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PREFACE. 

The United Empire Loyalists who settled this Pro- 
vince at the close of the American Revolutionary War 
in 1783, for the most part passed away in tiie next 
few succeeding years. It ..was their son s mraily who 
pr eserved this pon^trY t^ ^^^ ttrTfTnirnrys^rh xa the war 
of JBISjGl Of the grandchildren of the original settlers 
but few now remain; whilst the third generation are the 
men and women of the present day, now d^ftliaing in th»- 
vale of ye ars. « 

Almost of the necessity of things but few records of 
the U. E. Loyalists have been preserved by their 
families, and it was felt that unless some systematic 
and organized effort were made to gather the fragments 
which might yet remain, every trace of them might be 
lost, excepting such as are fortunately preserved in 
public archives. 

The descendants of U. E. Loyalists are now inter 
spersed throughout the Dominion. Some are building 
up new provinces in what but a few years ago was the 
illimitable wilderness of the North-West, whilst others 
are scattered throughout the world. 8ome f ew— a very 
few, it is to be feared^ — fitlll retain tl i o o riginal hom e- 
steads* granted by the Crown to their forefathers; yet 
all have this tie in common. 

The initial step towards the formation of this 
Association was taken at the meeting called at the 
Canadian Institute, February 28th, 1896. 

The late Honourable John Beverley Robinson, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of this Province, him- 
self a descendant of a TJ. E. Loyalist, was appropri- 
ately called to the chair, and unanimously elected 
President of the Association. 

Much was expected from Mr. Robinson in this posi- 
tion, as it was known that he was well versed in matters 
appertaining to^ the early history of this country, and 
took so keen an interest in all connected therewith. 

•Mr. Peregrine Otway Page still resides on Lot 82, B. F., Lake Erie, 
granted to his father, Thomas Otway Page, Esqnire. 
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But it was otherwise ordained, and under circum- 
stances of an almost tragic nature, and whilst engaging 
in what he conceived to be a public duty, Mr. Robinson 
died on the 19th June in this year. 

A circumstance connected with the formation of the 
iVssociation, and the election of its officers, so interesting 
§^ to be worthy of special mention, was, that it was 
j^certained that at this late date — one hundred and 
I j:liirteen years after the close of the war of the Revolu- 
tion — there still survived several gentlemen who were 
the sons of officers who had served throughout that war. 

It was felt that the Association would be honouring 
itself by appropriately recognizing these gentlemen, and 
they were accordingly elected " Honottrary Vice-Presi* 
dents " of the Society. 

At the general meeting of the United Empire 
Lpyalist Association of Ontario, held at the Canadian 
Institute, May 11th, 1896, on motion, 

The Honourable John Beverley Robinson was voted 
into the chair. 

The chairman appointed Mr. W. Hamilton Merritt 
to act as secretary to the meeting. 

The following Constitution and By-laws, drawn up 
by the Special Committee, were then read anri approved. 

NAME. 

I. The organization shall be known as the " United 
Empire Loyalist Association of Ontario.'' 

OBJECTS. 

II. Whereas it is recorded that at the Counfsil 
Chambers at Quebec, on Monday, 9th November, 1789, 
pis Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Dorchester 
intimated to the Council that it was his wish to put a 
mark of honour upon the families who had adhered to 
the unity of the Empire, andl joined the Royal ^Standard 
in^America before the Treaty oT^paraHbn In the year 

JLi^. The CoundT coiicumhg with his Lordship, it is 
accordingly ordered, "That the several Land Boards 
take course for preserving a registry of the names pf all 
persons falling iin4p}? pi^ description ^fp^ementipp^d? to 
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t he end that their poaterity m a^;^e^iafiriltU^ Jfrpm 
tBe future settle^jjn^ne^^rlsh registers and rofls of 
th&mrttitta ofTBeir respective districts and other public 
re membrances of the Province, as prpp er_ objects, by 
their perservering in the fidelity and coaduSfsolionour- 
able^aaT heir ahc esi^o rs ^^^ ^ii n f jt^fwui fl h o H -b^nAfif « . and 
pr ivile ges.''^ "^ 

The objects of this Association shall be: — 

(a) To unite toge ther th ejiescendajxta of those fami- 
lies who, ill itTfl to iV 83' Tacri'ficed their homes to re- 
irraiu loyal to the British Crown, and to perpetuate this 
spirit of loyalty to the Empire. 

(6) To pr ^erye the his tory and, traditJonfi of that 
important epoch in CanaSfan "history by rescuing from 
oblivion the history and traditions of the loyalist fami- 
lies before it is too late. 

(c) To collect t ogether in a suitable place the por- 
traits, relics and docmnents relating to the United Em- 
pire Loyalists which are now scattered throughout the 
Dominion. 

(d) To publish an historical and genealogical 
journal. 

QUALIFICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

III. All persons who can trace their lineal descent 
(male or female), by either the male or female line, from 
the United Empire Loyalists shall be eligible for mem- 
bership. As sociate members shall be the wives or hus- ^ 
bands of ordinary members, and" whtrareiiottjtherwise 
qualified for membersMp. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

IV. A recommendation for admission, signed by 
two members, shall be forwarded to the secretary, and 
by him laid before a Special Committee appointed for 
the purpose of investigating the qualifications of appli- 
cants for membership. If the report of this committee 
is satisfactory, the person shall be ballotted for at the 
next meeting, and a majority shall elect. The Associa- 
tions shall have power at any meeting called for that 
purpose to expel any member for cause, shewn by a 
three-fourths majority of those present. 
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PEES. 

V. The membership and associate membership fee 
shall be one dollar, and family, viz., husband, wife and 
children residing at home, shall; be two dollars per an- 
num, payable in advance ; non-resident membership fee, 
50 cents per annum. But any member or associate 
member being one year in arrear may be struck off the 
list of members by the committee. Any person eli- 
gible for membership may become a life member by pay- 
ing the sum of |15, and shall be exempt from further 
payment. 

OFFICERS. 

VI. The oflSce-bearers shall consist of one Presi- 
dent, five Vice-Presidents (one of whom shall be a lady, 
elected by the Ladies' Committee as their presiding 
oflScer), Secretary-Treasurer, and Assistant Secretary 
(who may be a lady). 

HONOURARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

VII. All sons of United Empire Loyalists now liv- 
ing are to be Honourary Vice-Presidents of the Associa- 
tion. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

VIII. To consist of seven, three of whom shall 
form a quorum, which will manage all the affairs of th*- 
Association. 

INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

IX. To consist of three, two of whom shall form a 
quorum, will have all names of persons nominated 
passed by them before being brought before the Associa- 
tion for election. 

LADIES' COMMITTEE. 

X. Seven members, three of whom will form a 
quorum, will arrange all matters submitted to them by 
the Committee of Management, to whom they will re- 
port. 

XI. All past Presidents of the Association shall 
be honourary members of the Committee of Manage- 
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meiit, and all past lady Vice-Presidents shall be honour 
ary members of the Ladies' Committee. 

XII. Where it is not otherwise stated, the oflftcers 
and members of committees shall be gentlemen. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

XIII. The President shall be chairman of all meet- 
ings at which he shall be present, and in his absence, one 
of the Vice-Presidents. In the absence of the Vice- 
Presidents, the members shall elect a chairman for the 
meeting. 

XIV. The Secretary-Treasurer shall hold in trust 
the funds of the Association, which shall be deposited 
in the name of the Association at a bank approved by 
the committee. He shall receive all moneys and pay all 
accounts that are properly certified as correct by the 
committee, and shall present from time to time a state- 
ment of the accounts. 

XV. Himself or the Assistant Secretary shall at- 
tend all meetings, shall take the minutes of the proceed- 
ings, shall be responsible for the safe custody of all 
papers, books and other property, and under the direc- 
tion of the committee shall conduct the general busi- 
ness of the Association. 

MEETINGS. 

XVI. The Annual General Meeting for the election 
of office-bearers, and the transaction of the business of 
the Association, shall be held in the City of Toronto, on 
the first Wednesday in March in each year, or at such 
other date as shall be directed by the committee. 
Monthly meetings are to be held upon the second Thurs- 
day in every month. 

XVII. General meetings shall be called for the 
reading and discussion of papers, and for the transac- 
tion of business. Any special business or subject for 
discussion shall be specified in the notice convening such 
a meeting. 

XVIII. Extraordinary or urgent business may be 
transacted at any meeting when considered absolutely 
necessary by a three-quarter majority of those present. 
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XIX. A special ^neral in^etiag may be mU&A %t 
any time by the President or Committee, notice oC 
which, stating the nature of the business, shall be 
mailed by the Secretary to each member of the Associa- 
tion. 

XX. At all general meetings, whether special or 
annual, ten members shall form a quorum. 

AMENDMENTS OF CONSTITUTION AND BY-LA Wft 

XXI. The foregoing Constitution and By-laws may 
be amended by a two-thirds vote of any meeting, but 
notice of motion for such amendment must be given at 
least eight weeks previous to the discussion of the same, 
of which notice the Secretary shall duly ihform 6very 
member. Carried and adopted. 
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OFFICERS. 



PRESIDENT 

The Honourable John Beverley Robinson, 
who died June 19th, 1896. 



VICE-PRESIDENTS 

For Toronto— Allans McLean Howard, 192 Carlton St. 
For Eastern Branch — John A. Macdokald, Esq., Q.C, 

" The Fines," Alexandria, Ont. 

HONOURARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Gamble, Esq., Q.C. 
Ale}|:ander Macdonell, Esq., Huron Street. 
Peregrin? Otway Page, Esq., " The Maplefields,' 

Ridgeway. 
Sir Hugh Macdonnell, C.B., K.O.M.G., H.B.M. Min 

ister to Lisbon. 



SECRETARY-TREASURER 
>y. ^j^jjiLTON J^BRRITT, BS9.; J 5 TofOj^jto Street,. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Mrs. Clarkson, 181 Beverley Street. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Messrs. H. H. Cook, Messrs. Stephen M. Jarvis, 

A. H. F. Lefrot, G. Sterling Ryerson, 

C. E. Ryerson, Lt-Col. G. A. Shaw, 

The Reverend C. E. Thompson. 

INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
Messrs. A. McLean Howard, C. E. Ryerson, 

CLA.UDE MaCDONELL. 

HONOURARY LEGAL ADVISER 
E. M. Chadwick, Esq. 

LADIES' COMMITTEE 

Miss L. Clarke, Mrs. Dunn, 

Miss Dickson, Mrs. I. D. Edgar, v^ -. ^ 

Mrs. Forsyth Grant Miss Merritt, ^^^^-^^t^-^*- ^ 

Mrs. Montgomery Brereton. ^ 
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The 

United • E^^pi^^ • Loyalist 
Association 

OF ONTARIO. 

Incorporated under the Lartt>s of Ontario 
t897. 



Constitution and ^y-laws 

REVISED .... J 897. 



TORONTO: 
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OFFICERS 



Past President 

The Honorable John Beverley Robinson, 

Ex- Lieut. -Governor of Ontario ; elected May 11th, died June 19th, 1896. 

President 

Dr. George Sterling Ryerson, M.L.A., 
Deputy Surgeon -General of the Canadian Militia. 

Vice-Presidents 

Allan McLean Howard, Esq., Toronto. 

John A. Macdonell, Esq., Q.C., Alexandria, Glengarry. 

LiEUT.-CoL. The Hon. David Tisdale, M.P., Simcoe. 

John D. Servos, Esq., Niagara-on-the-Lake (ex officio). 

Mrs. J. D. Edgar. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents 

(oiSTINGUrSHED DESCENDANTS OF U. E. LOYALISTS.) 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Carnwath. 
The Right Honorable !Sir Hugh Guion Macdonell, K.C.M.G., 

C.B., H. B. M. Minister to Portugal. 

Tub Honorable Sir Charles H. Tupper, K.C.M.G., Q.C., M.P. 

Right Honorable Sir Arthur Haliburton, G.C.B., P.C. 

. Major-General Charles W. Robinson, C.B. 

Sir Roderick W. Cameron, K.B. 

LiEUT.-CoL. Charles Crutchley (late Scots Guards) D.A.A.G. 

War Office, London. 

Mrs. St. George Littledale. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents 

(surviving SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF ORIGINAL U. E. LOYALISTS.) 

Peregrine Otway-Pagk, Esq., Ridge way. 

Grant Powell, Esq., Ottawa. 

Alexander Macdonell, Esq., Toronto. 

Clarke Gamble, Esq., Q.C., Toronto. 
Mrs. J. Y. Cameron. Toronto. Mrs. Seymour, Ottawa. 
Miss Seymour, Ottawa. Mrs John McBean, Toronto. 

]\Trs. John Ridout, Toronto. Mrs. MacKellar, North Bay. 
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Sccretary-Treasuref 
Captain W. Hamilton Mebritt, 15 Toronto Street. 

Assistant Secretary 
Mrs. Clarkson, 131 Beverley Street. 

Executive Committee 
Messrs. H. H. Cook, Messrs. Stephen M. Jarvis, 

E. A. Maclaurin, Lt.-Col. G. A. Shaw, 

C. E. Ryerson, David Kemp, 

Rev. C. E. Thomson. 

Investigating^ Committee 

Messrs. A. McLean Howard, C. E. Ryerson, 

W. H. Eakins. 

Legal Adviser 

E. M. Chadwick, Esq. 



Ladies^ Committee 



Mrs. Montgomery Brereton, 

Mrs. Henry Cawthra, 

Mrs. Dunn, 

Mrs. J. D. Edgar, 

Mrs. Forsyth Grant, 

Mrs. Ireland, 



Mrs. Law, 

Mrs. Grant Macdonald, 

Mrs. Ryerson, 

Miss L. Clarke, 

Miss Dickson, 

Miss Merritt. 
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AN EMINENT HISTORIAN'S OPINION OF THE 
UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS. 



"There were brave and honest men in America who were proud 
of the great and free Empire to which they belonged, who had no 
desire to shrink from the burden of maintaining it, ... . and 
who, with nothing to hope for from the Crown, were prepared to face 
the most brutal mob violence and the invectives of a scurrilous press, 
to risk their fortunes, their reputations, and even their lives, to avert 
civil war and ultimate separation. Most of them ended their days in 
poverty and exile, and as the supporters of a beaten cause, history 
has paid a scanty tribute to their memory ; but they composed some 
of the best and ablest men America has ever produced, and they were 
contending for an ideal which was at least as worthy as that for 
which Washington fought. The maintenance of one free, industrial 
and pacific Empire, comprising the whole of the English race, may 
have been a dream, but it was at least a noble one." — Prof. Leckyy 
" History of the 18th Century.''^ 
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PREFACE. 



The exact origin of the name " United Empire Loyalists," applied 
to those persons who remained faithful to the British Crown during 
and after the Revolutionary War in America is involved in some 
obscurity. The earliest available record states that, at the suggestion 
of General Gage, a number of loyal persons met together in Boston, 
on October 28th, 1775, and formed a society called "The Loyalist 
Associators desiring the Unity of the Empire." 

Some time after the peace, on Monday, 9th November, 1789, there 
met at the Council Chamber at Quebec, under the presidency of Lord 
Dorchester, the Governor-General, the Privy Council for Canada. The 
Minutes of Council states : " His^ Lordship intiniated to tke Council 
that it remained a question upon the late regulation for the disposition 
of the waste lands of the Crown, whether the Boards constituted for 
that purpose were authorized to make locations to the sons of Loyal- 
ists on their coming of full age, and that it was his wish to'^ut a 
mark of honor upon the families who Ead adhered to the unity 
of the Empire, and joined the Royal Standard in America before the 
Treaty of Separation in the year 1783. 

The Council concurring with his Lordship, it is accordingly or- 
dered : — 

" That the several Land Boards take course for preserving a regis- 
try of the names of all persons falling undei* the description afore- 
mentioned, to the end that their posterity may be discriminated from 
future settlers, in the Parish Registers and Rolls of the Militia of 
their respective districts and other public remembrancers of the 
Province, as proper objects by their persevering in the fidelity and 
conduct so honorable to their ancestors, for distinguished benefits 
and privileges. 

" And it is also ordered that the said Land Boards may in every 
case provide not only for the sons of those Loyalists as they arrive to 
full age, but for their daughters also of that age, or on their marriage, 
assigning to each a lot of two hundred acres, more or less; provided, 
nevertheless, that they respectively comply with the general regula- 
Itions, and that it shall satisfactorily appear that there has been no 
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I default in the due cultivation and improvement of the lands assigned 
I to the head of the family of which they are members." 

This Order-in-Council may be styled the Loyalists' charter. 

The war of 1812-15 once more brought the United Empire 
Loyalists to the front. They and their sons were the backbone of 
the Upper Canadian army. It may also be said that even to-day 
the descendants of the old Loyalists take to the militia naturally. 
Lorenzo Sabine and Egerton Ryerson have written works which 
record the griefs, the sufferings, the noble devotion to principle and 
to the Empire of the Loyalists, so that when the centennial of their 
migration approached, many of their descendants were to be found 
anxious and willing to do their memory honor. 
^^ \qS^ On November 23rd, 18^^ a meeting was held at the Canadian 
^^J^ Institute to consider the stJps necessary to be taken to celebrate the 

centenary. There were present Dr. CannifF, Lieut. -Col. George T. 
Denison, Messrs. W. A. Foster, D. B. Read and C. Egerton Ryerson, 
Dr. E. W. Spragge, l>r. G. Sterling Ryerson and Rev. Dr. Withrow. 
The meeting resolved on the centenary celebration of 1884, which 
was successfully carried out at Adolphustown, June 16th to 18th \ 
Toronto, July 3rd, and Niagara, August 14th, of that year. A sug- 
gestion for permanent organization was rejected. On October 1st, 
1894, Dr. G. S. Ryerson proposed in the columns of the Empire to 
revive the Association, but for various reasons the idea was not 
carried into effect. 

On February 28th, 1896, a meeting called by Mr. Wm. Hamilton 
Merritt and others, was held at the Canadian Institute. Mr. A. 
McLean Howard was appointed Chairman, and Mr. Merritt, Secretary 
pro tern. The following committee was appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion, and report at a subsequent meeting : Mr. A. McLean Howard, 
Mr. W. H. Merritt, Mrs. Hicks, Miss Merritt, Mr. S. C. Biggs^ 
Lieut.-Col. George A. Shaw, Mr. C. Egerton Ryerson and Dr. G. S. 
Ryerson. 

At the first general meeting of the reorganized United Empire 
Loyalist Association, held at the same place on May 11th, 1896, the 
Hon. John Beverley Robinson was unanimously elected President, 
and Mr. William Hamilton ^Merritt, Secretary. A constitution and 
by-laws which had been drawn up by the special committee were read 
and approved. 

Much was expected from Mr. Robinson in this position, as it was 
known that he was well versed in the early history of this country, 
and that he took a keen interest in everything connected therewith, 
also on account of his great ability and long experience in public life. 
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But it was otherwise ordered, and under circumstances of a most 
unusual nature, and whilst engaged in preparing to speak at a great 
public meeting on a grave constitutional question, he was suddenly 
called hence on June 19th, 1896. In him the Association lost a 
learned antiquarian, a patriotic Canadian and an eminent president. 
He was succeeded by Dr. G. Sterling Ryerson, M.L.A. 

The constitution and by-laws w ere revised in April, 1897, by a 
special committee, consisting of ^ theff ce sidep t] Messrs. H. H. Cook, 
E. A. Maclaurin, W. Roaf,. C. K Ryerson, Stephen M. Jarvis> 
Lieut. -Col. Shaw, and tfee Rev. Messrs. Ball and C. E. Thomson. ' 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



Name and Chief Seat. 

I. The organization shall be known as the " United Empire 
Loyalist Association of Ontario," herein after referred tOwHs th^ 
•General Association, and its chief seat shall be at Toronto. 

Branches. 

t II. Branches of the Association may be established at any place 

I in the Province of Ontario, where, in the opinion of the Executive 
\ Committee, it is deemed advisable, and the President of such Branch 
\ ^hall be ex officio a Vice-President of the General Association. Mem- 
\ bers of such Branches shall be entitled to the same privileges as 
\Associate Members of the General Association. // , 

Objects. , 

III. The objects of this Association shall be : 

»,-^ (a) To unite together, irrespective of creed or political party, 
the descendants of those families who, during the American Revolu- 

i/ tionary War of 1775 to 1783, sacrificed their homes in retaining 
their loyalty to the British Crown, and to perpetuate this spirit of 
loyalty to the Empire. 

(6) To preserve the history and traditions of that important 
epoch in Canadian history, by rescuing from oblivion the history and 
traditions of the loyalist families before it is too late. 

(c) To collect together in a suitable place the portraits, relics and 
"documents relating to the United Empire Loyalists which are now 
scattered throughout the Dominion. 

(d) To publish an historical and genealogical journal, or annu al 
transactions. 

Qlalification for Membership. 

IV. All persons of either sex, resident in Ontario, who can trace 
their lineal descent, by either the male or female line, from the United 
Empire Loyalists, shall be eligible for ordinary membership. The 
wives or husbands of ordinary members, and who are not otherwise 
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"qualified for membership, may be elected Associate members, but are 

Dt entitled to vote. Charter membeip shall be those members who 

joined prior to and including the regular meeting in April, 1897. 

They shall have the letter "C" placed after their names on the 

Roll of Members. M embe rs of Branc hes become ipso facto associate 

members of the General Association They may be come ordin ary 

members on payment of fifty cent s knj^alJ Y to the. General 

^ ciation.<i /"W^' r lL»»i ^i/X Cc C ii/fiV^ /V*M^ 

Dti6n of 

V. A f6rm off recommendation lor admission, signed by two 
members, shall be forwarded to the Secretary, and by him laid before 
the committee appointed for the purpose of investigating the quali- 
fications of applicants for membership. If at the next or any sub- 
sequent regular meeting the report of this committee is satisfactory, 
the person shall be declared elected, unless a ballot is called for, and 

a majority Sjiall elect. 1MomK^|.c. r.f ■Vir^nr^^l.r.r, rir^ r.nf innfj^ii^ii 1 < It I I 

f 1 ^1< n n n I 1 tV^l ■ ill' f • 1 J fTi^pnyiyipT^I^, pf f , ^f^ fpp ^q o.itf^^;n^f '^ Xhe 

Associa£ion'shainiave* power at special general meeting called for 
that purpose, to expel any member, for cause shown, by a three- 
fourths majority of those present. 

Fees. 

VI. The annual membership and associate membership fee shall 
be one dollar. A family, viz., husband, wife and children residing at 
home, shall pay two dollars per annum ; non-resident membership fee, 
fifty cents, payable in advance. But any member or associate mem- 
15fftte1ng**bne yeaf in arrears may be struck off the list of members by 
the Executive Committee. Any person eligible for membership may 
become a life-meinber by paying the sum of $15.00, and shall be 
exempt from further payments. No member shall be entitled to vote 
at election of officers who is more than one year in arrears of dues."^ 
The annual fees shall be due on the second Thursday in March in - 
each year. 'V^ * • • .♦ . j ^ ^^ ^ ./ . , 

Officers. " ^""^ ^^.^ ■ /' vV ^ '"' . 

VII. The office bearers shall coSskt-of a President; . ^ve V ice- -; 
Preaidejats, one of whom shall be a ljA aCa ni^^h6 ' "Pfegrttents " o^ J 

\Branches, who ^.vq ex officio Vice-Presiden^, SecretaryTreasurer and-- 
ASSfst'ahl Secretary; eithe r o? t he' lat ter ma^ bea la dy. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents and Members. 

VIII. (a) All sons and daughters of United Empire Loyalists 
now living shall be Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Association. 
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(6) Distinguished men ami women, descendants of United Empire 
Loyalists, resident or non-resident in the Province, may be elected by 
a majority of those present at a meeting, as Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents ; such Vice-Presidents shall not be liable for the annual fee.* 1 

(c) Members of the Association, gentlemen or ladies, who, in the y. 

opinion of a two-thirds majority of the meeting have rendered dis-C; 'jl^ 

tinguished service to the Association, may be elected honorary mem- 1; 

bers. The name of such member or honorary Vice-President must - , 

be proposed and seconded at a regular meeting at least four weeks / . ^^.v^^v 

before the date of election. jm % ( /fit ^JLl^^Z^*"*^ 

J^— - ^.^-^ I 'III J" HI •■■•<5^ 

i^W^;,.,*^ Tnj^-i^IxEcuTivE Committee. 

IK. Shall con^H^ of seven members, ^o be elected at the annual ^ 

meeting, threa/m whom shall form a quorum, which shall manage all ^ 

Wtgi^ affairs/of the Association a^ar^entru|^L^Jg,J^|ja' '^^^ ^ i^^"^ / 

IPresidentAnd Vice-Presidents (acS^RticRs^^cio) aTicT Secretaf^- %^ 
Treasurer shall be ex officio members of this Committee. The two 
members of this Executive Committee, whose names appear first 
/{right and left) in the list, shall retire annually, but shall be eligible 
•^'or re-election at the next following meeting. 

The Investigating Committee. 

X. Shall consist of three members, two of whom shall form a 
quorum. All persons nominated for membership shall be favorably 
reported upon by them before being elected to membership by the 
Association. 

The Ladies' Committee. 

XL Shall consist of twelve members, five of whom shall form a 
quorum. They shall arrange all matters submitted to them b y th e 
Association or by the Executive Committee, to whom they shall 
respectively report. ><■ i 

Election of Officers and Committees. 

XII. All officers and standing committees of the Association 
shall be elected at the annual meeting, or so soon thereafter as con- 
veniently may be, if for any reason such election cannot take place at 
the annual meeting. And such officers and committees shall hold 
office until the next annual meeting, or until their successors are A 
\ elected ; vacancies occurring during the year to be filled by election 
I as may be required. Special committees may be appointed at any I 
i regular or special general meeting. 

V. * ,^s \ ^^ -' i f *' Digitized by VjOOQ l^ # 
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Where it is not otherwise stated, the officers and members of 
committees shall be gentlemen. 

Duties of Officers. 

XIII. The President shall be chairman of all meetings at which 
he shall be present, and in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents 
shall take the chair. In the absence of the Vice-Presidents, the 
members present shall elect a chairman for the meeting. 

XIV. The Secretary-Treasurer shall hold in trust the funds of the 
Association, which shall be deposited in the name of the AaRr>pipf.imT^_ V< 
in a bank approved by the committee. He ^r sh^ shall receive all ^^\ 
moneys and pay all accounts that are prdp?rl^certified as correct,, 
and shall present, when required, from time to time, a statement 
of the accounts. 

XV. The Secretary-Treasurer, or the Assistant Secretary, shall 
attend all meetings, shall take the minutes of the proceedings, shall 
be responsible for the safe custody of all papers, books and other 
property, and under direction of the Executive Committee shall con- 
duct the general business of the Association. 

Meetings. 

XVI. The Annual General Meeting for the election of office- 
bearers, and the transaction of tlie business of the Association, shall 
be held in the City of Toronto, on the date of the regular meeting in 
March in each year. The regular meetings shall be held on the 
second Thursday in every month, except during such summer months 
as may be thought desirable not to meet by the members present at 
the regular meeting in May. Meetings shall be held at such hour and 
place as the Executive Committee appoints, of which due notice shall 
be sent to every member. 

XVII. General meetings other than the regular monthly meet- 
ings may be called for the reading and discussion of papers, and ipr 
the transaction of business. The business or subject for discussion 
shall be specified in the special notice convening such a meeting, 
which shall be sent to every member. 

Such special general meetings may be called at any time by the 
President, or in his absence, by the Executive Committee. 

XVIII. Extraordinary or urgent business may be transacted at ^ y-v 
any meeting without special notice when considered absolutely neces- / ^ v^*-*v i 
sary by a three^fourms^ majority of those present. I 

XIX. At all general meetings, whether special or annual, fifteen / 
members shall form a quorum. , mUU^ 

^iX ^ W'rv., VHc.v t^i.^'^ i ^' / ^ V itizedi^^Goo^Ie/, , 
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Papers. 

XX. Papers on subjects relating to the objects of this Association 
and to cognate subjects may be read by members, or by others who 
may be requested to do so, at any regular meeting or any special 
meeting called for this purpose. Papers shall not exceed twenty 
minutes in length, but the time for reading may be extended by vote 
of the members. All papers read shall become the property of the 
Association. 

Order of Business. 

XXI. 1. — Reading of minutes of last meeting. 
2. — Reading of correspondence. 

3. — Passing of accounts. 
4. — Propositions for membership. 
5. — Reports of committees. 
6. — Election to membership. 
7. — Notices of motion. 
8. — General business. 
9. — Election of officers. 
10. — Reading of papers. 

Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws. 

XXII. The foregoing Constitution and By-laws may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of any meeting, but notice of motion for such 
amendment must be given at least^^j^ weeks previous to the discus- 
sion of the same, of which notice the Secretary shall duly inform 
every member. 



These pages were printed at the expense of Sir Roderick W. Cameron, 
an Honorary Vice-President, to whom the Association is greatly indebted. / 
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V 



The United Empire Loyalists^ Association 



-•->*<^ 



** United Empire Loyalists *' are ** those persons who remained 
faithful to the British Crown during and after the Revolutionary 
War in America," or, to be more precise, i: — **the families who 
adhered to the Unity of the Empire and joined the Royal Standard 
in America before the Treaty of Separation in the year 1783.!' 
[Ordef of Council passed at Quebec gth November y i^Sg.] 

2 : — Those who, both at and after the Revolution, were, in con- 
sequence of their loyalty, driven out of the revolted States, or 
found continued residence in those States to be intolerable by 
reason of the persecutions to which they were subjected, or volun- 
tarily withdrew therefrom in order to reside under the flag to 
which they desired that they and children should remain forever 
loyal; and 3, ** Their posterity." [Order in Council above refer- 
red to.] 

The eldest or adult members of Empire Loyalist families who 
settled in Canada, for the most part passed away in the next few 
succeeding years after their arrival. 

It was their sons mainly who preserved this country to the Brit- 
ish Crown in the War of 181 2-14. 

The grandchildren of the original U.E. Loyalists are becoming 
fewer in number year by year, the fourth generation are the men 
and women of the present day. 

The descendants of the U. E. Loyalists are now widely dis- 
persed, some are building up new provinces in what but a few 
years ago was the illimitable wilderness of the North West, 
whilst others are scati^ered throughout the world. 

Some few (a very few, it is to be feared), still retain the original 
homestead granted by the Crown to their forefathers. 
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But few records of the first U. £. Loyalists, their previous 
homes and histories, their individual experiences, and the circum- 
stances attending their settlement in Canada, having been pre- 
served by their families, so far as is known, such things being 
gradually dispersed and lost in various ways, it was felt that unless 
some systematic effort was made to gather together the fragments, 
which might yet be found, every trace of them would in time be 
lost, excepting such as are fortunately preserved in the public 
archives — and which are for the most part meagre and inadequate 
fitly to represent and illustrate the inner life, if such an expression 
may be used, of the U. £. Loyaltst emigra'tion,' as an historical 
event without precedent or parallel. 

With the object, therefore, of organizing the means of preserving 
such historic records, with also that of keeping bright the spirit of 
loyalty in the inheritors of so noble an ancestry, the formation of 
this association was resolved upon, and the initial steps towards 
that end were taken at a meeting, called by Mr. William Hamil- 
ton Merritt and others, and held in the Canadian Institute 
February 28th, 1896. 

Mr. Allan McLean Howard was appointed Chairman, and Mr. 
Merritt Secretary, pro tem. 

The following Committee was appointed to draft a Constitution: 

Mr. McLean Howard, Mr. Merritt, Mrs. Hicks, Miss Merritt, Mr. 
S. C. Biggs, Mr. H. H. Cook, Lt.-Col. George A. Shaw, Mr. 
Charles E. Ryerson, and Dr. George S. Ryerson, and thus was 
formed ** the United Empire Loyalist Association of Ontario," the 
first general meeting of which was held at the same place May 
nth, 1896. The Honourable John Beverley Robinson was unani- 
mously elected President, and Mr. William Hamilton Merritt, Sec- 
retary. Much was expected from Mr. Robinson in this position, 
t)ecause of the prominence of his official and social position, his 
Ibng experience of public life, and because he was known to be 
well versed in matters appertaining to the early history of this 
(Country, and took a keen interest in everything connected there- 
with. 

But it was otherwise ordered, and under circumstances of an 
almost tragic nature, whilst preparing to speak at a great public 
meeting, Mr. Robinson died June 19th, 1897. 

In him the Association lost an unselfish and patriotic friend, and 
an eminent President. Dr. George S. Ryerson was elected 
President in his place, and continued in office until March, 1898, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. Herman Henry Cook, now in office. 

An interesting circumstance connected with the formation of the 
Association and the election of its officers is worthy of special 
mention. 

It was ascertained that at this late date, one hundred and thirteen 

years after the close of the Revolutionary War, there still survive 

several sons and daughters of U. E. Loyalists who served in that 

var, it was felt that the Association would be honouring itself by 
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appropriately recognizing these men and women, and they were 
accordingly elected honorary vice-presidents of the Association. 
• •••••• 

A branch of the U. E. Loyalist Association has been formed at 
Virgil, of which Capt. John D. Servos is the President. 

It has been decided that the Six Nations Indians of the Grand 
River and Tyendenciga (Bay of Quinte) Reserve, whose migration 
to Canada was under the same circumstances, and simultaneous 
with that of the U. E. Loyalists, shall be considered as branch 
associations. Chief Jacob Salem Johnson, Knonkwengah of the 
former ; and Chief Samson Green, Annosothkah of the latter, have 
been elected honorary vice-presidents as representatives in each 
case of such branches, and presented by the General Association 
with commemorative silver medals to be worn by them and their 
successors in office. 

The Association is not only non-political, as its constitution 
declares, but it is also wholly untrammeled by social considera- 
tions, and differs from the principal hereditary or historical associa- 
tions elsewhere, in that it makes no requirement of social status as 
a condition of membership. 

The constitution and by-laws as now printed, embracing cer- 
tain further amendments since made were revised in April, 1897, by 
a special committee consisting of the President, Dr. Ryerson ; the 
Vice-President, Mr. Allan McLean Howard; the Secretary, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hamilton Merritt; the Honorary Legal Adviser, Mr. E. M.Chad- 
wick; the Executive Committee: Messrs. H. H. Cook, Stephen M. 
Jarvis, Eugene A. Maclaurin, Charles E. Ryerson, Lt.-Col. Shaw, 
the Rev. W. S. Ball, the Rev. C. E. Thomson, with the addition 
of Mr. William Roaf. 
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Constitution and By-Laws. 



I Name and Chief Seat. 

• I. The organization shall be known as the ** United Empire Loy- 
alist Association of Ontario,** hereinafter referred to as the Gen- 
«eral Association, and its chief seat shall be at Toronto. 

Branches* 

II. Branches of the Association may be established at any place 
:in the Province of Ontario, where in the opinion of the Executive 
XDommittee, it is deemed advisable, and the President of such 
branch shall be ex officio a Vice-President of the General Associa- 
tion. 

Members of such branches shall be entitled to the same privi- 
leges as Associate Members of the General Association.^ 

Objects. 

III. The objects of the Association shall be — 

"■ {a) To unite together, irrespective of creed or political party, 
the descendants of those families who, during the American Revo- 
lutionary War of 1775 to 1783, racrificed their homes in retaining 
their loyalty to the British Crown, and to perpetuate this spirit of 
loyalty to the Empire. 

' (J)) To preserve the history and traditions of that important 
epoch in Canadian history, by rescuing from oblivion the history 
and traditions of the Loyalist families before it is too late. 

(c) To collect together in a suitable place the portraits, relics 
and documents relating to the United Empire Loyalists, which are 
now scattered throughout the Dominion. 

[d) To publish an historical and genealogicrJ journal, or annual 
transactions. 

Qualification for Membership. 

IV. All persons of either sex resident in Ontario* who can trace 
their lineal descent, by either male or female line, from the United 
Empire Loyalists, shall be eligible for ordinary membership. The 
wives or husbands of ordinary members, who are not otherwise 
qualified for membership, may be elected Associate members, but 
are not entitled to vote.t Charter men^bers shall be those mem- 
bers who joined prior to and including the regular meeting in 

* A proposed amendment is pending- to add after the word "Ontario" the words "or in any 
province or elsewhere where there is no U. E. L. Association. 

t A proposed amendment is pending- to insert after the word "vote" the following clause: 
" Members under the age of 17 are not entitled to vote/' 
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April, 1897. They shall have the letter ••€" placed after their 
names on the roll of members. 

Members of branches become ipso facto Associate Members of 
the General Association, but will not be entitled to notice of meet- 
ingsJf They may become Ordinary Members on payment of fifty 
cenfe to the General Association, after their application has been 
approved of by the Investigating Committee. 

Election of Members* 

V. A form of recommendation for admission, signed by two 
members, shall be forwarded to the Secretary, and by him laid be- 
fore the committee appointed for the purpose of investigating the 
qualifications of applicants for membership. 

If at the next or any subsequent regular meeting the report of 
this committee is satisfactory the person shall be declared elected, 
unless a ballot is called for, and a majority shall elect. 

The Association shall have power at a Special General Meeting 
called for that purpose to expel any member, for cause shown by a 
three-fourths majority of those present. 

^ Fees* 

VI. The annual membership and associate membership fee shall 
be one dollar. A family — viz., husband, wife and children resid- 
ing at home — shall pay two dollars per annum ; non-resident mem- 
bership fee, fifty cents, payable in advance. 

But any member or associate member being one year in arrears 
may be struck off the list of members by the Executive Committee. 

Any person eligible may become a life member by paying the 
sum of $15, and shall be exempt from further payments. 

No member shall be entitled to vote at election of officers who 
is more than one year in arrear for dues. 

The annual fees shall be due on the second Thursday in March 
in each year. 

Officers. 

VII. The office-bearers shall consist of a President, five Vice- 
Presidents, one of whom shall be a lady elected by the Ladies' 
Committee as their presiding officer, and the Presidents of Branches, 
who are ex-officto Vice-Presidents, Secretary-Treasurer, and Assis- 
tant Secretary, who may be a lady. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents and Members* 

VIII. {a) All sons and daughters of United Empire Loyalists 
now living shall be Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Association. 

(b) Distinguished men and women, descendents of United Em- 
pire Loyalists, non-resident in the Province, may be elected by a 
majority of those present at a meeting, as Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents ; such Vice-Presidents shall not be liable for the annual fee. 

(c) Members of the Association, gentlemen or ladies, who, in the 
opinion of a two-third majority of the meeting, have rendered dis- 
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tinguished service to the Association may be elected Honorary 
Members. The name of such member or Honorary Vice-President 
must be proposed and seconded at a regular meeting at least four 
weeks before the date of election. 

The Execothre Ciminittec* 

IX Shall consist of seven members, to be elected at the annual 
meeting, three of whom shall form a quorum, which shall manage 
the affairs of the Association. The President and Vice-Presidents 
(actual and ex-officto) and Secretary-Treasurer shall be ex-officio 
members of this committee. 

The two members of this Executive Committee and the four 
members of the Ladies' Committee whose names appear first (right 
and left) in the list shall retire annually, but shall be eligible for 
re-election at the next following meeting. 

The Investigatingf G>mmittee« 

X. Shall consist of three members, two of whom shall form a 
quorum. All persons nominated for membership shall be favour- 
ably reported upon by them before being elected to membership by 
the Association. « 

The Ladies' G>miiiittee* 

XI. Shall consist of twelve members, five of whom shal) form a 
quorum. They shall arrange all matters submitted to them by the 
Association or by the Executive Committee, to whom they shall 
respectively report. 

Electfon of Officers and G>mmfttees« 

XII. All Officers and Standing Committees of the Association 
shall be elected at the annual meeting, or as soon thereafter as 
conveniently may be, if for any reason such election cannot take 
place at the annual meeting. And such officers and committees 
shall hold office until the next annual meeting, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected ; vacancies occurring during the year may be 
filled by election as may be required. Special Committees may be 
appointed at any regular or special general meeting. Where it is 
not otherwise stated the officers and members of committees shall 
be gentlemen. 

The Past President shall be an ex-officio member of the Executive 
Committee, and the past Lady Vice-President shall be an ex^fficio 
member of the Ladies' Committee for one year after they cease to 
hold their offices. 

Nominations for all Offices and the Standing Committees of the 
Association shall be made one month prior to the annual meeting. 
All Officers arid Standing Committees of the Association shall be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting, but where only one name 
for any office, or only the required number to compose any Stand- 
ing Cdmmitt^e have been placed in nomination, a ballot shall not 
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be taken, but the party or parties so nominated shall be declared 
duly elected. 

The President may be re-elected for one additional term, but he 
cannot retain office for more than two years in succession. 

Duties of Officcfs* 

XIII. The President shall be chairman of all meetings at which 
he shall be present, and in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents 
shall take the chair. 

In the absence of the Vice-Presidents, the members present shall 
elect a chairman for the meeting. 

XIV. The Secretary-Treasurer shall hold in trust the funds of 
the Association, which shall be deposited in the name of the As- 
sociation in a bank approved by the Committee. He shall receive 
all moneys, pay all accounts that are properly certified as correct, 
and shall present, when required, from time to time a statement of 
accounts. 

XV. The Secretary-Treasurer or the Assistant Secretary shall 
attend all meetings, shall take the minutes of the proceedings, 
shall be responsible for the safe custody of all papers, books, and 
other property, and under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall conduct the general business of the Association. 

Meetingfs* 

XVI. The annual general meeting for the election of office 
bearers, and the transaction of the business of the Association, 
shall be held in the city of Toronto, on the date of the regtilar 
meeting in March in each year. 

The regular meetings shall be held on the second Thursday in 
every month, except during such summer months as may be 
thought desirable not to meet by the members present at the 
regular meeting in May. 

Meetings may be held at such an hour and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee appoints, of which due notice shall be sent to every 
member. 

XVII. General meetings other than the regular monthly meet- 
ings may be called for the reading and discussion of papers, and 
for the transaction of business. 

The business or subject for discussion shall be specified in the 
special notice convening such a meeting, which shall be sent to 
every member. Such special meetings may be called at any time 
by the President, or in his absence by the Executive Committee. 

XVIII. Extraordinary or urgent business may be transacted at 
any meeting without special notice, when considered absolutely 
necessary by a three-fourths majority of those present. 

XIX. At all general meetings, whether special or annual, fif- 
teen members shall form a quorum. 
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Papers* 

XX. Papers on subjects relating to the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and to cognate subjects, may be read by members, or by 
others who may be requested to do so, at any regular meeting, or 
any special meeting, called for this purpose. 

Papers shall not exceed twenty minutes in length, but the time 
for reading may be extended by vote of the members. 

All papers read shall become the property of the Association. 

Otdct of Btismes& 

XXI. I. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Reading of Correspondence. 

3. Passing of accounts. 

4. Propositions for Membership. 

5. Reports of Committees. 
6.. Election to Membership. 

7. Notices of Motion. 

8. General Business. 

9. Election of Officers. 
ID. Reading of Papers. 

Amendments to the G>nstittition and By-laws. 

XXII. The foregoing Constitution and By-laws may be amend- 
ed by a two-thirds vote of any meeting, but notice of motion for 
such amendment must be given at least four weeks previous to 
the discussion of the same, of which notice the Secretary shall 
duly inform every member. 
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Officers for the year ending March J 0th, J898* 

Past President* 
The Honorable John Beverley Robinson. 

WHO OICD JUNC lOrH, 1 BOG* 

Presfdent* 
Dr. Ryerson. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Allan McLean Howard, Esq., Toronto. 

John A. Macdonell, Q.C, Alexandria, Ont. 

LiEUT.^CoL. The Hon. David Tisdale. 

Mrs. J. D. Edgar. 

John D. Servos, Esq., President Virgil Branch. 

Honorary Vice Presidents* 

(oiSTINaUISHCO OCSCCNDANTS OP U r« LOVALISTsJ 

The Right Hohorable the Earl of Carnwath. 
The Right Honorable Sir Hugh Guion Macdonell, K.C.M.G., 

C.R., H. B. M. Minister to Portugal. 

The Honorable Sir Charles H. Tupper, K.C.M.G., Q.C, M.P 

Right Honorable Sir Arthur Haliburton, G.C.B., P.C. 

Major-General Charles W. Robinson, C.B. 

Sir Roderick W. Cameron, K.B. 

Lieut. -Col. Charles Crutchley (late Scots Guards) D.A.A.G. 

War Office, London. 

Mrs. St. George Littledale. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents* 

(sUnVIVING SONS AND OAUQHTIRS OP ONIQINAL U.K. LOYALISTS. 

Peregrine Otway-Page, Esq., Ridgeway. 

Grant Powell, Esq., Ottawa. 

Alexander Macdonell, Esq., Toronto. 

Clarke Gamble, Esq., Q.C, Toronto. 
Mrs. J. Y. Cameron, Toronto. Mrs. Seymour, Toronto. 
Miss Seymour, Ottawa. Mrs. John McBean, Toronto. 

Mrs. John Ridout, Toronto. Mrs. MacKellar, North Bay. 
Mrs. J. Thorburn, Ottawa. 
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Honorary Secretary-Treasurcn 
W. Hamilton Merritt, Esq., 15 Toronto Street. 

Honorary Assistant Secretary* 
Mrs. Clarkson, 131 Beverley Street. 

Executive Cimmittee* 
Messrs. H. H. Cook. Messrs. Stephen M. Jarvis. 

E. A. Maclaurin. ^ Lieut. -Col. Shaw. 

C. E. Ryerson. David Kemp. 

Rev. C. E. Thomson. 

Investfgfatingf G>mmhtee« 
Messrs. A. McLean Howard. C. E. Ryerson. W. H. Eakins. 

Honorary Lc^^l Adviser* 
E. M. Chadwick, Esq. 

Ladies' Committee* 

Mrs. Montgomery Brereton, Mrs. Law, 

Mrs. Henry Cawthra, Mrs. Grant Macdonald, 

Mrs. Dunn, Mrs. Rysrson, 

Mrs. J. p. Edgar, Miss L. Clarke, 

Mrs. Forsyth Grant, Miss Dickson, 

Mrs. Ireland, Miss Merritt. 

The Officers Elected for the present year 
are as follows: 

President* 
H. H. Cook, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Messrs. Allan McLean Howard. Hon. David Tisdale. 

John A. Macdonell, Q.C.y Lieut. -Col. Shaw 
Alexandria. Lady Edgar. 

Honorary Secretary-Treasurer* 
W. Hamilton Merritt, 15 Toronto Street. 

Honorary Assistant Secretary* 
Mrs. Clarkson, 131 Beveriey Street. 
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Executive G>inmittee« 
Messrs. E. A. Maclaurin. David Kemp. 

C. E. Ryerson. Rev. C. Thomson. 

William Roaf. C. C. Robinson. 

Alfred Willson, 

Investigfatins: G>mfmttee* 
Messrs. A. McLi^An Howard. W. H. Eakins. John McBean. 

Les:al Adviser. 
E. M. Chadwick, Esq. 

Ladies^ Committee* 

Lady Edgar, Vice-President, Mrs. Ireland. 

Mrs. Montgomery Brereton. ** Law. 

** Henry Cawthra. •• Ryerson. 

** Dunn. Miss L. Clarke. 

** Forsyth-Grant •* Dickson. 

** Grant Macdonald. •• Merritt. 

The following report was presented at the annual meeting, held 
March loth, 1898, in the Canadian Institute : 

Your Committee report that the progress of the " United Em- 
pire Loyalists' Association of Ontario,*' for the first full year of its 
existence, has been most gratifying. The addition of over one 
hundred new members has proved that the formation of this Asso- 
ciation has met with the approbation of the descendants of the U. 
E. Loyalists generally, the total membership now being one hun- 
dred and sixty-five. 

The Society has been incorporated under the laws of Ontario 
during the past year. 

A branch of the Association has been formed at Virgil, with Mr. 
John D. Servos as Vice-President, which already comprises forty 
members. 

This year having been the occasion of the celebration of the 60th 
anniversary of the accession to the throne of Her Majesty the 
Queen, this Association, joining with the Associations of Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, sent an address of congratula- 
tion to Her Majesty. 

A reply from the Secretary of State for the Colonies has been 
received, stating that *' Her Majesty commanded that her thanks 
might be conveyed to the Memorialists for their kind and loyal 
congratulations on the completion of the 60th year of her reign, 
and that they should be informed that she remembers with 
pleasure the loyalty displayed by their ancestors in the past." 

Your Committee acknowledge with thanks a donation from Sir 
Roderick Cameroii, of New York. 
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Your Committee report that a grant of $150.00 has been received 
from the Ontario Government, to He applied towards the publish* 
ing of the annual transactions, and of the papers read at the 
monthly meetings of the Association. 

With one exception, the officers elected at the annual meeting 
have remained for the year. Mr. David Kemp was elected to fill 
the vacancy in the Executive Committee, caused by the death of 
the Rev. W. S. Ball. 

The Association was honored at the regular monthly meeting, m 
December, by the presence of His Excellency the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Dominion of Canada, and the Countess of Aberdeen, who 
subsequently accepted Honorary Membership of this Association. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

Honorary Member* 

The Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada and the 
Countess of Aberdeen. 

Life Member* 
Major Wm. Hamilton Merritt. 



Members. 

The Hon. Geo. W. Allan, c 
**Moss Park." 

Mr. D. O. Brooke, c 

260 Jarvis St. 

Mrs. Brereton, c 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Mr. Frederick A. Brereton, c 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Mr. Herbert C. Brereton, c 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Miss Louise V. Brereton, c 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Mr. Richard L. Brereton, c 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 

Mrs. Harry Brock, c 

216 Beverley St. 

Miss Bethune 

184 College St. 
Mr. J. H. Burnham, c 

132 St. George St. 
The Rev. Arthur Baldwin, c 
114 Pembroke St. 
Mrs. H. C. R. Becher, c 

** Sylvan Towers," 

Rosedale. 



Mr. E. B. Biggar 

62 Church St 

The Rev. Dr. E. T. Badgeley,3Jc 

98 Avenue Rd. 
Mrs. S. J. Brett 

30 Bloor St. e. 
Mrs. Curran, c 

75 Bellevue Place. 
Mrs. Henry Cawthra, c 

Yeadon Hall. 

Miss Grace Cawthra, c 
Yeadon Hall. 

Mr. Victor Cawthra, c 
Yeadon Hall. 

Miss Laura Clarke, c 

32 Divi ion St. 

Mr. H. H. Cook, c 

** Ardnacloich." 

Mrs. H. H. Cook, 

**Ardnacloich." 
Mr. W. H. Canniff 

Mrs. James Y. Cameron, c 
497 Church St. 

Mrs. B. R. Clarkson, c 

131 Beverley St 
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Mr. Cyril J. Clarkson, c 

131 Beverley St. 
Miss Nina Clarkson, c 

131 Beverley St. 
Miss Hilda Clarkson, c 

131 Beverley St. 
Mr. G. A. Chase 

36 Maitland St. 
Miss Hanna Chase 

36 Maitland St. 
Mr. Kenneth A. Chisholra 

Parliament Buildings. 
Mrs. Dunn, c 

246 Bloor St. west. 
Miss Florence Dunn, c 

246 Bloor St. west. 
Lt.-Col. George T. Denison, c 

'*Heydon Villa." 
Mrs. M. E. Dignam, c 

275 St. George St. 
Mrs. W. A. Douglas 

220 Wellesley St. 

Mrs. J. D. Edgar, c 

1 1 3 Bloor St. west. 

Mr. W. H. Eakins, c 

12 Madison Ave. 

Mr. W. G. Eakins, c 

102 Maitland St. 

Dr. W. S. Fraleigh 

596 College St. 

Mr. Alexander Eraser, c 
27 Harbord St. 

Mrs. Eorsyth Grant, c 

Buiscarth Road. 

Miss Amy Grant, c, Peter St. 

Mr. Columbus Greene, c 

Mrs. Griffin, c, 77 D'Arcy St. 

Mr. Scott Griffin, c 

77 D'Arcy St. 

Mrs. James George, c 

Maple Ave. 
Mr. Clarke Gamble, c 
Mrs. Hills, c 

340 Crawford St. 



Mrs. Frederick Hills, c 

27 Bedford Road. 
Mr. Allan McLean Howard, c 

192 Carlton St. 
The Revd. J. Scott Howard, c 

192 Carlton St. 
Mr. A. McL. Howard, jr., c 

192 Carlton St. 
Miss Elizabeth Howard, c 

192 Carlton St. 
Miss Lucy Howard, c 

192 Carlton St. 
Mrs. Hicks, c, 57 Wilson Ave. 
Mr. Stephen A. Heward, c 

38 Peter St. 

Mr. CanniflF Haight 

The Hon. Richard Harcourt, c 
Parliament Buildings. 

Mrs. Alexander Ireland, c 

71 Bloor St. east. 

Mr. Alexander Lee Ireland, c 
71 Bloor St. east. 

Mr. Guy 0*Neil Ireland, c 

71 Bloor St. east. 
Miss Harriette Rosamond Phil- 
lippa Ireland, c 

71 Bloor St. east. 
Mr. Stephen M. Jarvis, c 

131 Beverley St. 
Mrs. Stephen M. Jarvis, c 

131 Beverley St. 
Miss Jane H. Jarvis, c 

154 Gerrard St. e. 
Dr. Ogden Jones, c, Carlton St. 
The Rev. William Jones, c 

Trinity College. 
Mr. Silas James, c 

77 Victoria St. 
Mr. iEmilius Jarvis, c 

'' Hazelburn.' 
Mr David Kemp, c 

31 St. Vincent St. 
Miss Sophia Louisa Kemp, c 

31 St. Vincent St. 
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Mr. Edward Augustine K^mp, c 
31 St. Vincent St. 

Mr. John Colborne Remp, c 

33 St. Vincent St. 
Mrs. George Kerr, c 

42 Charles St. 
Mr. A. H. F. Lefroy, c 
Mrs. H. C. Lee, c 

71 Bloor St. e. 
Mrs. Law, c 

504 Sherbourne St. 
Mrs. Merritt^ c 

40 St. George St. 
Miss Emily Merritt, c 

40 St. George St. 
Miss Catherine Nina Merritt, c 

40 St. George St. 
Mrs. MacKid, 51 Cowan Ave. 
Mrs. Murison, c 

23 Surrey Place. 
Mrs. Street Macklem, c 

Mr. Edmund Morris, c 

598 Spadina Ave. 
Mrs. Morris, c 

598 Spadina Ave. 
Mr. Harold Morriij, c 

598 Spadina Ave. 
Mr. Nehemiah Merritt, c 

Cecil St. 

Mrs. Mack, 187 St. Patrick St. 
Mr. Herbert M. Mowat 

Government Idolise 
Mr. Alexander McDonell, c 

123 Huron St. 
Mr. John McBead, c 

163 Dowling Ave. 
Mrs. John McBean, c 

163 Dowling Ave. 
Mrs. McBean, c 

161 Dowling Ave. 
Miss Elizabeth McBean 

1 61 Dowling Ave. 
Mr. E. A. Maclaurin, c 

713 Spadina Ave. 



Miss Maude Gwendolen Mac- 
laurin, c, 713 Spadina Ave. 
Mr. Norman Tempest Maclaur- 

*"» c, 713 Spadina Ave.. 
Miss Clare Frances Maclaurin, c 

713 Spadina Ave. 
Mrs. Grant Macdonald, c 

329 College 
Mr. Evan H. McLean, c 

Miss Josephine Maccallum, c 

13 Bloor St. w. 
Mr. Oliver Macklem 

The Glen, Rosedale. 
Mrs. J. K. Macdonald 

33 Charles St. 
Miss Isabel Mackenzie 

726 Spadina Ave. 
Mr. S. S. Macdonell, 

52 St. George St. 
C. E. Macdonald, c 

25 Toronto St. 
Mr. C. G. K. Nourse 

Bank of Commerce. 
Mr. Arthur D. Pringle, c 
Mrs. R. A. Pyne, c 

263 Gerrard St. e. 
The Revd. Adam U. de Pencier 

Howland Ave. 
Mr. E. A. C. Pew, c 
Mrs. Patriarche 
Miss Plumb 
Dr. Neville Parker 

249 University Ave. 
Mr. William Playter 

Confederation Life Ass'n. 
Mrs. John Ridout, c 
** Norwood," 

250 Rusholme Rd. 
Mr. Grant Ridout, c 

•* Norwood," 

250 Rusholme Rd. 
Mr. Charles E. Ryerson, c 
27 Cecil St. 
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Mrs. C. E. Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Mr. E. Egerton Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Mrs. E. Stanley Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Mr. John E. Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Miss Mary Ella Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Miss Isabel Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Mrs. Rowe, c, 23 Grove Ave. 
Mr. William Roaf, c 

80 Spadina Rd. 
Mr. James R. Roaf, c 

23 Adelaide St. e. 
Mr. C. Conway Robinson 

544 Spadina Ave. 
Mr. W. Beverley Robinson 

C.P.R. Office. 
Mr. D. B. Read, c 

McKinnon Building. 

Dr. G. S. Ryerson, c 

60 College St. 
Mr. George C. Ryerson, c 

60 College St. 
Mr. Yoris Sterling Ryerson, c 

60 College St. 
Mr. Eric Egerton Ryerson, c 
Mr. Arthur C. Ryerson, c 
Miss Laura Mary Ryerson, c 

Dr. J. Richardson, c 

St. Joseph St. 

Lt.-Col. George A. Shaw, c 
44 Leopold St. 

Mr. H. H. Shaver, c 

411 Huron St. 

Dr. E. W. Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 

Mrs. Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 

Mr. Godfrey Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 



Miss Emily Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 
Miss Beatrice Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 
Mr. F. C. Snider 

15 Toronto St. 
Dr. Stevenson 

172 Bloor St. e. 
Miss K. Stevenson 

172 Bloor St. c. 
Mrs. Strachan 

260 Richmond St. w. 
The Revd. C. E. Thomson, c 

142 Churchill Ave. 
Mrs. J. D. Tyrrell, c 

591 Sherbourne St. 
Mr. C. V. M. Temple, c 

47 St. George St. 
Mrs. Tilley 

24 Ann St. 
Mrs. Philip Todd 

12 Avenue PI. 
Mr. M. P. Vandervoort, c 
, Mrs. V. B. Wadsworth, c 
j Tyndall Ave. 

' Mrs. Warnock, c 
; 298 Sackville St. 

i Mr. Alfred Wilison 

626 Church St. 
Sheriff Widdifield 

168 St. George St. 
Miss Wilkie 

432 Sherbourne St, 

Non-Resfient Members* 

Mrs. R. H. Abraham, 

Burlington 
Mr. George Burnham, c 

Peterborough 
The Rev. Allan Ballard, Guelph 
Mr.J. C.Boyd, c, Simlt St Marie 
Mr. Orlando Bush, c, Kemptville 
Mrs. Isaac Cockburn, c 

Winnipeg 
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Mr. Peregrine Otway Page, c, 
**The Maplefields/' Ridgeway 
Mr. A. E. Otway Page, c, 

Ridgeway 
His Honor Judge Pringle, c, 

Cornwall 

Mr. Grant Powell, c, Ottawa 

Major General C. W. Robinson, 

C.B., London, Eng. 

Mr. W. H. Rowley, c, 

•*Worfield House," Ottawa 
Mr. Arthur Rowley, c 
C. I. Rapelje, c, Simcoe 
Miss Smart, c, **Midalta," 

Port Hope 
Mrs. Seymour, c, Ottawa 
Miss Seymour, c, Ottawa 
Mr. John D. Servos, 

Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Miss Martha A. Secord, Homer 
The Hon. David Tisdale, c, 

Simcoe 
Mrs. Tisdale, c, Simcoe 
Mr. Edgett Tisdale, c, Simcoe 
Mrs. J. Thorburn, c, Ottawa 
Mr. D. R. VanAllen, Chatham 
Dr. Van Buskirk,*St. Thomas 

Associate Members* 

Mrs. Willoughby Cummings 

44 Dewson St. 
Lt-Col. Dunn, 246 Bloor St. w. 
The Hon. T. Mayne Daly, 

Rossland, B.C. 
Mrs. W. H. Eakins 
Mrs. Wm. Hamilton Merritt 

90 Bloor St. e. 
Mrs. E. A. Maclaurin 

713 Spadina Ave. 
Mrs. S. S. Macdonell 
Mrs. A. U. de Pencier 

Howland Ave. 
Mrs. Ryerson, 60 College St. 
Mrs. Small, i Bedford Road 



Mr. H. R. Corson, c, Markham 
Sir Roderick Cameron, c 

Staten Island 
Major Charles Crutchley, 

London, England 
Mrs. Courtney, c, Ottawa 
Sir Richard Cartwright, 

Kingston 
Kenneth Chisholm, Brampton 
Miss Dickson, c, **Kirkmichael" 

Gait 
Mrs. T. Mayne Daly, c 

Rossland, B.C. 
Mr. John B. Diamond, c, Parma 
Mr. Allan Embury, Brampton 
Capt. D. M. Howard, c 

Fort MacLeod, N.W.T. 
Miss Fullmer, c, Ridgeway 
Sir Arthur Haliburton, c 

London, England 
Mr. George Harris, c, 

**Eldon House," London 
Mr. Edward Harris, c 

Port Dover 
Miss M. A. Humberstone, c 

York Mills 
Mrs. G. E. Husband, Hamilton 
Mrs. W. C. Hughson, Ottawa 
Mr. P. R. Jarvis, c, Stratford 
Major Horace Lee, c, Ottawa 
Miss Elizabeth Lundy, Lundy's 

Lane 
Mrs. W. George Littledale, 

Brachnell, Berks, England 
Dr. W. W. Meacham, c, Odessa 
Mr. John A. Macdonald, c, 

** The Pines," Alexandria 
Mr. George H. Mills, Hamilton 
Mr. T. R. Merritt, c, 
** Rodman Hall," St. Catharines 
Sir Hugh Guion Macdonell, c, 
H.B.M., Legation, Lisbon 
Mrs. Mackellar, c, Hamilton 
Mrs. O'Beirne, c, Lundy*s Lane 

Members are requested to report any change of residency to the 
Assistant Secretary. Digitized by VjOOQFC 
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The Late Hon* John Beverley Robinson* 

BY DR. RYERSON. 
ELECTED PRESIDENT MAY IITH, 1896 ; DIED JUNE I9TH OF THE 

SAME YEAR. 

Hon. John Beverley Robinson was born at Beverley House 
Toronto, on Feb. 21st 1820. He was the second son of Sir John 
Beverley Robinson, Chief Justice of Upper Canada, and grandsoi 
of Christopher Robinson, U.E.L. , who served as an officer of the 
Queen's Rangers in the American Revolutionary War. Mr. Rob 
inson was educated at Upper Canada College, and subsequently 
studied law in the office of Christopher (afterwards Judge) Hager- 
man. After two years spent in Mr. Hagerman's office, he trans- 
ferred his articles to Mr. James M. Strachan, a very prominent 
lawyer in his day, with whom he remained until he was called to 
the bar at Easter term, 1844. Soon after his admission to the bar 
he began practice, in which he was very successful. Mr. Robin- 
son interested himself in projects looking to the development 01 
his native province. He was largely interested in the building of 
the old Northern Railway, the Toronto and Guelph Railway, in 
the establishment of the Western Canada Loan and Savings Com- 
pany, and in the building of the Rossin House hotel. Mr. Rob- 
inson was for many years City Solicitor of Toronto, and was some 
time President of the St. George's Society. His public services 
began with the Rebellion of 1837, when he was A.D.C. to Sir 
Francis Bond Head. He carried despatches to Washington dur- 
ing the winter in eight days — then a remarkably short time, there 
being no faster mode of travelling than stage coach. After some 
time spent in the American Capitol, he returned to Toronto and 
joined Col. Hill's regiment, in which he served for about a year as 
lieutenant. In 1 851 he was elected as an alderman for St. Pat- 
rick's ward, for which he sat for six years, being elected Mayor 
in 1857. The following year he was returned to Parliament as 
a Conservative representative of Toronto and supporter of the 
Cartier-Macdonald administration on March 27th, 1862, became 
President of the Council in this administration. In 1872 he was 
again returned to Parliament for Algoma. In 1878 he was elected 
by a large majority for'West Toronto. He continued to represent 
this constituency until his appointment, on 30th June, 1880, as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, which distinguished office he held 
for seven years with marked success, retiring on the expiration of 
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his term amid g-eneral expressions of sincere regret. He married 
Mary Jane Hagerman, daughter of his former preceptor in Law. 
Mr. Robinson's popularity *at Government House was greatly en- 
hanced by his charming and amiable wife's assistance. She died 
some years before his decease deeply regretted by a large circle of 
friends. Mr. Robinson was always greatly interested in athletics, 
and was a boy with the boys to the last. In his youth he was con- 
sidered the best all-round amateur athlete in Toronto, and was at 
one time champion oarsman of Toronto bay ; hence his acceptable 
and successful presidency of the Toronto Athletic Club. He was 
a warm friend to Canada, possessing a truly patriotic spirit, and 
as a member of Parliament always kept the best interests of his 
country uppermost in his mind. His choice as President of the 
U. E. L. A. was justly regarded as most happy. His intimate know- 
ledge of this country, his urbanity and his large experience in public 
affairs caused much to be hoped of him. The Association was 
doomed to disappointment ; the only meeting he presided over as 
President being almost immediately followed by his sudden death 
while preparing to address a great political meeting in the Massey 
Hall on the 19th of June, 1896. 
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Early Days of Some of the York Loyalists* 

BY MRS. VICTORIA MONTGOMERY BRERETON. 

The family I propose treating on more fully is that of Montgom- 
ery, of which was Capt. Alexander Montgomery, who, after leav- 
ing Ireland, settled in new York, where he had his stores burned 
by the American rebels : being a staunch Loyalist he fled into the 
British lines for protection. (In 1783 he went to the province of 
New Brunswick and settled at Gagetown. He some time after- 
wards went to visit his son Archibald at Oswego, and there died 
in the year 1808.) His son and namesake, Capt. Alexander Mont- 
gomery, being a retired officer, left his home in Stamford, Connec- 
ticutt, U.S., and with his wife and family fled into New Bruns- 
wick where he endured much privation and suff'ering, and remov- 
ing to Upper Canada he at last reached York (Toronto) with his 
wife and six children. There were there at that time only ten log 
house<5 and six puncheons* shanties built. Being a man of good 
parts and a staunch Loyalist he was kindly received by the father 
of the late Hon. John Beverley Robinson, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario, the two families occupying the one house for some 
time. This was in 1799 late in the fall. Alexander Montgomery 
died in Toronto in the year 1841 at the advanced age of ninety- 
eight, leaving three sons and three daughters. Being a man of 
wealth, he left his estates on life lease to his children, then to their 
posterity. His eldest son, John, was a remarkable man ; having 
had little or no education — only that which he wrought out him- 
self, and was taught by his father in winter evenings by the side 
of the old-fashioned fire-place, by the light of the blazing pitch- 
pine knots in his new Canadian home.* Being of a strong, robust 
constitution, with a will right and good, he commenced with his 
father to clear away the forest, and assist to chop and log the 
ground where the St. Lawrence Market now stands. To fell an 
acre of standing timber in four days was his usual ** stint" as it 
was termed in those days. He and his father built the Old Fort, 
almost in front of the Parliament Buildings on Front Street, and 
more lately the one now existing at the Queen^s Wharf. He was 
at the battle of York, sftid an eye-witness to the death of General 
Pike, and together with his old friend Joseph Sheppard of Yonge 
Street, stood by the side of the General when he was killed with 
a stone, caused by the blowing up of a magazine. John Mont- 
gomery had previously been sent to Kingston with a party in 
charge of some bateaux, and, hearing while at Kingston that the 
Yankees intended to make an attack on York, they left with their 
boats and sixty-five men and hastened homewards. When off" Co- 
bourg they saw the American fleet beating up the lake, and in the 
morning, just as the sun was beginning to appear, he, with others, 
started on a forced march from what is now called Port Hope, a 
distance of sixty-five miles, only six of the number reaching York 
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between sun and sun — the names of those noble men were : John 
Montgomery, Georgre Bond, Silas Emes Lawrence, Richard Gra- 
ham, of East Gwillinsbury, and William Hill, the last a brother- 
in-law of John Montgomery — the remainder became foot-sore and 
leg weary, but they all reached York in time to participate in that 
struggle on that memorable day in defence of their hearths and 
homes. After peace was declared John Montgomery, with his 
father and family, settled at a place now called Newton Brook 
(formerly Montgomery Ville) and a Methodist Church now stands 
on the site of his place of business, where he accumulated a large 
fortune — the most commodious house on Yonge Street at that 
time and where he came in almost daily intercourse with the immi- 
grants and settlers : we may here say that on account of his good- 
ness of heart and philanthropic acts he was a general favorite, 
poor and rich were all the same to him, and the old elm which 
marked his house — called to this day the Welcome Tree, still 
stands the storm, nearly opposite being the corner-post of old John 
Commers lot — was a cheering sight to the fatigued and lone stran- 
gers, for although without means in their pockets they knew they 
would at least find a home and a friend in John Montgomery. We 
will give one incident of many that are related. Late on Saturday 
night in the fall -of 1818, one Silas Morton was moving north- 
ward with his family, consisting of five persons ; he had spent his 
last dollar and his family had tasted nothing since the early morn- 
ing. Hearing of the goodness of Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Morton 
made bold to lay before him in plain words his position. He was 
at once taken in, welcomed, and fed and sheltered, and, when leav- 
ing, provisions were placed in their sack enough to last them un- 
til they should reach their destination, and placing a five-dollar 
note in the hand of Silas Morton, John Montgomery said, ** Now 
stranger take this, and if you are an honest man when you earn 
the money and have it to spare, pay it back. If you do not I will 
always know you are in my debt." We need not say that the 
same was faithfully repaid and the family respect the name of 
Montgomery in kind remembrance to this day. 

For some years John Montgomery made his home with his 
youngest son at Barrie, County of Simcoe, where he died October 
30th, 1879, leaving a widow and three sons and three daughters. 
His eldest son. Dr. John Willmott Montgomery, was Assistant 
Medical Superintendent of the Rockwood Asylum, Kingston, and 
now deceased ; his youngest son, Frederick Meyers, is Deputy 
Registrar for County Simcoe. His daughter Sarah, born in New 
Brunswick, was married to Capt. Marsh and resided for over fifty 
years at Ridgetown, County of Bothwell. On attaining her one 
hundredth birthday she was presented by the people of that place 
with a gold medal as being the oldest inhabitant of that part of 
the country. By request of the people after the presentation she 
sat for her portrait. She lived to the grand old age of 106 years 
and died in 1883, retaining all her mental faculties till the last 
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Frances, another daughter, born in York in 1805, was married to 
Dr. Morrison, father of the late Chief Justice Joseph Morrison and 
of Mr. Angus Morrison, M.P,, and Mayor of Toronto, and Mrs. 
Mary Currier. Richard Montgomery, the youngest son, born at 
York, February 9th, 1807, married, October 30th, 1831, Hannah 
Smith, who was also born in York, April 12th, 18 12, being the 
eldest daughter of John Smith, a staunch Loyalist who lived at 
Thornhill. Richard Montgomery died on the old homestead at 
Newton Brook, County of York, (still in the family) on August 
14th, 1873, leaving a widow, six sons and six daughters. Of 
these may be mentioned his son Nathan Meyers Montgomery, 
Mrs. F. D. Quantz, of Innisfield, County Simcoe, Mrs. C. W. 
Scott, Whitchurch, and C. A. Montgomery, of Newton Brook. 
His youngest daughter, Victoria, born at Newton Brook, County 
York, May 24th, 1855, was married in 1877 to Richard L. Brere- 
ton, son of John and Catherine Brereton, of Kilburin Kings, Coun- 
ty Trilliamore, Ireland, and now wholesale fur manufacturer of 
Toronto. His widow made her home with her daughter, Mrs. 
Brereton, up to the time of her death, where she passed away in 
the year 1883, in her 72nd year ; being a devout christian she was 
much respected and loved by all who knew her. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brereton's children are ist, Francis Louise Victoria, born 1877 ; 
Frederick Arthur, born 1879 ; Herbert Richard, born 1881. 
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Sketch of the Family of Otway-Pagc. 

BY PEREGRINE OTWAY-PAGE. 

It was about the year 1776, after the loss of all their property 
because of loyalty to their King and Crown, that my ancestors on 
my mother's side were forced to migrate to Canada. However, it 
is uncertain from what part of the United States they came. They 
reached Canada after a long, dangerous journey of much suffering 
and privation. Arriving first at Fort Niagara and there resting a 
few days, they were transferred to Canada under the British flag. 

The family consisted of my grandfather, the late Joseph Haines, 
his wife, four sons, Peter, Philip, Joseph and Edward, and two 
daughters Sarah, my mother, and her sister, who afterward mar- 
ried a Mr. Whitney. When about one day's march from the fron- 
tier, Sarah, who was but eight years of age, while bringing water 
from a near-by spring, was seized by two squaws and wrapped 
into their blankets and carried away. It was in the early evening 
after a whole day's weary travel, but her brothers pursued them 
and shot one when the squaws quietly let loose their little captive, 
and she was thus recovered in perfect safety. The same gun had 
been their protection upon other occasions during their escape to 
Canada, and I have it to this day in my possession in perfect 
order. My grandfather, Joseph Haines, was granted 200 acres of 
land on the Four Mile Creek in the township of Niagara. His son 
Joseph was also granted 200 acres adjoining his father. Peter 
received his grant in the township of Ancaster, near Hamilton. 
Mrs. Whitney got her 200 acres on the Humber, and Sarah was 
granted 200 acres in Darlington township. My grandfather, 
Joseph Haines, died at the Humber at the reputed age of 130 
years. My father, Thomas Otway-Page, came to Canada from 
England in 1792. He was highly connected by blood, the eldest 
brother of the eminent Gen. Sir Loftus William Otway and Admiral 
Sir Robert Waller Otway, but he attached his mother's maiden 
name Page on reaching Canada. In England he was a Tory and 
a fast friend of Gen. Maitland, afterwards Governor-General, but 
his fearless advocacy of free speech and equal rights to all caused 
a rupture with Gov. Maitland because he could not condone the 
outrage committed by the order of Sir Peregrine Maitland upon 
one Robert Randall under the form of law, and also for having 
caused Mr. Forsyth's house to be tumbled into the Niagara River 
at Niagara Falls, and for which Sir Peregrine Maitland was re- 
called by the home government. My grandfather subsequently 
became a staunch Baldwin Reformer of influence. He was un- 
officious, educated and a man of wide and liberal views. My 
mother was a widow. Bland by name, with two children, Philip 
and Margaret, when my father married her in 1808. In the 
meantime my father had bought among other lands in Bertie lot 
32 B. F. L. E., Point Abino, which was granted in 1797 to one 
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Timothy Skinner, a U. E. Loyalist, who had migrated from the 
States contemporaneously with the Haines family. My mother 
sold her grant in Darlington, and they moved to Bertie on lot 
32 B. F. L. E. , where the family have always resided since 1808. 

During the war of 181 2 my father joined a detachment of the 
89th Dragoons, to which he had belonged in England, and while 
he fought through the war with Captain Chambers in defence of 
his home, king and country, my mother looked after the farm, 
and she even prepared and wove the clothing from the flax worn 
by those on the farm, in addition to her household duties, etc., 
and was frequently obliged to ride to Niagara in the dead of night, 
a distance of thirty miles, on horseback. During one of those 
nocturnal trips to Niagara, taken in the evening of the 12th of 
October, 181 2, being about to leave Niagara towards morning, 
having just secured her countersign, she heard the battle of 
Queenston going on and shortly after saw Gen. Sir Isaac Brock 
and his aide-de-camp. Col. MacDonell, ride away to the scene 
of action, to their fate. It was she who remarked that Gen. 
Brock had forgotten his sword, a very strange incident, but he 
refused to return for it and remarked that he had a presentiment 
that it would be his last battle, which subsequently proved only 
too true. She remained at Niagara until victory crowned our 
arms, and in the evening of the same day she realized how dearly 
that victory had been bought when news reached Niagara that the 
mortal remains of Gen. Sir Isaac Brock and his faithful aide-de- 
camp were on the way to Fort George, where, in the presence of 
Gen. Roger Sheaffe, both bodies were laid to rest in one grave 
with the tears and sorrow of the whole country. 

In July, 1814, my mother, having learned of the firing by the 
Americans of the village of St. Davids, promptly sent all her able- 
bodied farm servants to the seat of war, and next day, the 25th of 
July, 18 14, the terrible battle of Lundy's Lane was fought. She 
also sent her only son Philip who was but sixteen years of age, 
and he was orderly for Gen. Drummond during that day and night 
of carnage. My mother garnered the grain with the help of small 
boys that summer, and with horses all disabled by the incidents 
of war. I was born the 22nd of August in the same year and 
was named after father's fast friend. Sir Peregrine Maitland. 
My father had his horse shot under him at Lundy's Lane, and re- 
ceived a musket ball in his thigh which he carried with him to his 
grave in 1832. 

Three of my uncles were at the battle of Sandwich under Gen. 
Brock, including my Uncle Philip, who* was burned to death in 
Toronto shortly afterwards. My father belonged to Captain 
Chambers' company of fifty picked men. They were the terror of 
three hundred American frontier cowtails who were deputed to 
harass the inhabitants. They once took possession of our farm, 
and loaded nineteen wagons with all our grain, hay, provisions, 
etc., in the fall of 1814, and we were compelled that winter to pay 
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$i6.oo per barrel for our flour. It was at this time, when I was 
but a few months old, they came near pelting- me to death, sport- 
ively, with our fine golden pippin apples. They sacked our cellar, 
taking therefrom all our winter's meat, including four saddles of 
dried venison, and stole mother's carving-knife, a relic she had 
brought from her home in the United States, but it was returned 
and is still in our possession in fair order. The soldier who took 
it was ordered by the captain to apologize to my mother for the 
theft, and was also reprimanded for using impudent language to- 
wards her. I can never cease to admire the resolute bravery of 
my mother, who in many respects was a most remarkable woman 
While father was a large and powerful man, mother was small in 
stature, dark complexioned, with piercing black eyes, very small 
feet and small slim hands. Her hair was black as a raven, and so 
extremely long that she could stand erect on it trailing on the 
floor. A fearless rider on horseback, she was as resolute as she 
was active. One incident proves this. About 1822 a mischievous 
boy set fire to a cat, which dashed up a steep ladder into the garret 
of our house, where father kept his store of gunpowder covered 
with cotton waste. Smoke Issued at once. I screamed fire to my 
mother, and she took a two-pail bucket of water and ascended the 
ladder and extinguished the fire, but not until three of the hoops 
were burned off one of the powder kegs. 

After the war, times began very much to improve. My father 
took a position as acting sheriff under Sheriff Hamilton for the 
united counties of Welland and Lincoln in 181 6, and acted in that 
capacity until 1822, the family, with my mother at its head, re- 
maining on our lands here. My father, however, commenced a 
business in Toronto shortly after 1828, and while attending to his 
business as storekeeper he died there in 1832. In the meantime 
he had left a kind old gentleman and a fast friend of our family on 
Point Abino, by name Dennis, under bond to care for that part of 
our estate, and as it was useless for farming purposes he subsisted 
chiefly by cultivating a few acres, fishing and netting pigeons. 
Mr. Dennis furnished us with barrels of salted pigeons on condi- 
tion that I would not destroy his pigeon business by shooting 
them, and so expert did he become at pigeon-netting that he con- 
sidered a take in one day of less than fifty dozens during the sea- 
son a poor day. He often exceeded that number very much. 
This kind old man died in 1834, full of gratitude to our family. 
In the meantime I had grown from an infant hunter of four years 
of age with a pack of wolf dogs that protected me from rattle- 
snakes and carrying a musket with flints, to an age when I could 
make it the rule to shoot off the heads of wild pig-eons with my 
rifle. 

When I was about ten years of age, our place being terribly in 
fested with rattlesnakes, I was bitten by one in the top of my foot 
This nearly proved fatal. It was many months before I recovered, 
and then I became subject to fits until I was 15. The Rebellion of 
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1837 broke out when I was about 18 years of age. My mother, 
ever imbued with a martial spirit, advised me to turn out, which I 
did, and I was the second recruit to volunteer under Col. Kirby, 
leaving an old eccentric philosopher named Brandyman, who had 
been my tutor from childhood, with my mother on the farm, and I 
was mainly instrumental in causing the volunteers to be armed 
with muskets, which were not at first issued to them. I had no 
trouble in instructing the recruits to shoot, for I was about as per- 
fect a marksman in those days as could be found anywhere. 

I was married in April, 1839, to Miss Magdaline Snider. She was 
a most dutiful wife and fond mother to my four children and her 
19 grandchildren, but to our great sorrow and grief she passed 
over to the majority in 1890, aged 75 years, regretted by all. My 
mother died in 1852, full of years, aged 84 ; and she was laid to 
rest, by her special request, on the bank of Lake Erie, on Lot 32, 
B.F.L.E., overlooking Point Abino Bay, a most beautiful spot in 
front of a few garden acres which had been her delight to cultivate 
during her earlier years, but now for years overgrown with wild 
sweet balsams. This little plot had been consecrated as the burial- 
place of pioneers many, many years previous to 1852, and was 
made more sacred as the last resting-place of all that was mortal 
of one who was a noble heroine, and with all the attributes of the 
kindest mother. 
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The Sufferings of the U. E* Loyalists* 

BY ALLAN MACLEAN HOWARD. 

I shall endeavour to place before you the true position which our 
ancestors occupied in the unfortunate rebellion in the States in 1776. 
Their history has almost invariably been written by their enemies, 
and I hope to be able to place them and their actions in a truer 
light than has generally been done. Success is the main thing, 
and the rebels having been successful, our ancestors had to bear 
the inevitable and make the best of it, which, as most of us know, 
was bad enough. The original population of Massachusetts, the 
headquarters of the rebellion, were Republican in principal from 
the first ; they were Puritan and Independent, and were always in 
dispute with the King about their charter, but so soon as Crom- 
well got in power, though he treated them in a much more arbi- 
trary manner, they had not a word to say, because it was a republic 
he represented. That was the character of the population amongst 
whom the rebellion was fostered. They remained perfectly quiet, 
while they apprehended danger from the French and Indians on 
the north. 

There were several Colonial regiments, in one of which was Wash- 
ington, who distinguished himself at Braddock*s defeat, and it is 
said that if his services had been recognized, by promotion or other- 
wise, he would not have been a rebel. There is no doubt that 
there was a disposition among the regular troops to look down 
upon the Colonials. John Bull was somewhat inclined to do so, 
and is not altogether free from blame. At that time Great Britain 
had some 50,000 men in the States, besides a large navy to protect 
them. English statesmen thought that the Colonists could afford to 
pay something towards their own protection, and so relieved their 
heavily-taxed fellow-subjects in Great Britain. They thought that 
the least objectionable would be a tax on tea and stamps. It so 
affected the Boston tea merchants that they got up in arms at once 
and turned smugglers, sending out boats to take tea off French 
vessels without paying duty. Then the governor closed the fort, 
and the storm arose. This was made a pretext to bring to a head 
the matter which they had been hatching for a long time before. 
Great Britain finding so much opposition to it, had the tax 
removed, but they were not satisfied. There was a disloyal and 
republican opposition in the English House of Commons, which 
fostered the discontent of the Americans, in the hope of establish- 
ing a republic, and by doing so, to cause one to be established in 
Great Britain. 

John Wesley places the matter in its true light in his calm 
address to the Americans, where he says : — **My opinion is this, 
we have a few men in England who are determined enemies to 
monarchy, whether they hate his present Majesty on any other 
ground than because he is a king, I know not, but they cordially 
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hate his office, and have for some years been undermining him with 
all diligence, in hopes of erecting their grand idol — their dear 
commonwealth — upon its ruins. I believe they have let very lew 
into their design, but they are steadily pursuing it, as by various 
other means, so in particular by inflammatory papers, which are 
industriously and continually dispersed throughout the towns and 
country. By this method they have already brought thousands of 
people even to the pitch of madness. By the same, only varied 
according to your circumstances, they have likewise inflamed 
America. I have no doubt but these very men are the original 
cause of the present breach between England and her Colonies." 
And he goes on to say that the American rebellion must in great part 
be traced to the Puritanical origin of the New England States, is 
certain. 

I have shown in what part of the States the rebellion originated. 
I shall now endeavor to show which portion of the population ad- 
hered to the Crown, and which portion were rebels. There was a 
large Scoto-Irish element among the rebels in North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, as well as the New England Puritans. The 
Highland Scotch, I am glad to say, adhered to the Crown. There 
was a large settlement in the Mohawk Valley of Highlanders, prin- 
cipally from the Macdonalds, who were all Roman Catholics, some 
of whose ancestors, no doubt, hadbeen out with Prince Charlie, who 
all adhered to the Crown, and some of the best settlements in On- 
tario are composed of them and their descendants, and who formed a 
very material feature in the defence of the province in 1812, among 
whom were the Glengarry Fencibles. There was also a large High- 
land settlement in South Carolina. The celebrated Flora Macdonald 
was one of the number, whose husband, Capt. Macdonald, took part 
in the war. It was amongst those thatGeneralAllan McLean, of Tor- 
loisk, raised the regiment that was known as the Royal Highland 
Emigrants, and was afterwards embodied as tbe 84th, and which was 
distinguished at the siege of Quebec by Generals Montgomery and 
Arnold, in 1776. The Rev. John Bethune, father of the late bishop, 
was chaplain in the same corps. There has been an attempt on 
the part of one of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States to show that the Church of England and her 
clergy sided with the so-called patriots. I suppose in order to 
popularize the Protestant Episcopal Church in the States ; but I 
find that there were no less than one hundred and ten of the 
Church's clergy that were United Empire Loyalists, and who left 
their parishes rather than give up their allegiance. We all know 
what they had to endure at the hands of the rebels. The Method- 
ists, owing to the course pursued by Wesley, were especially 
singled out — tar and feathering was not the only cruelty to which 
they were exposed in those days of brutal violence. The English 
missionaries were glad to escape as they could. The prevailing 
religion in the Southern States had been that of the Church of Eng- 
land, but the clergy were driven away during the trouble. The 
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whole of the Church property was confiscated, and when affairs 
were settled none of it was restored, and no attempt made, either 
by the general or states Government, to substitute any kind of 
religious instruction in place of the establishment which had been 
destroyed. The Methodists had hitherto been members of the 
English Church, but upon the compulsory emigration of the clergy 
they found themselves deprived of the sacraments, and could ob- 
tain no baptism for their children, for neither the Presbyterian, the 
Independent, nor Baptist would administer those ordinances to 
them unless they would renounce their connection with Mr. Wesley 
and join with their respective sects. 

I disapprove of rebellion in the abstract. I do not think there 
was any sufficient cause to rebel. We are told in the Bible that 
** Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft,** also ** to fear God, honor 
the king, and meddle not with them that are given to change.** 
Consequently, I think no Christian man should engage in it. 
There is no doubt there were causes of irritation, which in time 
would no doubt have been removed. It is interesting to note the 
religious character of the two parties. The Loyalists composed 
the great portion of the members of the Church of England. There 
was also a large number of Highland Roman Catholics, who ad- 
hered to the cause of the King, while the rebels were recruited 
from the Scoto-Irish, the Independents, and that portion of the 
population which, for want of a better name, I would designate as 
Protestant heathens. 

George Ellis, President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
says: — **The term Tories, Loyalists and Refugees are burdened 
with the piteous record of wrong and suffering. Massachusetts 
was the first State to initiate severe proceedings against Tories, 
which involved banishment and confiscation of property." 

To show the hatred manifested towards the Loyalists, John 
Adams, in a letter written from Holland, says : — ** That the Tories, 
as he had recommended at first, should have been fined, inprisoned, 
and hanged. I would have hanged my own brother had he taken 
part with our enemy in the contest.** The New York Journal of 
the 9th of Feb., 1775, defines a Tory as a thing whose head is in 
England, and its body in America, with a neck that ought to be 
stretched. After the war closed, and the hopes of the Loyalists 
were destroyed, the exodus then began. They had to escape the 
be^t way they knew how, as they were shown no mercy. The 
more candid of American writers admit that they then lost the best 
part of their population. I have a very interesting list of some 
ninety-eight Boston Loyalists, with a description of their estates, 
which were forfeited at the close of the rebellion. Some persons 
may think that we should not rake up old animosities. I do not 
wish to do so, but there are certain facts in history that the Loyal- 
ists and their descendants require to be reminded of. I am sorry 
to say that in the States the old feeling is still kept alive in the 
school books which the rising generation are taught. 
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Another instance that I came across the other day may be 
worthy of relating in connection with the treatment of the Loyal- 
ists. It is contained in Judge Jones' history of New York. He 
was a member of St. George's church, at Hemstead, Long Island, 
then in charge of the Reverend Mr. Cutting. The rebel, Colonel 
Cornell, when he established his headquarters there, converted the 
church into a storehouse, forbade the parson to pray for the King 
or Royal family, and m^de use of the communion table for his 
Yankees to eat their pork and molasses upon. A universal hunt 
for the Loyalists took place. They were pursued like wolves and 
bears, from swamp to swamp, from one hill to another, from dale 
to dale, in consequence of which, numbers were taken ; some 
were wounded, and a few murdered. The prisoners were con- 
ducted with infamy under a guard of rebels to New York ; insult- 
ed and abused upon the road, and, without a hearing, ordered by 
a board of rebel officers to be transported to different parts of New 
England. 

All were classed as Tories no matter what their political opinions 
were, so long as they opposed the rebels in their attempt to dis- 
member the Empire. In fact, they were monarchial in their views, 
and would not give up their allegiance to their lawful Sovereign, 
while the rebels were Republican, and whose allegiance hung very 
loosely about them. 

American patriotism, I regret to say, is to the present day kept 
alive among the masses by their hatred of Great Britain. All their 
legislation is hostile to us, and I am afraid will continue, so long 
as we maintain our connection with the Empire. There is no 
doubt it is the dream of the American politician to possess the 
whole of the continent, which God forbid. And I trust that there 
is no descendant of the United Empire Loyalists who would ever 
forget that he is a Canadian first and always, but that above all, 
he has the honor and prestige of being a subject of her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
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History and Historiettes of the U. E« Loyalists* 

BY EDWARD HARRIS. 

After the lapse of a century, American historians, descended 
from men who fought for the Revolution, having access to 
papers and the secret correspondence of the time, are writing dis- 
interestedly, and with historical accuracy, towards those Ameri- 
cans who thought and fought against the Revolution. The sub- 
ject has become one of interest to the American student. In 
lighter literature also we now have from time to time a full display 
in portraiture as well as text of colonial dames, daughters of the 
Revolution, and American patriot families. 

On' the Loyalist side, our ancestors have left it as a legacy to 
their grandchildren to wonder what manner of men and women 
they were to survive the horrors of banishment ; driven to desper- 
ation, impoverished, and escaping with their lives to a wilderness. 
The Huguenots and French emigres had civilized countries to es- 
cape to, and follow various handicrafts and intellectual occupations. 
The Moors were well treated when banished from Spain, and 
Spaniards had equitable treatment when the Dutch obtained free- 
dom. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was civil death to 
all Huguenots. The Americans made the treaty of peace of 1783 
worse than civil death to all Loyalists. 

Sir Charles Russell, in a recent address delivered in the States, 
referring to true civilization, said : 

**The true signs are thoughts for the poor and suffering ; chiv- 
alrous regard and respect for women ; the frank recognition of 
human brotherhood ; the narrowing of the domain of mere force 
as a governing factor in the world ; the love of ordered freedom ; 
the abhorrence of what is mean and cruel and vile ; ceaseless de- 
votion to the claims of justice." 

The Americans, at the inception and birth of their Republic, 
violated every precept of Christianity and of a boasted civilization, 
even to confiscating the valuable estates of many helpless women. 
For all time it is to be a part of American history that the last 
decade of the eighteenth century saw the most cruel and vindictive 
act of spoilation recorded in modern history. The Acadians have 
been immortalized in verse, but were there no Evangelines among 
the Loyalists? Yea ! and many of them. 

It is admitted now that the American Revolution was the work 
of an energetic minority, who succeeded on committing an unde- 
cided and fluctuating majority to courses for which they had little 
love, and leading them step by step to a position from which it 
was impossible to recede. Every third American was a Loyalist, 
and continued so through every form of abuse and disaster. In 
the Act of Banishment, passed by Massachusetts in September, 
1778, against the most prominent Loyalist leaders of the State, 
one may now read the names of 310 of her citizens — that list of 
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names reads like the bead-roll of the noblest and oldest families 
concerned in founding and up-building New England civilization, 
more than 60 being graduates of Harvard. 

The character now given to our ancestors, the Loyalists, by the 
best and most recent American writers, is that ** Jhey dif fered from 
their contempo raries of _equ.al virtue^ sincerity and intelligence on 
^^® I3atriot__si.cl£-in that single quality- of loyalty. Almost without 
an exception they felt and were ready to censure, and even to re- 
sist, the oppressive measures of the Mother Country. They be- 
lieved that calm but earnest remonstrance would right all wrongs. 
They loved their Mother Country ; were proud of their relation to 
it ; felt secure under its protection, and their attachment gave as- 
surance of their confidence in its just intents. They could not 
persuade themselves that the colonies could possibly triumph in a 
conflict with her. Their loyalty expressed their dread of anar.hy, 
and their reverence for constitutional order.'* 

During the contest, as opportunities occurred, these Loyalists 
were crippled and impoverished. The favorite plan for raising 
money was by confiscation of their property, and this was resorted 
to by every State. 

At the Treaty of Peace, 1783, their banishment and extermina- 
tion was a foregone conclusion. The bitterest words ever known 
to have been uttered by Washington were in reference to them. 
** He could see nothing better for them than to recommend sui- 
cide.*' Sir Guy Carleton wrote in 1783 to the Minister at Phila- 
delphia to explain the delay in evacuating New York : — 

**The violence in the Americans, which broke out soon after the 
cessation of hostilities, increased the number to look to me for escape 
from sudden destruction, but these terrors have of late been so con- 
siderably augmented that almost all within these lines conceive the 
safety of both their property and their lives depend upon being re- 
moved by me, which renders it impossible to say when the evacua- 
tion of New York will be completed. Whether they have just 
grounds to assert that there is either no Government for common 
protection, or that it secretly favors these proceedings, I shall not 
pretend to determine ; but as the daily gazettes and publications 
furnish repeated proofs, not only of disregard of the articles of 
peace, but as barbarous menaces come from committees formed in 
vaiious towns, cities and districts, and even at Philadelphia, the 
very place which Congress has chosen for their residence, I should 
show an indifference to the feelings of humanity, as well as to the 
honor and the interests of the nation whom I serve, to leave any 
of the Loyalists who are desirous to quit the country a prey to the 
violence they conceive they have so much cause to apprehend.*' 

Neither Congress nor any State made any recommendation that 
more humane treatment should be meted out to Loyalists. John 
Adams had written from Amsterdam that he would have hanged 
his own brother had he taken part against him. There are many 
excuses given by American writers for these acts of atrocity at the 
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close of the war. ** There was exhaustion under a burden of 
debts and a worthless currency.'* **In sheer bewilderment and 
desperation the people in many places were in a state of anarchy, 
breaking into acts of rebellion.'* **That to intrude upon a people 
thus burdened the claims of those who had been the allies of the 
British was simply preposterous.*' 

Dr. Franklin, in his private correspondence, written while peace 
negotiations were in progress, made no disguise that he ** thought 
it wise to keep out of the country those hated British sympathisers 
who, if scattered over it, might be mischievous in their influence.*' 

The mob were therefore allowed to commit any outrage or atro- 
city, while the authorities in each State remained apparently indif- 
ferent. A sample of Loyalist ill-treatment, showing that barbar- 
ity ruled, as well as confiscation and banishment, is to be found in 
a letter written October 22, 1783, to a Boston friend, and preserved 
in New York City Manual, 1870. 

** The British are leaving New York every day, and last week 
there came one of the d — d refugees from New York to a place 
called Wall Kill, in order to make a tarry with his parents, where 
he was taken into custody immediately. His head and eyebrows 
ware shaved, tarred and feathered ; a hog yoke put on his neck, 
and a cowbell thereon — upon his head a very high hat and feathers 
were set, well plumed with tar, and a sheet of paper in front, with 
a man drawn with two faces, representing the traitor Arnold and 
the devil." 

The indifference shown to treaty obligations by Congress and 
the States, and the secret determination to eradicate everything 
British from the country, is now known to have been the deliber- 
ate, well-considered policy of the founders of the republic. This 
timidity, or even call it policy, has continued to the present time. 
It is within easy imagination to believe that those magnificent 
States extending from Maine to Florida would have depopulated 
the British isles had it not been for the Revolution, and the hatred 
of England which survived it. The world had never offered any 
such attraction or outlet for emigration. It ceased to come. 
The old homes and estates of the successful rebels, as well as those 
of the banished Tories, crumbled to decay. Life was diverted to 
the cities, and rural life became a monotonous routine. There are 
a succession of incidents bearing upon this point, but time permits 
a reference to two or three only. In 181 2, when America declared 
war. Napoleon was at the height of his power — England was ex- 
hausted in the contest with him. Her great War Minister, Pitt, 
had died broken-hearted. The indications were reasonably favour- 
able to a permanent occupation of the Canadas by the States, and 
the extinction of all British interests on this continent. 

In 1837, and during the Fenian raids of 1866, the American 

[ frontier was openly allowed to be made a base of operations 

against Canada. In 1842 the Maine boundary question disclosed 

so hostile a feeling against Great Britain, that Congress would not 
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American commissioner, produced maps and surveys which had 
been suppressed, which, had they been disclosed to.^he British 
Commissioner, would have given to Canada one-third '^of the State 
of Maine. When confederation of the Canadian provinces took 
pla ce, it wa s placed 6n~recbrdJn'^nie7Houserot Kepresentatives that 
it was disapprov ed^nd regarded as a menace by the United States 
The Venezuela message~was issued at a thiie when-England was 
believed to be isolated and without an ally. It showed that war 
could be declared against Great Britain at any time in ten minutes, 
upon any pretext, while an arbitration treaty to secure peace be- 
tween the two nations takes protracted consideration. This is the j 
result of one hundred and twenty years of schooling of the native- | 
born and the emigrant into a detestation of everything British. 

The anti-English feeling in the States after the revolution had 
unexpected results. Although there were many men of education 
and refinement among the successful patriots, the more cultured 
and conservative classes had been banished. Washington com- 
menced his Presidency with a court having the exclusiveness and 
codes of precedence adopted in European countries, and this was 
continued by two or three Presidents. In the time of Jefferson all 
such ceremony was abolished. When the British Ambassador 
presented his credentials at the White House, Jefferson received 
him in shirt sleeves and slippers. Thirty years after the Revolu- 
tion the class whom Washington and the cultured Virginians be- 
lieved would be prominent in the union had ceased to represent 
•anything or have political power. John Adams, the founder of 
the constitution, when venerable in years, deplored the abolition of 
a property qualification. 

The public affairs of the United States during the last two years 
have disclosed that there now exists in those States a numerous, 
highly educated and conservative element, not dissimilar to the 
banished Loyalists of the last century. Following President Cleve- 
land's unhappy Venezuela message the magazines, reviews, public 
press and the pulpit overflowed with a brilliant series of public 
utterances, which baffled for the present the wild schemes of the 
ever-existing, energetic minority, ready either for war, confisca- 
tion, the debasement of the currency, or Socialistic schemes. 

** In public affairs competency on the part of administrators is 
the first thing sought for, and the only thing trusted. But in pri- 
vate affairs the penalty of any disregard of this rule comes quickly. 
In public affairs the operation of all causes is much slower, and 
their action is obscure. Nations take centuries to fall, and the 
catastrophe is preceded by a long period of the process called *bad 
Government,' in which there is much suffering and alarm, but not 
enough to make the remedy plain." 

It may be that there is now going on in the States, and destined 
to continue, a voluntary banishment of the wealthy, the educated. 
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and the re6ned of many classes and both sexes. Discontented 
people are always in search of new homes. Happily it can never 
happen again with the same ** terror " as it did to our ancestors. 

There is no doubt that, had the Loyalists been permitted to 

remain in the States they would have been as true to the newj Gpv- 

-ernrrrent asthey had'been to the old. In Canada their descendants 

ar t? lu be fuuud a i iiuiii; evei V de n omination of Christia ns. They 

are represented in both politicalparli^s. At the present time 

xNova Scotia, New BrunswIcK and Ontario, the three great U.E. 

^ Loyalist provinces, have Reform Governments. The Premier of 

] Ontario is descended from Loyalists on both sides. The Federal 

'Government is now a Reform Government, with a French Catholic 

^ ^/Premier. i;OxaltjS w hich in Ca nada means a reverence for law 

t V /(and order ajid^a desi re to be.p.eiiceaWyaud yuiLll)) guveiuett, iS not 

\ 'Z' I a monopoly of any party, but is widespread aniJ evenly distfitjuted 

— ^ throughout the land. 

In this connection the recital of an incident relating to the loyal- 
ty of the Province of Quebec seems proper, although in no way 
connected with the U. E. Loyalists. 

In 1775 three American commissioners, the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Chase, and Charles Carrol, thoroughly indoctrinated 
and instructed to represent to the Canadians at Montreal and Que- 
bec that the object of the Americans was to defeat the project of 
the British Government against colonial freedom, and to extend to 
the French-Canadians, whom the Americans regarded as brothers, 
the means of assuring their own independence. 

The Commissioners left New York on the 2nd of April, 1775, 
and reached Montreal on the 29th. 

The Commissioners were told by the French-Canadians, repre- 
sented by their bishop, that since the acquisition of Canada by 
Great Britain the people had had no one aggression upon their rights 
to complain of; that, on the contrary, the British Government had 
observed all treaty stipulations ; that she had sanctioned and cov- 
ered with the aegis of her power the olden jurisprudence and an- 
cient customary legal practice of Canada, all being done with a 
respectful scrupulosity which merited grateful acknowledgment, 
and that the British Government had left them nothing to wish for. 
The failure of the Commissioners to corrupt the French-Canadians 
was complete. Nor should it be forgotten that had they been less 
firm in their loyalty, or been untrue to their treaty obligations, 
every vestige of British power would have been swept from the 
Canadas. The full details of these interesting historical proceed- 
ings will be found in Garneau's History of Canada. 



Readers of Parkman*s works will remember that all voyageurs, 
whether French or English, went from the St. Lawrence River to 
the Detroit River by the south shore of Lake Erie. In 1792, 
South-Western Ontario was an unbroken wilderness. Without 
General Simcoe*s report, which was made in 1793, no Loyalist 
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would have ventured the journey from New Brunswick and the 
Atlantic States to take up land there. In General Simcoe's report, 
which was favorable, the people had absolute confidence. 

It will here be noted that while the Loyalist migration to the 
Bay of Quinte and the shores of Lake Ontario took place in 1783 
and 1784, that to the shores of Lake Erie took place ten years 
later, and the influx continued for a further twelve years, all show- 
ing the unrelenting hatred and unforgiving spirit of the patriots to- 
wards those who had but recently been friends, neighbors, and not 
infrequently brothers and blood relations, and who had fought 
shoulder-to-shoulder together in subduing the French and their 
Indian allies. 

My grandfather escaped with his family to New Brunswick in 
1783. In 1794, at the suggestion of General Simcoe, he became 
the first settler in the Long Point country. He w^as an educated ^ 
and successful business man of New Jersey. His wife was a 
colonial dame, or what we now call a ** society woman." The 
banished Loyalists were, with few exceptions, educated and refined 
people. They were the successful representatives of trade, com- 
merce, agriculture, and professions, and the various occupations 
in the old colonies. 



In 1840, fifty years after the Loyalists went into the wilderness, 
impoverished, to lay the foundation of the great Province of On- 
tario, Mrs. Moody wrote her book, ** Roughing it in the Bush." 
It ran through several editions. In the preface she stated that 
her object was the hope of deterring well-educated people from 
settling in Ontario on account of the climate and the hardship. 

Mrs. Jameson about the same time arrived in Toronto, and in 
her ** Winter Studies and Summer Rambles" says of Toronto : — 
** I did not expect much, but for this I was not prepared. I went 
to bed last night in tears. The cold is so intense that the ink 
freezes as 1 write, and my fingers stiffen round my pen. A glass 
of water by my bedside, within a few feet of the hearth, heaped 
with logs of oak and maple, and kept burning all night long, is a 
solid mass of ice in the morning." 

At the same period Sir Francis Head published his book on 
Canada called **The Emigrant." He says : — ** My house at To- 
ronto was warmed by hot air from a large oven, with fires in all 
the sitting-rooms, nevertheless the wood for my grate, which was 
piled close to the fire, often remained till night covered with the 
snow which was on it, when first deposited there in the morning ; 
and as a further instance of the climate I may add that several 
times, while my mind was very warmly occupied in writing my 
despatches, I found my pen full of a lump of stuff that appeared to 
be honey, but which proved to be frozen ink. .Again, after wash- 
ing in the morning, when I took some money which had lain all 
night on my table, I at first fancied that it had become sticky until 
I discovered that the sensation was caused by its freezing to my 
fingers. 
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** I one day enquired of a fine, ruddy, honest-looking- man, who 
called upon me, and whose toes and mstep on each foot had been 
amputated, how the accident happened ? He told me that walk- 
ing one cold day, without feeling the slightest pain, first one toe, 
then another, broke off, as if they had been bits of brittle sticks." 

At the date these books were written, and by people who had 
every comfort money and public position could give, the Loyalist 
families had been the advance guard in the wilderness, building up 
the country, had suffered hardships for fifty years. Their suffer- 
ings and privations are as yet an untrodden field for the historian, 
the novelist, and the poet. Long before another 50 years what 
was called patriotism in the last century may have run its course, 
and to have the blood of the banished Loyalists in one's veins may 
be the greater boast, on this continent. 



The usual log house was built by my grandfather in 1794, and 
in it one hundred years ago my dear mother was born. It is from 
her that I get many ot those early reminiscences, some of which I 
shall relate. 

In the absence of all other clothing and supplies, the less for- 
tunate settlers, and, as a rule, all the men, used the skins of ani- 
mals. The girls in milder weather usually wore a buckskin slip. 
** White goods'* were not known in those days. Miss Sprague, a 
fine girl of fourteen or fifteen years, had been in my mother's 
kitchen with her parents, and noticed washing going on in the 
usual way, by boiling in soap and water. A few days after Polly 
Sprague took advantage of her father's and mother's absence to 
wash her only garment, the buckskin slip. This she did by boil- 
ing it. We all know the action of heat on leather, and Polly had 
to retreat into the potato hole under the floor. When her parents 
returned they soon found the shrunken slip, and then the girl. She 
was brought down to my mother's in a barrel, on an ox-team, 
four miles, and temporarily clothed until more buckskin could be 

found. This Miss Sprague's grand-daughter is now Lady B , 

in England. 

From my mother's*many tales I should say there were amusing 
incidents daily. Another young lady, who, according to custom 
in those days, was prayed for in the congregation, as havingjoined 
the Church and given up all her worldly and frivolous ways, and 
had given all her trinkets, gewgaws, and finery to her younger 
sister. Those were days when on no pretense whatever was any 
adornment or apparel of any kind permitted to leave the family. 
It is quite easy to understand the introduction of the crazy quilt. 

Marriages in those early days were peculiar. Courtships were 
short. My father and mother were visited one morning, about 
1825, by Mr. Macdonald, of Goderich, the young surveyor for the 
Canada Company, and afterwards sheriff for the Huron District. 
He had ridden through the forest from Goderich to Long Point 
Bay, hearing that Judge Mitchell had two fine daughters, and de- 
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sired my father's and mother's opinion as to which one they would 
recommend him to marry. The elder was recommended, and they 
all went to the judge's house, a few miles off. The eldest daughter 
was interviewed, and the next morning she left for Goderich mar- 
ried, travelling 150 miles on horseback, on a pillion behind her 
husband. No one but a surveyor and in the employ of the 
Canada Company could have accomplished that feat in those 
days. 

My father and mother were married by a magistrate, there being 
no clergymen within sixty miles. Dissenting clergymen, especi- 
ally Methodists and Baptists, not being allowed to solemnize mar- 
riage was the cause of much irritation. About 181 8 a regular- 
built, well-educated Episcopal rector located in the Long Point 
settlement. A country couple came down on an ox-team from 
about twelve miles north, through a bush road, to the rectory to 
be married. The rector wanted them to -go on one mile further, 
to the church. That was his rule. As the couple had a long re- 
turn journey to make through the forest, the man remonstrated. 
The rectory — it is there yet — consisted of a house 16 x 18, with 
one room on ground floor, with a ladder outside to go to the one 
bedroom above. This lower room the rector's wife had carpeted 
with a carpet made with her own hands. Wedding parties in 
those days were mud from head to foot. The man became very 
abusive when the rector's wife suggested that they be married in 
the barn. The girl stepped forward and checked him, and said : 
** No, John ; no. We will be married in the stable. If our Sa- 
viour could be born in a stable, 1 guess I can be married in one." 
And so they were. 

In those days a settler could not exist without a wife, and 
suitable girls were indexed by the industrious young settlers, as 
American heiresses are now by the impoverished nobility of 
Europe. 

When marriage licenses were first introduced, and took the 
place of calling in church, many absurd things happened. My 
father was the first issuer. A man came to him one day from 
about forty miles off, and asked him if that license he got was all 
right. My father asked him when he got it. He said, **Oh, about 
seven or eight months ago." (In case of a change of Governor 
who signed these documents in blank, it was usual to send old 
forms back and get a new lot.) As no change had been taken, my 
father said, ** Of course, it was all right. Who said it wasn't ? " 
** Well," the man said, ** some of the women neighbours have 
been telling my wife that there should have been some ceremony 
performed." My father said, ** Do I understand that you did not 
go to a clergyman and be married ? " ** No," he said, ** we went 
right straight home." *' Well," my father said, ** you had better 
hurry off as soon as you can, and go to a clergyman and have the 
ceremony performed." The man was rather indignant, and said 
my father should have told him. I have no doubt there are 
many similar instances and some of them never rectified. 
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The post-office supplies some stories showing the way even offi- 
cial business ran itself in those days. The post-office in the villag-e 
of V , in the Long Point country, is one of the oldest post- 
offices in Ontario. Some years ago the post-office inspector re- 
ceived an official letter that it was an extraordinary circumstance 
that no return of dead letters had ever been received from that 
post-office, and he was ordered to make an immediate personal 
inspection. As the postmaster was the oldest inhabitant, most re- 
spectable, and had been in office more than fifty years, the inspec- 
tor wrote him a polite note, asking explanation. By return mail 
he received a reply that he was glad the department had 
taken notice of this at last ; that he had two or three rooms, now, 
nearly filled with these old letters. 

A sheriff had a narrow escape in those early days from his "per- 
fectly reasonable'' way of doing business. A negro had been sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The sheriff was a sportsman in the duck- 
shooting line, and was always in demand. A party of his friends 
came for a shoot from a distance a few days before the hanging. 
The sherifTs sporting instincts were too much for him. He went 
to the negro, and asked him if he would mind being hanged on 
Tuesday instead of Thursday. The negro said, ** Well, Sheriff, 
you have been so kind to me in de goal dat 1 don't want to spoil 
your sport. You can hang me on Tuesday ; but do it early in de 
morning ; juss as I wake up.'* He was hanged accordingly on 
that morning. The incident soon reached the authorities, and it 
was unpleasant for the sheriff for some time, but his friends saved 
him. There was a very neighbourly feeling, and a good deal of 
give and take in those days. 

The first religious instruction received by the young in the first 
settlements was from the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian 
circuit riders, and they did admirable work in the early days. All 
denominations attended the camp meetings (there were no 
churches), and the settlers met there once a year. 

A Methodist divine, who subsequently became eminent through- 
out Canada, began his ministry as a circuit rider in the Long Point 
settlement. Riding through the bush towards the close of day he 
came to a shanty with a light in the window, and latch string 
hanging out. He tethered his horse under a tree, and went in. 
There were fifteen or twenty men, all new settlers, w^ho, after 
working on their various vocations during the day, sought shelter 
there in the evening. No class in those days had any distinctive 
dress. The divine asked if he could shelter there for the night. 
They said: ** Certainly, there is always room for another.*' 
After a few remarks, he sat down and took a Bible out of his 
pocket, and said it was always his custom to read a chapter 
before lying down for the night. Whilst reading his chapter, as 
the expression now is, he **took stock" of the surroundings, and 
made up his mind it was a proper field for his ministry. He then 
said he would like to say a prayer, and if they had no objections, 
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he would pray aloud. They said they would be very, glad to hear 
a prayer. Some of them said they had not heard a prayer for five 
or six years. This was the minister's opportunity. They were 
experts in prayer in those days, and if there was any wickedness 
in you they would surely find it out. He prayed for about half an 
hour, and no doubt made every man feel himself a sinner, with a 
desire to be better. One man, however, got up and put on his hat 
and boots, about to leave the room. The minister said to him : 
** My good man, 1 thought there would be room for us all ; I hope 
you are not leaving on my account." **Well,*' said the man, 
** that's not it. I have been listening to your prayer, and I have 
made up my mind that Til not sleep all night in the same room 
with any man who has asked forgiveness for as many sins as you 
*ave acknowledged you *ave committed." It is said that the min- 
ister systematically shortened his prayers after that. 

That our ancestors carried with them into the wilderness that 
religious feeling which leads to submission under calamity is part 
of the history of the Loyalists. Among my grandfather's books 
was a copy of the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne. What 
I now read was a **marked passage" : — ** If thy vessel be small 
in the ocean of the world, if meanness of possessions be thy allot- 
ment on earth, forget not those virtues which the great disposer 
of all bids thee to entertain from thy quality and condition ; that 
is, submission, humility, content of mind, and industry. Content 
may dwell in all stations. To be low, but above contempt, may 
be high enough to be happy. But many of low degree may be 
higher than computed, and some cubits above common commen- 
suration ; for in all states virtue gives qualifications and allowances 
which make out defects. Rough diamonds are sometimes mistaken 
for pebbles, and meanness may be rich in accomplishments which 
riches in vain desire. The Divine eye looks upon high and low 
differently from that of man. They who seem to stand upon 
Olympus and high mounted unto our eyes may be but in the valleys 
and low ground unto His ; for He looks upon those as highest 
who nearest approach His divinity, and those as lowest who are 
farthest from it." 
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A Short Memoir of the RevM* Dr* Peters, his Daug^hter and 
Son-in-Law, Mn Jarvis, U» £♦ Loyalists* 

BY JANE H. JARVIS. 

When the Revolutionary War commenced the Rev*d. Dr. Peters 
had completed the purchase of a nice property on Long Island, 
and held a church, of which he was Rector, in another part of the 
State, and considered that he and his family were comfortably set- 
tled. One of the first annoyances, as experienced by him, was being- 
forbidden to mention the names of the royal family of England in 
the prayers of the church, they were to be omitted altogether. 
This order he did not comply with. The next step taken was to 
lock the door of his church against him, saying that he should not 
conduct the services any longer in it, also that if he did not join 
the republican party by taking the oath of allegiance to their gov- 
ernment all his property would be confiscated and he himself 
driven an exile out of the country. Subsequently important plans 
about the movements of the rebel forces came by chance to the 
Rev'd. Dr. Peters' ears, the use he made of this knowledge was 
to communicate it as quickly as possible to headquarters of the 
Royalist army and British fleet before Boston, an act soon dis- 
covered by his enemies, who directly set a price on his head and 
offered quite a sum of money for his capture dead or alive ; he 
then had to escape for his life, riding two days and two nights 
without ceasing, accompanied by his daughter, who went with him 
the whole distance, dismounting only to change horses when those 
in use were too tired to carry them further, and to throw a fresh 
disguise over their clothing, with the intention of misleading any 
enemy on the way. Sometimes they were so nearly overtaken 
that they could hear the hoofs of the rebel troopers' horses on the 
road behind them, and they had to put in practice different devices 
to elude their pursuers. They eventually reached Boston in 
safety, going immediately on board an English ship of war, where 
they were obliged to remain, as they could not venture on shore 
again. Many friends of Dr. Peters blamed him for taking any part 
whatever in the struggle going on around him, saying that as he was 
a clergyman it was quite unnecessary his doing so, but he thought 
differently and made his choice, giving up all his worldly posses- 
sions and remaining a poor man until the end of his days for the 
sake of king and country. Sometime after their arrival in London, 
where they had been carried, a wounded officer of cavalry belong- 
ing to the Queen's Rangers, by name William Jarvis, joined their 
party, and the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Peters and this officer 
were united in marriage at St. George's, Hanover Square. The 
three then lived for several years in London ; indeed, until the 
year 1792. When General Simcoe became Governor of Upper 
Canada he reorganized his old regiment, the Queen's Rangers, 
under the same name, in order to bring it with him into 
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his Province, and secured several of the officers \^ho had pre- 
viously served with him in America, among the number William 
Jarvis, who also received the appointment of Provincial Secretary 
before leaving London, and retained that office until his death in 
Toronto. The Rev. Dr. Peters had reasonable hope of coming 
out with them to fill the position of first Bishop of Upper Canada. 
So far had the matter proceeded that Lord Dorchester, then Gov- 
ernor of Canada and on leave of absence in England, invited Dr. 
Peters to dine with him for the purpose of discussing necessary 
particulars relating to the new diocese ; but some of those in power 
changed their minds, thinking It was too early in the history of the 
country to form another diocese, and that the bishop already in 
Quebec was sufficient for some time to come, leaving Dr. Peters 
in this respect a disappointed man. Over forty years elapsed be- 
fore the first Bishop of Upper Canada was appointed. In the 
meanwhile, the Rev. Dr. Peters had gone to his rest, and needed 
not preferment of any description. These few incidents in the 
lives of those mentioned are given by Miss Jane H. Jarvis, a great- 
granddaughter of Rev. Dr. Peters, granddaughter of William 
Jarvis, and daughter of William Munson Jarvis, who, in the war 
of 1 812-14, when a lad under 20 years of age, at the battle of 
Lundy's Lane, was wounded, and also lost the sight of one of his 
ejes, for which he received from the English Government a pension 
for life. 
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On Interesttngf Historic Relics. 

BY M. I. M. CLARKSON. 

A paper containing a sketch of the life of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Peters has been read before this Association, but it contained no 
notice of the following- occurrence, which has left its mark even 
until to-day in St. John, N.B. 

In Trinity Church in that city, over the Germain St. entrance, 
high upon the wall, battered and bruised with age and hard usage 
but still intact, is a relic of the American revolution, namely, the 
Royal Arms that once belonged to Trinity Church, New York. 
They mysteriously disappeared at the time of the evacuation of 
New York by the British troops. The history of their removal is 
this: 

Three United Empire Loyalists, Lieut. -Col. John Peters, Major 
Wm. Hazen and Colonel Beverley Robinson, were given twenty- 
four hours in which to leave the city. That night they forced an 
entrance into Trinity Church and took therefrom the Royal arms. 
For the furtherance of their purpose they obtained the assistance 
of Rev. Dr. Samuel Peters, who was an uncle of Col. Peters. 

The three Loyalists wrapped the arms in an Altar cloth, and car- 
ried them to Peck's Slip, where Dr. Peters had moored a boat be- 
longing to a vessel anchored in the harbor. 

The trio then left the city, taking different directions, whilst the 
Rev. Dr. Peters sailed to Boston with his prize carefully concealed 
in a mattrass. 

Arriving in Boston, the arms were placed for safe-keeping in 
the Council Chamber of the old Town House until March 17th, 
1776, when they were shipped to Halifax, N.S., there they remain- 
ed fifteen years in the citadel chapel. 

In the meantime. Col. Peters, Major Hazen and Col. Robinson, 
in company with a large number of fellow Loyalists, settled at Parr 
Town (now St. John, N.B.) and there built themselves a church, 
which received the name of Trinity. 

In 1791 the Royal arms were removed from Halifax to St. John 
on board a British man-o*-war and fixed upon the walls of the new 
church. 

Eighty-six years later, on the 29th June, the entire city was laid 
in ashes. The late Captain Frank B. Hazen, grandson of the Loy- 
alist, seeing Trinity in flames, rushed into the building, and, at the 
peril of his life, saved the old arms from destruction. 

A new Trinity church now rears its spire heavenward and there 
one may still see this ancient emblem of royalty. As the Ark of 
the Covenant was venerated by the children of Israel, so is this 
revered by the citizens of St. John. 



Another Royal Coat of Arms is to be seen in a perfect state 
of preservation in the Mohawk church in Deseronto. It, with the 
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silver Communion plate presented by **Anne, by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, and of Her Plantations in 
North America, Queen. To Her Indian Chappel of the Mo- 
hawks, "so the engraved inscription reads, was brought to Canada 
by the Indians after they had been given their choice of remain- 
ing in the Mohawk Valley and becoming American citizens, or 
leaving their home, for loyalty's sake. 

They chose the latter course, and, digging up the Communion 
plate, which they had buried for safety, they brought it and the 
Royal arms, and the bell from their church, came to Canada 
and made a new home for themselves on the shores of Mohawk 
Bay, which is one of the five bays of the Quint6. 



(Extract from The Rockwood Review,) 

In a paper read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
by Rev. Edmund F. Slayter, A.M., the following account is 
given : — 

Connecticut was the home of another coat of Royal arms which 
is still extant. These arms are now in AH Saints* Church, at St. 
Andrew's, New Brunswick, Canada. The Rev. Samuel Andrews 
was rector of St. Paul's Church, Wallingford, Connecticut, from 
1762 to 1785, when he removed to St. Andrew's. Soon after his 
arrival, steps were taken for the erection of a church, which was 
completed for use probably about the first of the year 1790. On 
the walls of that church the Royal arms were early placed, where 
they remained till 1867, when they were removed to the new All 
Saints' Church, consecrated that year, and where they are at the 
present time. That they were brought there by the Rev. Mr. An- 
drews from Wallingford, Connecticut, rests on an undisputed 
tradition ; and that they were there in the very early years after 
his arrival is proved by a vote of the Corporation of the parish in 
1793, which designates the place they were to occupy on the walls 
of the church. This vote and the tradition completely harmonize, 
and leave no doubt as to the origin of these arms. They are in 
themselves exceedingly interesting. They are carved in wood, 
gilded, and brilliantly painted, and, although very ancient, are in 
excellent preservation. They belong to the period of William and 
Mary, and are the arms of those sovereigns. They differ in no 
respect from those of the Stuart family, except that they bear, on 
an escutcheon of pretence, the Lion of Nassau, introduced by 
William of Orange, who became William III. of England. 
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The Mills Family* 

BY ANNA C. CAWTHRA. 

Mrs. Henry Cawthra (n^e Anna C. Mills) eldest daughter of the 
Hon. Samuel Mills, late of Hamilton, Senator of the Dominion of 
Canada, and, before Confederation, a member of the Legislative 
Council appointed under the Queen's sign manual — is a descend- 
ant of United Empire Loyalists both on her grandfather's and 
grandmother's sides. Her great grandfather, John Mills, resided 
on Staten Island, N.Y. , at the time of the Revolutionary War. 
He supported the British contention in that war, and was a U. E. 
Loyalist. He suffered persecution therefor ; was imprisoned by 
the United States authorities, and even endured the indignity of 
the pillory at their hands for his attachment to the King. He 
took up arms in the Royal cause and his property was confiscated. 

After the w^ar he came to Canada with his family and settled on 
a farm which is now a part of Hamilton, Ontario. 

His son, James Mills (grandfather of Anna C Cawthra), was 
married at Dundas to Christina Hesse, youngest daughter of Mi- 
chael and Gertrandt Hesse, U. E. Loyalists. 

The first brick house erected in Hamilton was built by the 
above-named James Mills, a stately dwelling which stood, until 
within recent years on the corner of King and Queen streets op- 
posite All Saints Church (built and presented to the Diocese by 
the late Senator Mills), Mr. Tuckett's mansion now standing on 
its site. It is to be regretted that no photograph was taken of 
this pioneer home prior to its demolition. Here lived to a great 
age the widow of James Mills, active in mind and clear in memory, 
she was wont to tell her grandchildren of many events of revolu- 
tionary times in the States, their pioneer life in Hamilton, and of 
the War of 1812. 

Michael Hesse, her father, was also on the Royal side of the 
American Revolution. The Hesse family came originally from 
Germany and settled at Upper Mount Bethel in Pennsylvania. In 
the German Church register there, the births and baptisms of the 
various members of the family, with their sponsors, are quaintly 
recorded in the German language. 

They were possessed of property of very considerable value near 
to Philadelphia. But their loyalty to King and country cost them 
dear. All was confiscated, and when they came to Canada in 1789 
to take up their land, they carried, packed on horseback, nearly all 
the worldly possessions left to them by the rapacity of the Am- 
erican successful party, including the infant Christina Hesse, 
whose horse in ascending the mountain could scarce be kept from 
falling backwards so steep was the ascent. There were no roads, 
only an Indian footpath through what is now the City of Hamilton. 
Her horse was led by her brother Samuel, who, as eldest son of a 
U. E. Loyalist, received a grant of land, still in the possession of 
his descendants, on which he lived to attain the great age of 104. 
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The writer of the above memorandum has been asked for in- 
cidents in the personal history of these families. Perhaps one or 
two, as showing the anxieties of a pioneer life in what was then a 
wilderness, will suffice. They were related to the writer by the 
old lady Mrs. Mills, some years ago, then verging upon 80 years 
of age. 

One day, in the time when habitations were few and far between, 
being alone in the house with her two young children, she saw a 
band of Indians approaching. She gathered her two boys quickly 
under each arm (one boy being the late Senator Mills) ran out of 
the back door into a corn field, where she lay hid in terror lest the 
children should cry and be discovered. She watched them pro- 
ceed to a grindstone, which stood at the back door, where they 
each sharpened their knives, then went into the house and helped 
themselves to what provisions they could find and went away, do- 
ng no further damage. 

As a rule the Indians were friendly to the British immigrants 
whose government treated them so much more justly than the 
Americans. 

It was probably before or during the revolutionary times that 
the following incident occurred in the Colony of Pennsylvania. It 
was in the harvest time and all members of the family, male and 
female, were out working, as was their wont, in the fields. Sud- 
'denly they saw smoke issuing from the house and a horde of In- 
dians surrounding it. They had set it on fire. There was noth- 
ing for it but to run. Two men and some women and children 
could do nothing against so many Indians. The womenkind ran 
and hid themselves, and the Indians gave chase to the men who 
diverted the attention of the savages. They ran for dear life. The 
elder was overtaken, killed and scalped. This would be the old 
lady's grandfather, Michael Hesse. His son eluded his pursuers 
for a long time until he fell over a hole and broke his leg and was 
captured. He was taken to their distant wigwams expecting tor- 
ture and death, but to his great surprise he was carefully nursed 
and fed. After his recovery they wanted him to join their tribe. 
They told him he was so fleet a runner that they would not hurt 
him, and he was allowed to go. 

An amusing illustration of Indian good faith was told by the 
old lady of a white man named Smith who was carried away as a 
captive. He was given a chance for life on condition of running 
the gauntlet. That is, he was to run between two files of Indians 
facing each other armed with whatever weapons they fancied. 
Truly a forlorn hope to pass alive through a lane of savages armed 
with clubs and other weapons, even with a promise of liberty at 
the other end, if he escaped death. 

Smith was stripped and told to run. He was a powerfully built 
man. Making up his mind quickly what to do, he dashed at the 
first Indian on the right and knocked him down, then gave his 
opposite neighbor a left-hander which sent him sprawling — and in 
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the confusion of so utterly unexpected a piece of audacity, Smith 
ran through the lines without receiving a blow. He claimed the 
fulfilment of their promise and they gave him his freedom. 

It would take too much space to mention many most interesting 
episodes of their early life in Canada ; of the engagements on the 
lake between British and American vessels witnessed from the 
shore by Mrs. Mills, and the various trials and events of a pioneer 
life. 

It may be stated generally and emphatically that the life of a 
United Empire Loyalist was the opposite of a restful one — scarce 
settled in his new home which he had conquered from a chaotic 
wilderness — the ominous lowering clouds of the War of 1812, a 
war of intended conquest and spoliation, bade him prepare for 
another contest for hearth and home. 

How they acquitted themselves on this and on all other occasions 
is a matter of history, of which all Canadians are justly proud. 
And fortunate is he who can call himself the descendant of a 
United Empire Loyalist. 
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V 



The Loyalists of New York* 

BY ERNEST CRUIKSHANK. 

Until very recently history has not dealt kindly with the Loyal- 
ists. The popular view in the United States even at the present 
day is probably voiced in Mr. Dudley Warner's admission : ** I con- 
fess that I never could rid myself of the schoolboy idea that the 
terms British redcoat and enemy were synonymous, and that a 
Tory was the worst character Providence ever permitted to exist." 

** But," he adds,. ** those people who were deported or went 
voluntarily away for an idea were among the best material we 
had in staunch moral traits, intellectual leadership, social position 
and wealth ; their crime was superior attachment to England and 
utter want of sympathy with the cause of liberty of the hour. It 
is to them, at any rate, that Ontario owes its solid basis of char- 
acter, vigor and prosperity." 

This, no doubt, may sound like an overly favorable statement of 
their case, but Professor Hosmer is no less emphatic in the expres- 
sion of a similar opinion. 

** History at this late date," he writes, in his life of Samuel 
Adams, ** can certainly afford a compassionate word for the Tories, 
who, besides having been forced to atone in life for the mistake of 
taking the wrong side, have received while in their graves little 
but detestation. At the evacuati o n of Boston ^eleven hundred 
Loyalists re tired to Nova^Spotia wIflbjLh£!HatIih. army, of whom 
10 2 were men in official s tation, 18 were clergymen, 213 weremer- 
chants and traders of^Boston", 382^ were farmers and mechanics, in 
grgat part fro m""tlTe" country. 'The mere mention of calling and 
stMidri Itt the" expatriated company conveys a suggestion of re- 
spectability. Just as numerous and respectable were the exiles 
in the other colonies. There were, in fact, no better men or 
women in America as regards intelligence, substantive good purpose 
and piety. T hey had made the one great mistake of conceding a 
superiorit y over them§.eives"tQ disiant' arbitrary masters which a 
popuI atTorTun^ r the inflnenrp nf the. rBJzivad iolk-.mooL OUght not , 
tO'lTave made, but, with this exception, the exiles were not at all \ ' 
inTerior in worth of every kind to those who drove them forth. V t* 
The Tories were generally people of substance, their stake in the c 
country 'was even greater than.that-of th^r opponents, their patriot- 
ism was no doubt to the full as fervent. There is much that is 
melancholy of which the world knows little connected with their 
expulsion from the land they loved sincerely. The estates of the 
Tories were among the fairest, their stately mansions stood on 
the sightliest hill brows, the richest and bes.t tilled meadows were 
their farms, the long avenue, the broad lawn, the trim hedge 
about the garden, servants, plate, pictures — the varied circum- 
stances, external and internal, of dignified and generous house- 
keeping — for the most part these things were at the homes of the 
Tories. They loved beauty, dignity, and refinement. 
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** It seemed to belong to such forms of life to be generously 
loyal to King and Parliament, without questioning too narrowly as 
to rights and taxes. The land they left belonged to ihe new order 
of things, and good men and women though they were, there was 
nothing for them, and justly so, but to bear their expatriation with 
such fortitude as they could find. Gray, Clark, Ewnng and Fan- 
ruiel, Royall and Vassall, Fayerweather and Leonard and Sewall, 
families of honorable note, bound in with all that was best in the 
life of the province, who can think of their destiny without pity?" 
Porfessor Barrett Wendell also, in a recent easay, points out that 
the opposition to the revolution proceeded to a great extent from 
the most respectable and eminent men in the colonies. 

** In that great struggle," he says, ** I believe the Americans 
were in the right, and in the right because what they fought for 
was no abstract principle. In doing so, however, they were 
forced to be for the moment rebels. As rebels it was their inevit- 
able misfortune to find opposed to them that great part of the best 
and worthiest people in the land, who in any crisis felt bound to 
throw themselves on the side of established authority." 

So far I have cited American writers only, but it will be seen 
that in most respects they substantially concur in the eloquent pan- 
egyric pronounced upon the Loyalists by Mr. Lecky. 

** There were brave and honest men in America,'' says the latter, 
** who were proud of the great and free empire to which they be- 
longed, who had no desire to shrink from the burden of maintain- 
(dng it, who remembered with gratitude the En glish blood whic h 
■. ' had been shVrl around (^nehfif; anfl Montreal, andwho^ with n othing 
to hnp^ fcM^ form ^^^ r-rr>\vn^ ivprp prepared to face the most brutal 
mob violence and the invectives of a scurrilous press, to risk their 
fortunes, their reputations, and sometimes even their lives, to avert 
civil war and ultimate separation. Most of them ended their days 
in poverty and exile, and as the supporters of a beaten cause, his- 
tory has paid a scanty tribute to their memory, but they composed 
some of the best and ablest men America has ever produced, and 
they were contending for an ideal which was at least as worthy as 
that for which Washington fought. The maintenance of one free 
industrial and pacific empire, comprising the whole of the English 
race, may have been a dream, but it was at least a noble one." 

Ramsay, a member of the Continental Congress, and a well-in- 
formed and moderate historian, indeed asserts that ** there was 
scarcely a person among the many that joined the British army 
during the contest who upheld the right of Parliamentary taxation, 
but that there were numbers who would rather have submitted 



than risk the calamities ol \var." ""Such for the most part," he 
adds, ** suppressed their sentiments, zeal for liberty being imme- 
diately rewarded by applause ; the patriots had every inducement 
to come forward and avow their sentiments, but there was some- 
thing so unpopular in appearing to be influenced by timidity, in- 
terest, or excessive caution, that such persons shunned public 
notice, and sought the shades of retirement." 
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Judgfed by the standards of to-day, the population was smajl 
and widely scattered. T he city of_ New York^ had , fewer inhabi- 
t ants than Lo ckport. Al bany was a smaller town than Batavia ; 
Kingston, or Esopus, ranked next with less than 3,000 people. 
Long Island was pretty well settled near the coast, and there was 
a narrow fringe of cultivated farms along the Hudson on both 
sides as far as Saratoga, and up the Mohawk nearly to Fort Stan- 
wix. Scarcely anywhere did the settlements extend more thaf> 
twenty miles back from the great river or some one of its tributaries 
which formed the main channel of communication with the outer 
world. ;. 

Tlie_entire population of the province was estimated by the First , 
Con gres s at 248, 1J9, or exactly equal , to that „of Connecticut, and 
a lit ^e more than half that n( Massachusetts. English was the 
predominant language, but Dutch was still almost exclusively i^ 
spoken in some counties, where the sheriffs were said to find it , 
difficult to obtain a sufficient number of persons who understood 
English well enough to serve as jurors in the courts. . 

Many of the principal merchants in New York city and a good 
proportion of the farmers in the adjacent counties were English by 
birth or descent. A considerable number of the inhabitants of 
Westchester and Dutchess counties were descended from a body 
of Huguenot exiles that jjailibunded New Roch'elle. The Mohawk 
aml^cKoharie valleys were almost entirely peopled by the descend- 
ants of 3,000 emigrants from the Rhenish Palatinate. In 1773 
^^iJW'^^'''^^ J^^"^^'i had aiflpd the immigratioa of SpoScottish 
Hig hlan ders— -the Macdonnels of Aberchallader, Collachie, Leek 
and Scott us — most of whom settled as tenants on his lands near 
Johnstown. These people spoke Gaelic and adhered to the Roman 
CathoJjcJ.aithT both of which fac ts_tended stro nj^^ly to isolate them 
from their German neighbors. ^ 

"■'PUI mmiy ^yMfy, li!yo",'TTie colony had been treated as a penal \^ 
settlement, and entire shiploads of criminals had been landed until 
the remonstrances of the inhabitants had put an end to the prac- 
tice. There was besides an unusually large proportion of escaped 
convicts, absconding debtors and runaway apprentices, part of 
whom remained to swell the mob element in the city, while the 
more adventurous found a congenial field of action amid the license 
of the Indian frontier. 

The number of individuals and families possessin ^^reat fitfl^^r^^ 
was decidedly lartfer in New York than in any other province. 
Foremost among these were three great families^of Dutch origin. 
The JPhiJl ipse. family claimed descent from a noble house of Bohe 
mia. Their estates, lying on the east side of the Hudson between 
Yonkers and West Point, contained no less than 390 square miles, 
or nearly two and a half million acres, includini^ much of the 
choicest land in that part of the province. The manor of Philips- 
borough ali^ne took in the greater part of Westchester county. A 
retinue of thirty white and twenty negro servants was constantly 
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ftiaintained at the Manor house in Vonkers. Castle Phillipse, 
their country seat, was embowered among the woods and orchards 
of Sleepy Hollow. 

ThHr tr^nnntY ^u^*"^ nnmhf-i^^ hy hundreds. Those whose farms 
lay near the river seemed to have paid a moderate rent in money 
Qr produce, while in the case of many less favorably situated, it 
was a merely nominal consideration, such as a couple of fowls or 
a few day's personal service. In Dutchess county the Phillipse 
patent covered nearly the whole of the Highlands from the Hud- 
son to the Connecticut line, a tract twenty miles in length by nine 
in breadth. Quite recently this had been equally divided between 
Colonel Frederick Phillipse and his two sisters, the wives of Bev- 
erley Robinson and Roger Morris. On this part of the estate 
there had already been a portentous agrarian agitation, during 
which a number of their tenants had formed an association pledged 
to pay no rent and resist distraint. The movement had failed, 
hut serious discontent still existed ready to break out on the first 
opportunity. Colonel Phillipse's interest in this vast property was 
certainly not over-estimated at three millions of dollars, an immense 
fortune for that day. 
\ Philip van Cortlandt, who traced his descent from the Dukes of 
Courland, was the proprietor of the Cortlandt manor, containing 
830,000 acres. 

The Rensselaer manor comprised the best part of Albany county. 

The manor of Livingston formed another great estate in the 
hands of the powerful family from which it obtained its name. 

,IiL-all .o£ Ihese^great domains manorial law stil l , preva iled, and 
Courts Baron and Leet, presided over by the lord of the manor or 
his steward, dealt with all criminal matters, and at times had even 
inflicted capital punishment. 

Sir William Johnson^^ at the time of his, death, was reputed to 
he the greatestlandownex ia-British ATr^rifrn witih tha pn^iihlr cr 
ception of Penn and Fairfax. The exact extent of his estates was 
probat5ly' never ascertained, and, as they lay on the frontier or in 
the Indian territory itself, they could scarcely be considered as 
valuable as several of those already mentioned. 

For about thirty years the local politics of the province had been 
Httle more than a continuous and desperate struggle for power be- 
tween the De Lancey and Livingston families. During the whole 
of this period the De Lanceys had succieeded in maintaining their 
ascendancy, but the Livingstons' hour of triumph was close at 
hand. 

James De Lancey, the elder, had been Chief Justice of the pro- 
vince for upwards of twenty years, an office which gave him a seat 
in the Executive Council. During that time he had twice served 
as Lieutenant-Governor, and presided in that capacity over the 
first Congress of Delegates held at Albany, in 1754. He was 
then at the summit of his power, enjoying alike the confidence of 
the Imperial Government and the favor of Henning, Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, who had been his tutor. With the Provincial Assen*- 
bly he was omnipotent. His uncle, Colonel Beakman ; his bro*- 
ther, Peter De Lancey ; two brothers-in-law, Philip Verplanck and 
John Baptist van Rensselaer, besides seven of his most intimate 
personal friends, had seats in that body. **Of the who le House,'* 
it was remarked, **the only wealthy, gblfiL .nieinbejc^. neither con- 
nected with Mr. J3e Lancey nor in the sphere of his jnflueace, waisj 
M r. Living's ton." But the electoralfr^ncbisejKas- liberal.^ nearly 
o^ ie'-ti t'th ofj:h^ iufaa^ISints" having^ vote^ and five years later there 
yicas a decided chang^e. PKiTip Livingston was elected one of the 
mertrbersTorfte city of New York, Henry and Robert R. Living''- 
ston carried Dutchess county ; and William Livingston was chosen 
to represent his brother's manor. But, on the other hand, Oliver 
De Lancey and his friends, Cruger and Lispenard, were elected for 
the other divisions of the city, and his cousins, Verplanck, Van 
Rensselaer and Watts in other counties. The De Lanceys also 
regained in the Executive Council all the ground they had lost in 
the other House. ** James De Lancey," his opponents saidj 
"seemed fixed in the chair, and therefore awed the whole board." 

AA7t^o>^ jJ||>ppfr..-^^ tb" p.* T nwy » \ m, I -i ■ m -f -l4rSr»eonrog LOyallStS, 

i t'-sgemed only a m atter of cours e that the Livirigstons should ad«- 
hftrp tn frhp nfll^r VtiTty, ^^ whirh their r eligious a j|lJ£tjons and a 

-ky qg cours e f>fpppng;Hr>n naturally inrlinpH thpm, '^ . 

As elsewhere, the coming revolution was heralded by popular 
commotions, the erection of liberty poles, and open defiance of the V 
officers of the law. But these symptoms were less frequent, and 
met with more decided opposition than in other colonies. In 
Tryon and Dutchess counties liberty poles were cut down by the 
sheriffs and burnt as a public nuisance. In several places there 
were vigorous counter-demonstrations. Ramsay states that '*the 
parties were so evenly balanced that nothing more was agreed to 
at the first meeting of the inhabitants than a recommendation to 
call a congress." The Committee of One Hundred and the sub- 
sequent Committee of Fifty contained many persons, such as 
Bayard, Cruger, Isaac Low, Beverley Robinson and Roger Morris, 
who were afterwards known as pronounced Loyalists. In June, 
1774, the supervisors of Tryon county refused to condemn the 
policy of the British Ministry, on the ground ''that it did not appear 
to tend to the violation of their civil or religious rights, but mere- 
ly regarded a single article of commerce, which no person was 
compelled to purchase, and which persons of real virtue and reso- 
lution might have easily avoided or dispensed with." At the 
quarter sessions in the same county, held in the following March, 
the judges, sheriff, clerk, attorneys, magistrates and grand jurors 
united in a declaration that ** they abhorred, and do still abhor, all 
measures tending, through partial representation, to alienate the 
affections of the subjects from the Crown, or by wrestling the in- 
tention and meaning of a particular act to draw in the inhabitants 
of a wide and extensive territory to a dangerous and rebellious 
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opposition to the parent State, when exerting itself to preserve 
that obedience without which no State can exist." 

On the loth of February, 1775, a numerous assemblage of the 
inhabitants of Ulster county erected a mast with the Royal Standard, 
and an inscription, stating that they had done this ** in testimony of 
our unshaken loyalty and incorruptible fidelity to the best of Kings, 
of our inviolable affection to the parent State and the Briti.sh con- 
stitution, and aversion to a republican government, of our desta- 
tion of all treasonable associations, seditious meetings, tumultous 
assemblies, and execrable mobs, and of all mea.sures that have a 
tendency to alienate the affections of the people from their rightful 
sovereign, or lessen their regard for our most excellent constitu- 
tion, and to make known to all men that we are ready when pro- 
perly called upon, at the hazard of our lives and everything dear 
to us, to defend our King, support the magistrates in the execution 
df the laws and constitutional liberties of freeborn Englishmen." 

Meanwhile the last Provincial Assembly had been in session. A 
motion to consider the proceedings of the Continental Congress 
was rejected by a vote of eleven to ten. A vote of thanks to the 
delegates to that congress from the province was proposed and 
negatived by fifteen to nine, and a resolution for the appointment 
of delegates to the next Congress was defeated by seventeen to 
nine. 

Mr. Hosmer asserts that two-thirds of the property, gf the prov- 
ince was possessed by Loyalists, and that outside. tha^^SyltTTere 
was "no^serious " disaffectionT ' ^/* The rich merchants, the Episco- 
palians gene ralTy, the liolders of the great feudal estates, the Dutch 
farmers, and the recent German settlers," he states, ** were either 
actively loyal or quite apathetic." 

Even the Provincial Congress for some time was disposed to 
equivocate. On the 25th of June, 1775, they were informed that 
General Washington would pass through the city on his way to 
take command of the army blocking Boston. They learned at the 
same time that Governor Tryon had arrived in a ship trom England, 

[and would .probably land that day. ** The Congress was a good 
deal embarrassed," says Mr. Sparks, **to determine how to act on 
this occasion, for though they had thrown off allegiance to the 
Governor they yet professed to maintain loyalty to his person. 
They finally ordered a colonel so to dispose of his militia companies 
that they might be in a condition to receive either the general or 
Governor Tryon whichever should first arrive, and wait on both, 
as well as circumstances would allow.^' 

But there was also a compact and determined party in the city 
that was prepared to go any length, and resort to any means, to 
precipitate the revolution. This body steadily increased in numbers 
and activity until it secured absolute control of all public affairs. 
The system of intimidation by which they attained this end has 
been described by Theodore Roosevelt. 

*' It is impossible to paint in too dark colors the ferocity of the 
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strife between Whigs and Tories, and the patriot mob either of 
their own accord or instigated by the Sons of Liberty or kindred 
bodies often took part in proceedings which were thoroughly dis- 
graceful. New York had her full share of these mob outbreaks 
during the summer of 1 775. The^lawyers». pam phleteers and news- 
paper writers aided largely to arouse the people on to the com- 
mittal of outrages. The mob broke into and plundered the houses 
of wealthy Loyalists, rode Tories on rails, or tarred, feathered, 
and otherwise brutally maltreated them, or utterly refused toothers 
the liberty of speech they so vociferously demanded for themselves. 
They hated, and threatened the Episcopalian, or Church of Eng- 
land clergy because of that part of the liturgy in which the King f 
was prayed for, and finally the Episcopalian churches had to be \ 
closed for fear of them. They drove off the Tory President of \ 
King's, now Columbia, College, and joined with a Connecticut mob 
to wreck the offices of the Loyalist newspaper.*' 

As far as New York was _concerned, the contest seemed to be 
jyie adil^L dggfiTopmg Tntn.a .civiLwar b^tw^ftn thn<sp. who had, pro- 
perty and those that had JXOae* ^ The ranks of the Whigs were 
umjuesf lonably filled by many who had a direct personal interest in ^ 
preventing the execution of the civil or criminal law The courts 
were closed, and the officers of the law forcibly resisted, or intimi- 
dated, from the performance of their duty. Debtors fr equently 
acc used their cr ed itors of ^being Tor ies to avoi d payrpent of their 
debts, an d criminals attempted to evade punishment by professions 
ot' patriotism. Thocher, who was a surgeon in the Continental 
army, relates in his journal that ** in some towns the populace have 
barred the doors of the court-houses, and prohibited the entrance 
of the judges and officers, the jurors are so intimidated or zealous 
in the good cause that they refuse to take or act in any manner 
under the Government, and the clerks of courts who have issued 
warrants by which jurors are summoned have in many instances 
been compelled to acknowledge their contrition, and to publish v 
the newspapers a full apology. More than a year has elaps* d 
without any legal Government or any regular administration of 
law and justice." 

The riflemen from the South, on their march to the camp before 
Boston, are described as being particularly zealous in administer- 
ing ** the new-tashioned discipline of tar and feathers to the obsti- 
nate and refractory Tories that they meet on their road, which has 
a very good effect." It was said that one detachment had made a 
most ** incorrigible Tory " walk before them from New Medford to 
Lichfield, Connecticut, a distance of twenty miles, carrying one of 
his own geese in his hand. On their arrival at the latter place 
** they tarred him, and made him pluck his own goose, and then 
bestowed the feathers on him ; drumming him out of the com- 
pany, and obliged him to kneel down and thank them for their 
lenity." Some of the highest officials did not escape a similar 
punishment. 
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Under the date of 19th September, 1775, we are informed by a 
Whig newspaper that ** Last Saturday night, in Dutchess county, 
New York, James Smith, a judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
for that county, was handsomely tarred and feathered for acting 
in open contempt of the resolves of the county committee, as was 
Even Smith, of the same place, for the like behaviour. They were 
carted five or six miles into the country. The judge undertook to 
sue for and recover the arms taken from the Tories by order of the 
said committee, and actually committed one of the committee who 
assisted in disarming the Tories, which enraged the people so much 
that they rose and rescued the prisoner, and poured out their 
resentment on this villainous retailer of the law.*' 

Another favourite mode of punishment or torture was by smok- 
ing the obnoxious person until he recanted or apologized for his 
conduct. 

Revington's Gazette, the Loyalist newspaper in New York, re- 
lates (March 8, 1775) that **the Honorable Israel Williams, one 
who was appointed of His Majesty's new council, but had declined 
the honour through infirmity of body, was taken from his house by 
the mob in the night, carried several miles, put into a room with a 
fire, the chimney at the top, and the doors of the room being closed, 
and kept there for many hours in the smoke until his life was 
in danger; then he was carried home after being forced to sign 
what they ordered, and a guard placed over him to prevent his 
leaving the house." 

Trumbull, in his satire, McFingal, refers to this incident in this 
fashion: — 

** Have you made old Murray look less big", 
Or smokod old Williams to a Whig" ?" 

That these excesses were abhorrent to many of the leaders and 
probably to a majority of the Whig party there can be little doubt, 
but few, if any, ventured to protest against them, while the news- 
papers often fairly exulted in the description. ** The public men 
of the times," says Professor Sumner, in his life of Robert Morris, 
** fairly truckled to public opinion, and feared unpopularity to a 
degree which modern men can hardly understand. There were 
very few public men who could take a stand in favour of a view of 
public questions and defend it with courage and persistence in the 
face of the popular drift." 

Some of the great families e ndeavotir ed to- protect their- posses- 
sions"' by a device frequeatly. practised in former civil wars. As in 
Clarendon's time, there were thpse^who^** warily distrihutfiiLtlieir 
family to both sides, one son to serve the King, whilst the father 

ahfi annthpr gnn png-ag-pH s}^ ff^f fnr"fKp ParW^tnPtnf" and later On 

Highland families were known to have cast lots to decide who was 
to ride with Prince Charlie, and who to stand for King George, so 
now there were families who adopted the prudent policy of having 
one or more of their number ** aQminaJ adbjerents of- th« -patriotic 
cause,*' while their actual S3tmpathy appears to have been with the 
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_other side. How often and in what particular instances this was 
done deliberately it is impossible now to say, but the number of 
noted families that divided their allegiance is, to say the least, re- 
markable. In New York the families of Allaire^ B ayard, FrVi 
H erkime r, Ja y Van Schaak^Van Cortlan dt and Ward^may be men - 
v^ioned. Lewis Morris and two of his brothers bore a conspicuous 
part in accomplishing the Revolution. Their mother and another 
brother, Staats Long Morris, who died a lieutenant-general in the 
British army, and a member of the Imperial Parliament, were 
avowed and ardent Loyalists. In other colonies we have the 
notable examples of ^<*"jam^" Franklin on one side and his only 
son, William Franklin, the Royal Governor of New Jersey, on the 
other. General William Moultrie, the defender of Charleston, and 
his brother John, the Loyalist Lieutenant-Governor of Florida; 
Johii^taik#-a major-general in the Continental army, and his bro- 
ther, William Stark, colonel of a British regiment; Peyton Raa 

dolph. Pr esident of Congress, and his brother John, a prescribed 
LoyalistT The distinguished families ot P eters . Sears and Win- 
throgj of Connecticut; Bavard . of Delaware; PJnkey^ of Maryland, 
atia Pinckney , of South Carolina; S tockton , of New Jersey; Put- 
nam, ^umc y, Saltons tajl, Sargent, Waldo, Winslow. and Upham, 
of Mtiyyiliihusetts, were similarly divided. 

Samuel Curwen, one of those faint-hearted Loyalists who had | 
removed to England at the very beginning of the troubles, lament- \ 
ed his exile in a letter to a friend who had remained behind. 

The latter replied: ** If you know half the inconveniences your 
continuance here would have occasioned it would surely have 
lessened your discontent; had you lost your business, all your debts, 
the fruits of many years* labours, been driven to sell your house 
and lands for payment of your debts and expenses, and thus reduc- 
ed, you could not freely nor safely walk the streets by reason of 
party rage and malevolence, and the uncontrolled rancour of some 
men." 

Lo ng Island was sai d to contain the greatest proportion of 
Loyalists ot any part ol tRe provrncV;"ln Fact, there seems to have 
been very few adherents~of the revolutionary movement among its 
inhabitants. Is was correctly surmised that the first landing of 
the Royal army would be attempted in a quarter where it was so 
sure of a friendly reception. ln_anti cipation of th is movement 
troops were brought over from Connecticut and other parts of Nev^. \. 
En'gland for the purpose oftnTrmtctatingand disarming the peoples 
One otticer states! *"* WeTTaVe' been' busy~a tiunting up and dis- .^ ' 
aPmlng the Tories ever since we have been here. I have collected ^' 
upwards of two hundred muskets with ammunition." Another \ 
writes from Flatbush: ** The inhabitants in this county were all 
attached to the British Government." 

In June, 1776, when the British fleet menaced New York, and 
Washington's army was gathering there for its defence, the popular 
fury against the Loyalists still remaining in the city rose to its 
height. 
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** We had some grand Tory rides in the city this week/* Peter 
Eltinj^ wrote approvingly on the 13th to Richard Varick, ** and in 
particular yesterday. Several of them were handled very roughly, 
being carried through the streets on rails, their clothes torn from 
their backs, and their bodies pretty well mingled with the dust. 

Amongst them were C , Captain Hardenbrook, Mr. Rapelje, 

an ancestor of the Rapeljes, of Simcoe; McQueen, the apothecary; 
and Lessly, the barber. There is hardly a Tory face to be seen this 
morning." 

The Moravian pastor, Shewkirk, notes in his journal the same 
day: ** Here in town very unhappy and shocking scenes were ex- 
hibited. On Monday night some men called Tories were carried 
and hauled about through the streets with candles forced to be 
held in their faces and their heads burned; but on Wednesday, in 
the open day, the scene was far worse, several, and among them 
gentlemen, were carried on rails, some stripped naked and dread- 
fully abused. Some of the generals, and especially Putnam, and 
their forces, had enough to do to quell the riot, and make the mob 
disperse." 

Another Loyalist, writing from Staten Island, states that ** the 
persecution of Loyalists continues unremitted. Donald McLean, 
Theophilus Hardenbrook, young Fueter, the silversmith, and Rem 
Rapelje, of Brooklyn, have been cruelly rode on rails, a practice 
most painful, dangerous, and, till now, peculiar to the humane 
Republicans of New England." 

About the same time the convention passed a resolution declar- 
ing that **all persons residing within the State of New York and 
claiming protection of iis laws, owed it allegiance, and that any 
person owing it allegiance and levying war against the State, or 
being an adherent of the King of Great Britain, should be deemed 
guilty of treason, and suffer death, and that as the inhabitants of 
King's county have determined not to oppose the enemy, a com- 
mittee should be appointed to enquire into the authenticity of these 
reports, and disarm and secure the dis-affected, to remove and de- 
stroy the stock of grain, and, if necessary, to lay waste the 
country." 

In the fac€ of this edict it is admitted that General Howe was 
received upon his landing on Staten Island with every evidence of 
good- will. **The inhabitants thereof,** says Ramsay, ** either from 
policy or affection, expressed great joy on the arrival of the Royal 
forces. Two hundred of them were immediately enrolled as a 
Royal militia.** 

After the battle of Long Island the British forces took posses- 
sion of the city of New York, which they retained for nearly seven 
years. A majority of the inhabitants welcomed Lbentajs ddiverers 
from oppression. The Moravian clergymen already quoted, ob- 
serves "fhat '*joy and gladness seemed to appear on all counten- 
ances, and persons who had been strangers one to the other form- 
erly were now very sociable together and friendly. Bro. Shewkirk, 
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who accidentally came to it, met with several instances of that 
kind.'* A few days after his entry into the city General Howe was 
presented with an address signed by more than a thousand residents v.^^ 
affirming' their loyalty, Oliver De Lancey was commissioned a \ 
brigadier-general, with authority to enlist three battalions of vol- 
unteers, and eventually succeeded in enrolling nearly two thousand 
men. These troops were chiefly officered by members of some of 
the wealthiest and most distinguished families in the province, 
several of whom had served in the first convention. Among them 
were James and Stephen De Lancey, Frederick de Peyster, Philip 
van Courtlandt, John Harris Cruger, Gabriel Ludlow, and Edmund 
Ward. Another well known and influential Loyalist, Cortlandt 
Skinner, was authorized at the same time to recruit a brigade of 
five battalions, called the New Jersey Loyalists, and several young 
New Yorkers obtained commissions in his command. It should 
be noted that among the officers of the 4th battalion of Skinner's 
brigade were Samuel and Joseph Ryerson, Peter Ruttan, John van 
Buskirk, James Burwell, James Barton, and others, founders of 
distingui.>hed Ontario families. 

On ihe^th_x)f Septen»bef=, 1776, Greneral Greene wrote to Wash- 
in^tr^n fKo^ « « f tmrri-fhirHo ^f tlj^ propcrty III thc .cJty of New York 
and its s "hiirbs hplonpr^ii to Tories." 

"1 give It as my opinion," he added, **that a general and speedy 
retreat is absolutely necessary, and that the honor and interest of 
America require it. I would burn the city and suburbs for the 
following reasons : — If the enemy get possession of the city we 
can never recover it without a superior naval force to theirs ; it 
will deprive the enemy of an opportunity of barracking their 

. whole army together, which, if they could do, would be a very 
great security. It will deprive them of a general market; the 
price of things would prove a temptation to our people to supply 
them for the sake of gain in direct violation of the laws of the 
country." 

There is no documentary evidence to show that such orders were 
given, but several persons were detected and seized in the act of 
spreading the flames. One of these, it is said, was identified as a 
captain in the Continental army, and had ;^50o in money in his 

J pockets. Some of these incendiaries were put to death on the 
spot without further enquiry. Nearly a quarter of the business 

; part of the city, extending on both sides of Broadway from the 

i Battery beyond King's College, was laid in ashes. 

There is also abundant evidence to prove that this event was by 

, no means regarded as a calamity by many of the Whigs. Even so 
inoderate a revolutionary leader as John Jay declared afterwards 
that had he been vested with absolute power he ** would have deso- 

. iated all Lonjr Island, the City and County of New York, and all 
that part of the County of Westchester below the mountains." 

Col. Hartley, of Pennsylvania, who was then engagfed in the 
congenial task of burning the houses and desolating the farms of 
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the Loyalists near Crown Point on LakeChamplain, wrote to Gen- 
eral Gates : — ** I am pleased to hear that part of New York is burnt. 
I hope we shall have intelligence that the rest of that nest of Tor- 
ies and sink of American villiany has shared the same fate. That 
cursed town, from first to last, has been ruinous to the common 
cause.'* 

The disorderly conduc^XJhfij:enuuuxt4>f-32^/^ashingtaa^s--ariny, 
aftei his I'eLieaL fiomthe rijxjin til hf p ntgrf d Nnnr J i i i i j, ili i l nnt 
tend~to lessen the disalfection and discontent of the. people nf that 
count y. ' Composed atmost wholly of troops -from other States, 
strongly prejudiced against the inhabitants of New York, as being 
indifferent or actually hostile, and demoralized by defeat and pri- 
vation, it laid waste the country as it retired. Washington him- 
self informed the president of Congress that neither private nor 
public property was respected by them. ** Every day," he said, 
** brings the most distressing complaints of the savages of ourowp 
troops, who are infinitely more formidable to the poor farmers 
than the common enemy. Under the idea of Tory property, pr 
property that may fall into the hands of the enemy, no man is se- 
cure in his effects, scarcely in his person." 

In December, 1776, he described the force under his command 
as ** a destructive, expensive, disorderly mob," and declared his 
belief that the British army would obtain more recruits from the 
inhabitants than he could hope for. 

That no revolt actually took place among the Loyalists of that 
portion of the province was due in a great measure to the remark- 
able energy and zeal, and no less remarkable severity of the two 
men, George Clinton and John Jay, who directed the measures of 
the New York convention. ** Day after day," we are told on the 
best authority, **the local Committees of Safety sent to Fishkill 
batches of men, women and girls, upon charges of receiving pro- 
tection from the enemy, refusing to sign the association or oath of 
allegiance to Congress, or simply with disaffection to the cause." 
The most influential and dangerous of the prisoners were selected 
for trial. Numbers were deported for safe keeping to prisons in 
Pennsylvania or New England. Others were confined in the local 
gaols, or merely placed under surveillance at private houses. The 
property of suspected persons was everywhere sequestrated, add 
when not actually imprisoned they were disarmed and watched'. 
One ineffectual rising took place in Dutchess county, which was not 
supressed until the militia marched in from Connecticut and cap- 
tured the leaders. The Poughkeepsie gaol was too small to con- 
tain the prisoners, and they were removed to Lichfield, in the 
neighboring State. 

Soon after his arrival in Canada the Governor-General granted 
a commission to Sir John Johnson to form a regiment of Loyalists, 
to be called the Royal Regiment of New York. Recruiting offi- 
cers were sent out by him, and during the entire summer of 1776 
small parties continued to join him from Albany and Tryon 
counties. 
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The brothers, Ebenezer and Edward Jessup, wealthy and influen- 
tial farmers, living near Albany, the latter of whom had been an 
officer in the French war, enlisted a hundred men, and marched to 
Crown Point. They were then authorized to organize a regiment 
known as the King's Loyal Americans. 

Throughout the winter the recruiting parties from Canada still 
continued to make their way into all the frontier settlements, and 
to enlist men for the Loyalist regiments. In May, one of the 
Macdonells appeared in Schoharie, where he was soon joined by 
nearly a hundred persons besides a party of Indians led by Adam 
Krysler. They marched the entire length of the valley, and after a 
slight skirmish made their way to Lake Champlain, where the re- 
cruits joined Johnson's regiment and Maclean's Highland Emi- 
grants, afterwards known as the 84th Foot. The enlistment and 
departure of young men to join the British forces assembling in 
Canada and at New York became so notorious that the conven- 
tion was compelled to resort to the severest measures to cheque it. 

Tribunals were established tor the summary trial of prisoners of 
this description, and the hangman was kept busy. On the 28th of 
January Daniel Strang, a member of a well-known and reputable 
family in Westchester county, being arrested with recruiting 
orders from General Howe in his possession, was hanged at Peeks- 
kill. Two very young men were soon afterwards executed for the 
same offence at Fishkill. A Boston paper of May 15th states that 
** twelve Tories are condemned to the gallows by the Convention 
of New York, several more are confined, and it is thought will 
have the same salutary medicine. " 

A New York Loyalist paper of the 19th relates that **John 
Munro, Esq., Major Hogan, Lieut. Hughston, and Mr. Charity 
FfeifcFi are s entenc ed to suffer death; one Mr. Mawbie and two 
othfir gentlemen were hanged last week at Peekskill^ and thirteen 
othgrsjwerfi to have been exeout^ at Fort Montgomery on Fri- 
day last . In consequence of these cruelties, 100 Loyalists assem- 
bled to the eastward of Albany to relieve their frieuds. A body of 
400 of the rebels were sent against them, when a skirmish ensued, 
in which eight rebels and three Loyalists were killed on the spot. 
The Loyalists then struck off into the woods, and got safe to Gen- 
eral Carleton's army. By a gentleman who left Albany on the 7th 
we learn that the committee of the city of Albany inflict great hard- 
ships on the friends of the Government." From another source 
we learn that ** Captain Roosa and his lieutenant, two noted 
Tories, lately taken in arms as they were marching towards the 
enemy, were hanged at Esopus as a suitable reward for their trea- 
sonable practices." 

Commisions were issued almost immediately by the Governor- 
General of Canada to John Butler for the enlistment of a battalion 
of rangers consisting of eight companies of fifty men each, to John 
Peters to raise a similar battalion called the Queen's Loyal Ran- 
gers, to Samuel McKay to form a company know as the Loyal 
Volunteers, and to Daniel McAlpine to organize another company 
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Eventually, all these officers succeeded in completing their re- 
spective corps to full strength. Butler's battalion was augmented 
to ten companies ; Sir John Johnson was authorized to add a 
second battalion to the Royal Regiment of New York ; and 
Robert Rogers, the famous partisan in the last French war, was 
commissioned to raise two battalions called the King's Rangers. 
The number of men enlisted from first to last in these corps ex- 
ceeded 4,000, and as many of them were married and brought 
their families with them whenever practicable, this meant an emi- 
gration from New York to Canada of ten or twelve thousand per- 
sons. Butler's Rangers, who, by their ceaseless activity and de- 
structive incursions, threading the pathless wilderness for hundreds 
of miles to strike a blow, eating horses and dogs, sleeping in the 
snow, and constantly evading all pursuit, gained a terrible reputa- 
tion along the whole frontier from Lake Champlain to Kentucky, 
were recruited almost entirely from the settlements on the Mohawk 
river and the Susquehanna near Wyoming. The muster j:q11s 
show that the Gernian^lement largely predominaleiJ,'- but a ni^H<nber 
of French Huguenot names may be found such as Ang^r, Decew, 
Deptte, and Secord. The non-commissioned officers and privates, 
ss ftlTas can now be ascertained, were mainly small farmers or 
sons of farmers, although no doubt the typical border ruffian was 
duly represented. Maclean's regiment was almost entirely com- 
posed of Scotch Highlanders. In the Royal Regiment of New 
York the Scotch and Germans were nearly equally divided, coming 
generally from the Mohawk and Schoharie settlements.^ It was 
asserted by Continental officers that at least one-third of tHe pop- 
ufatTon of *t1it)se parts of the country had removed to Canada. 
The remammg corps seem 'to tiave been principally recruited from 
y^ the counties bordering on Lake Champlain and the Upper Hud- 
son. Most of the officers had been men of considerable wealth 
andjpcal influence. Edward Jes«;up valued the property aban- 
doned by TiInrat"$7o,ooo. John Munro estimated his at $55,000. 
In many instances their position as officers in the militia enabled 
them to recruit with success. Captain Jacob Ball, of Schoharie, 
joined Butler in 1778, with no less than 63 out of 88 men belong- 
ing to his single company. 

In October, 1779, an Act was passed for the forfeit uje_and_sale 
of the' estates of fifty^v^'oT ttfe principal Loyalists, wlio-sa^ere at- 
tamtedand declared guilty of treason. Among these were Sir John 
Johnson, Guy Johnson, Frederick Phillipse, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
Oliver DeLancy, Philip Skene, and other great landlords. The 
wives of Beverley Robinson and Roger Morris were included to 
accomplish the confiscation of their share of the great Phillipse 
patent. These immense estates were accordlngl}' broken up and 
sold, generally to former tenants, at pri*.es much below their real 
value. Johnson Hall, with 700 acres of land adjoining, was bought 
for ;^6,6oo in the depreciated Continental money, and the pur- 
chaser soon sold it again for ;^i,4oo in gold, making a handsome 
profit by the transaction. 
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The U* £• Loyalist Pioneers of Lake Erie and More Particularly 
of the Long: Point Country* 

BY EDWARD HARRIS. 

In searching old records of the latter part of the last century 
relating to the first settlement of the Long Point country, Lake 
Erie, 1 noticed a letter from General Simcoe to Surveyor-General 
Smith : — **Give this *good woman* the best 200 acres you have 
left on Clear Creek. She has six sons. Her husband was in the 
Queen's Rangers and was killed in the war.*' I knew two or 
three of that * good woman's ' grandchildren, and some of her 
great grandchildren. Not many weeks afterwards I met one of 
the grandsons, a man about my own age. I said to him : — **How 
many of your grandmother's family came to this district in 1794?" 
He replied, ** Old Isaac, Abraham and Eli. I am Eli's son." 

** Are you sure there were not two or three more sons? '* 

He said (thinking): — **I believe you are right. There were 
three more sons, but they went further back." 

** Do you remember in whose name the Crown deed for the old 
homestead came out ? ** 

** It must have come out in old Uncle Isaac's name. He was 
the oldest. '* 

** Are you sure it did not come out in old Isaac's mother's name?" 

** You are right. It did come out in the old lady's name. But 
how is it you happen to know so much about this ? " 

I then told him of the letter I had found. *' Well, sir," he said, 
** what is there in it for me ? " 

This man, exceptionally intelligent, with one nephew a Queen's 
counsel, had all but forgotten his family history, the wrecking of 
his grandparents' fortunes in the old colonies, the result of their 
loyalty to the Crown. 

I do not understand that the organization of this association is 
intended as a menace to the United States, but rather to preserve, 
if not already too late, every record and incident relating to the 
struggles of our ancestors, banished or escaping from their homes 
in the revolted colonies, and who had quieted the Indian and sub- 
dued the forest before voluntary emigration to Ontario had been 
thought possible. Neither confiscation nor banishment, as a rule, 
affprN^riy r\'^^fi fif mpn vyhft bavp failed to secure sonie promin- 
ence, eit he r_by_ wealthy or intellectual activity. Thackery, in his 
** Virginians," has given us a glimpse of the gentry of the revolted 
colonies, who, before the revolution, dwelt upon their lands after a 
fashion almost patriarchal. Recent American historians with great 
courage and fairness now admit that the Loyalists, if in a minor- 
ity, were largely composed of the gentry and educated classes of 
the country ; that they were the equivalent of wha^ to-day are 
termed the ** better element," and were superior in character to 
many of the men who opposed them. Many thousands of that 
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peaceful, law-abiding class, disinclined to rebellion, escaped to 
Ontario and the Lower Provinces, to sleep in the summer under 
trees, until with an axe a hut had been built to protect them in the 
winter. Little wonder that Washington, who had been a land sur- 
veyor, said, ** he could see nothing better for them than to commit 
suicide." Men are now living who have seen the stumps of trees 
they hollowed out by the use of fire into the shape of a mortar, in 
which corn was pounded until it could be used as food. 

Leaving compulsory emigration, I shall take up that which was 
voluntary. Upon the staff of General Simcoe, as Private and 
Confidential Secretary, was a young man, the Hon. Thomas Tal- 
bot, of the Talbots of Malahide, and of the same ancestry as the 
Earls of Shrewsbury. He had been an aide-de-camp to the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, his brother aide being Arthur Wellesley, 
afterwards the great Duke of Wellington. In 1790 Talbot joined 
the 24th Regiment at Quebec. In 1796 we find him commanding 
two battalions of the 5th Regiment of Foot on the continent, until 
the Peace of Amiens. Colonel Talbot, while in Canada in 1791, 
had a personal knowledge of the dreadful story of the banished 
Loyalists, and the quality of men they were, to have survived their 
hardships and protected their families in the unbroken forests on 
the shores of Lake Ontario and in the Long Point country, Lake 
Erie. 

In 1803 General Simcoe wrote this interesting letter to Lord 
Hobart : — ** Upon my arrival in Canada to carry the constitution, 
which had been granted to that colony, into effect. Colonel Talbot 
accompanied me as my Private and Confidential Secretary into 
Upper Canada. For four years he conducted many details and 
important duties to my entire satisfaction. He was employed in 
the most confidential measures necessary to preserve the country 
in peace, without violating the relations of amity with the United 
States, nor alienating the affections of the Indian nations, at that 
period in open war with them. Colonel Talbot applies for a grant 
of 5,000 acres of land on the Lake Erie shore, as a field officer, 
and desires to undertake the settlement of a large tract, to be cal- 
led * the Talbot District,' calling also special attention to a large 
body of Welsh and Scotch settlers who arrived in New York State, 
in the summer of 1801, and who desired to return under the British 
flag/' 

All the requests were granted. Colonel Talbot's rank was un- 
usually high for a man under thirty, and his prospects in the army 
even better than those of his brother aide, Arthur Wellesley. He 
resided upon his Port Talbot homestead, Lake Erie, for nearly 
fifty years, and accomplished his life's work — the settlement of the 
County of Elgin, and large portions of Essex, Kent, Middlesex, 
and part of the Long Point country. During that period he 
made short visits to England and was always a welcome 
guest at Apsley House. He died a few months after the great 
Duke. Forty years ago, and before the construction of the 
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railways now running through it, the aggregate wealth of the 
150,000 people then in the Talbot settlement was estimated 
at $20,000,000— wealth and population which grow from actual 
penury and from the unbroken forest. 

The banishment of the Loyalists from the revolted colonies was 
the direct and inspiring cause of Colonel Talbot's abandonment of 
a brilliant career in the army, and all those attractions which the 
very highest social position gave him. 

In 1880 Lord Lome visited the City of St. Thomas, the centre 
of Colonel Talbot's great and prosperous Scotch settlement. 
There was an unparalleled gathering of the clans to welcome the 
heir of the Argyles and Canada's Governor. Lord Lome made an 
admirable address to them, attributing their prosperity to their 
loyalty, and, being an Argyle, of course he added their love of 
law. Being at that time en route to Long Pciint to shoot, none df 
the party waited to revise the speech. On the following morning, 
before shooting, Lord Lome waited, with Col. De Winton, for the 
newspapers, with the report of the St. Thomas festivities. I 
happened to be looking at Lord Lome when he was reading the 
report. I saw him flush and his hands drop. **Oh ! '* he said. 
**This is too dreadful ! Oh ! such a mistake." The enthusiastic 
reporter had taken down loyalty and love of law as ** loyalty and 
love of Lome." 

Public attention was called in England in 1783 in both Houses 
towards the Loyalists, in discussing the question of their protec- 
tion in the peace negotiations. Lord North had said : ** I cannot 
but lament the fate of those unhappy men who, invited under 
every assurance of military, Parliamentary, political and affection- 
ate protection, espoused the cause of Great Britain. I cannot but 
feel for men thus sacrificed for their bravery and principles ; men 
who have sacrificed all the dearest possessions of the human 
heart Never was the honor, the principles, the policy of a nation 
so grossly abused as in the desertion of these men who are now 
exposed to every punishment that desertion and poverty can inflict, 
because they were not rebels." 

Lord Mulgrave said that they had been shamefully deserted and 
the national honor pointedly disgraced, Lord Sydney said, should 
the recommendations of Congress to the various States be unsuc- 
cessful — and they were unsuccessful — Great Britain should feel in 
honor bound to make them full compensation for their losses. 

Barely a tithe of that compensation was ever made. They 
received about the sanie compensation that the Jews received 
from the Emporer Titus for the destruction of their beautiful city 
and temple. Edmund Burke said a vast number of Loyalists had 
been deluded by Great Britain and had risked everything in her 
cause. Brinsley Sheridan execrated the treatment of those unfor- 
tunate men. Sir Peter Burrell said the fate of the Loyalists claim- 
ed the compassion of every human breast. Sir William Bootle 
said that there was one part of the treaty at which his heart bled. 
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Being a man himself he could not but feel for men so cruelly 
abandoned to the malice of their enemies. It was scandalous — it 
was disgraceful. Lord Walsingham said he could neither speak 
nor think of the dishonor of leaving those deserving people to 
their fate with patience. Viscount Townsend said that to desert 
men who had constantly adhered to loyalty was a circumstance of 
such cruelty as was never before heard of. Lord Stormont said 
that Britain was bound in justice, honor, gratitude and affection, 
by every tie, to provide for and protect them. Lord Sackville re- 
garded the abandonment of the loyalists as atrocious. That peace, 
on the sacrifice of those unhappy subjects, must be answered in 
the sight of God and man. Lord Loughborough said that 
neither in ancient nor modern history had there been so shameful 
a desertion of men who had sacrificed all to their duty and their 
reliance on British faith. Lord Selborne, the Prime Minister at 
that time, said : ** I have but one answer to give this House. It 
is the answer I gave my own bleeding heart, a part must be 
wounded that the whole of the empire might not perish. I had 
but one alternative — either to accept the terms proposed or con- 
tinue the war." 

And so the Loyalists, from Maine to Georgia, were left to their 
fate, in which death was the extreme penalty, and confiscation and 
banishment the mildest. Upwards of 100,000 went into exile and 
lost their possessions. The grandsons and great-grandsons of 
those unhappy men are now to be found in the highest positions in 
this great, loyal colony, from the Tuppers of Nova Scotia to the 
Hardys of Ontario, and are prominent in all the professions and 
mercantile, manufacturing, agricultural and commercial pursuits. 
The statue of one of them, who never had the opportunity to 
1 receive a day*s schooling, as we understand it, stands in one of 
the public parks of Toronto, **The founder of the Public School 
system of Ontario.*' 

But the. LoygLljsts did not do^^veiy thing. They^^re but an ad- 
van ce guard, by compuls ion. Voluntary emigration may be said 
to have begun from the British Isles to Upper Canada in 1809. 
After the battle of Trafalgar the sea was made safe to cross, and 
England had little use for her fleet. Large numbers of naval offi- 
cers obtained grants of land and settled throughout the Province. 
Then came Napoleon's first collapse, and a large number of British 
military officers followed. Then Napoleon's second defeat, and 
the all but disbandment of the British army. Then came a still 
larger influx of officers, commissioned and non-commissioned. 
Descended from that influx came Sir Oliver Mowat, head of the 
Chancery Bar, head of the Legislature, twenty-five years Premier, 
Minister of Justic, head of the Province, Lieutenant-Governor — 
a sort of civil Napoleon. 

With peace on the continent came commercial and agricultural 
distress in all the British Isles — bank failures, crop failures, riots, 
and bankruptcies innumerable. Napoleon and the price of bread 
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fell together. A large immigration of educated loyal families, 
Irish, Scotch and English, then followed the flag to Canada. 
From that immigration the Judges of the Ontario bench, with one 
or two exceptions, now claim descent, and, greatest of all, Sir 
John A. Macdonald, an empire-builder. Upper Canada had been 
brought very prominently into notice by the events of the war oft j 
1812-15. T^® Americans were driven from this country at every 1 1 -. 
point of invasion, while England, mistress of the seas, was shame-/ 1 /. y 
fully discomfited in several paltry naval engagements, and at Newj I 
Orleans, with the pick of her veterans, on land. 

In 1825, forty years after the Loyalists had survived their hard- . 
ships, and thirty-three years after the opening of the first Parlia- 
ment, British capitalists, with almost childish timidity, made their \ 
first money venture in Upper Canada by the formation of the Can- 
ada Company. The loyalty of_jilLJjuSu voluntary emigration was 
fully tested du ringJlieT^'^^^^" "^ ^^3tV ia-whkh-4he-discontented 
were not in more than °'jfS^''\^'^L niimhfrff tft vr^ffl*^^ t^" ^'•d«'7nry 
riot. /TTr^lST^eze woincTnot have lasted a week had it not been 
for American aid and sympathy. 

As this association is desirous of preserving any anecdotes or 
incidents relating to the past, I shall here mention one : — 

In the winter of 1837-38 all the able-bodied men, including my 
father, had left the interior for the Niagara frontier, where Mac- 
kenzie had made a base of operations on Navy Island. Mr. 
Cronyn, a new arrival from Ireland, afterwards first Bishop of 
Huron, was the rector at London, then newly laid out and called 
a county town. After church on Sunday my mother and some of 
her elder children, all girls, were at work at an open fireplace 
casting musket bullets for the militia. I, at the time, was an in- 
fant in arms. The door opened, and, to their horror, in walked 
the rector's wife. She walked up to my mother, took three or 
four bullet moulds and a quantity of lead out of her pocket and 
said, *' I didn't like to cast them at the rectory." That was the 
mother of Mrs. Edward Blake. This rebellion resulted in several I 
British regiments being sent to Upper Canada. Every regiment ' 
left numbers of their picked men with us as voluntary settlers, and, 
many of the officers and their families subsequently returned and 
settled in the towns and in the country. A work recently written 
by Sir Daniel Lysons is a valuable contribution to the history of 
those times. Thus was the foundation of loyal Canada laid — a 
new nation, which took the first position in that wonderful intel- 
lectual parade which crowned the reign of the great Queen. 

The immigration of this country for a number of years has not 
been wholly satisfactory, although since 1837 it has changed from 
discomfort to every comfort, and I might even say luxury. We 
now have a network of railways, telegraphs, telephones, postoffices, 
churches and good roads. Where Mrs. Moody ** Roughed it in 
the Bush " there is no bush now. But that and similar books still 
sell to the wavering Britisher, and, as a stimulant to emigration. 
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are about as effective as Mr. Punch's ** Advice to Persons About 
to Marry." As in love, there is a good deal of ** fancy " in emi- 
grating, and it takes very little to turn the tide. Tumblers of 
water no longer freeze solid between the bedside and a blazing fire, 
as in the days of Mrs. Jamieson. Sir Francis Head's gay and fes- 
tive tramp, with frozen toes broken off like pieces of brittle sticks, 
is replaced by Mr. Dusty Rhodes, who complains of the heat of the 
summer. Dr. Nansen was born too late. The north pole was 
here then. There is a ** demon " somewhere who sends superficial 
scribblers to write about, circulate arctic photographs in and dis- 
cover Canada. How have we ever lived in this country ? How 
were we ever born in this country ? And now we find, at Toron- 
to's most fashionable club, the educated English gentleman can no 
longer understand the language of the finest samples of our native 
aristocracy. Oh, we have suffered ! 

And then the learned professor, either blind to or not so consti- 
tuted to be able to grasp the past history of the country, built 
upon a foundation of loyalty to the empire as solid as a rock, 
wipes it all out and says, ** Look at the map. Your destiny is to 
belong to that seething cauldron of discontent south of you, with 
their ridiculous Chinese legislation, their Socialism and Commun- 
ism and Anarchism fighting boldly in the open. ' Such sentiments, 
widely spread and read, are a present blight upon the progress of 
the country, and when we take up the emigration returns we find 
ourselves scheduled as the refuge for the waifs and strays of Great 
Britain. 

To me the saddest results of congestion to be found in the Brit- 
ish Isles are apparent among those most unhappy families who 
are drifting, educated and refined people, whose moderate means 
has been overtaken by reduced interest on their capital and by in- 
creasing domestic and family expenses. I have seldom had more 
serioas moments than when gazing at the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
up to the fourteenth stories of the Queen Anne's mansions and 
contemplated the sea of fiats in old London. Where do they go 
to after straitened circumstances have gradually forced them to the 
top? 

I have wondered whether those ** cabined, cribbed, confined" 
people and the thousands of families throughout the British Isles, 
not excepting acres of married and retired naval and military men, 
ever heard of the green fields of Ontario as they are now — our 
3,200 railway stations, our 9,100 postoffices, our 2,700 telegraph 
offices and the innumerable *' ten-roomed houses of Toronto, with 
every modern convenience"; whether they had ever heard of our. 
fre.e libraries, free schools. High Schools, our military schools and 
agricultural colleges ; that girls in this country always marry, and 
that they or their daughters not infrequently return to England to 
be mistresses of country houses or live in mansions fronting on 
London parks and squares ; that all their sons — worthy to be 
called sons — get immediate employment, and that the whole of 
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this great English-speaking continent is open to them. When in 
England I have been searched for to visit those bright, compan- 
ionable Canadian mothers to come and tell their little ones Canad- 
ian stories and to talk about the happy days in Canada. They 
never forget the past. On my last visit, while enjoying a holiday 
at a beautiful place in Berkshire I had the curiosity to see the 
whole house. A sister, long since happily married and residing in 
England, was visiting with me. She accompanied me. In our 
rambles we found ourselves in the laundry. There was a large 
old-fashioned English mangle, a long box full of bricks on rollers, 
with two handles. My sister looked at me ** Oh! Edward," she 
said, **I have never seen one since we used to turn it at home 
when we were children." It is part of the religion of this country 
that poverty is no disgrace, but only inconvenient. Like a 
Phoenix from the ashes, families seem to rise to prosperity and 
even to fame from the most bewildering calamities. Can there be 
any more unhappy people in the world than those in the British 
Isles, with a capital say, of ;^5,ooo to ;^20,ooo, giving a precari- 
ous income of ;^i50 to ;^6oo a year? Without fault of theirs the 
increasing wealth around them has made them drift out of the 
swim of their ancestors. The expenses of higher education and 
competitive examinations have made family interest of little ser- 
vice in obtaining situations for their sons, and then we hear of 
** poor little lambs, who have lost their way." There was a time 
when whole families of such educated and cultured people, having 
the future of their children in view, bringing with them the disci- 
pline, pure life and refinement of an old country home, took ship 
and were eight and even ten weeks at sea in reaching this shore. 
And now, with a cheap run of six or eight days with every com- 
fort, finding at the end a country so advanced that all they miss 
are pageants and pleasure of the eye, to be followed by heart- 
burnings — and still they do not come. 

A sower went forth to sow seed. I hope some of this will fall upon 
good ground and spring up an influental and powerful organiza- 
tion, wholly independent of Government control, to keep up that 
old-time, vigorous, high standard of emigration which was the 
foundation of Canada. 
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The Pfc-Loyalists and U* E* Loyalists of the Maritime 
Provinces. 

(1760 to 1783.) 

BY SIR J. G. BOURINOT, K-C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., D.L. 

I propose to give you a few facts with respect to the settlement 
of the two provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where 
the greater proportion of the Loyalists established themselves after 
the Peace of 1783, which made them exiles from the country which 
they had loved so well. At this time Nova Scotia comprised the 
province of New Brunswick. Nova Scotia had no British popula- 
tion until the foundation of Halifax by Cornwallis in 1749. The 
Acadian French up to that time, 10,000 or 12,000 in number, con- 
stituted the entire population outside of the British port of Anna- 
polis Royal. In 1775 these people were ruthlessly banished, and 
Nova Scotia became a British colony in the full sense of the phrase. 
The settlement of 1749 was supplemented in 1760 and subsequent 
years by a valuable and large addition of people who were induced 
to leave Massachusetts and other colonies of New England, and 
establish themselves on the fertile Acadian lands and other favored 
parts ot the peninsula. Persons not well acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Acadian provinces are wont to attribute the material 
prosperity of the country mainly to the large body of Loyalists 
who left their homes in the old colonies after the War of Indepen- 
dence. As a matter of fact, however, there were two well-defined 
streams of immigration into the province after the expatriation of 
the French Acadians. The first was the influx of the people, gen- 
erally known as pre-Loyalists, who settled in townships of the 
present counties of Annapolis, Kings, Hants, Queens, Yarmouth, 
Cumberland and Colchester — especially in the beautiful town- 
ships of Cornwallis and Horton, where the Acadian meadows were 
the richest. 



During the few years that had elapsed since the Acadians were 
driven from their lands, the sea had once more found its way 
through the ruined dykes, which had no longer the careful and 
skilful attention of their old builders. The new owners of the 
Acadian lands had none of the special knowledge that the French 
had acquired, and were unable for years to keep back the ever en- 
croaching tides. Still there were some rich up-lands and low-ly- 
ing meadows, raised above the seas, which richly rewarded the 
industrious cultivator. The historian, Haliburton, describes the 
melancholy scene that met the eyes of the new settlers when they 
reached, in 1760, the old home of the Acadians at Mines. They 
found ox-carts and yokes which the unfortunate French * 'had used 
in conveying their baggage to the vessels which carried them 
away, and at the skirts of the forest, heaps of the bones of sheep 
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and horned cattle that, deserted by their owners, had perished in 
winter for want of food.** They came across a few straggling- 
families of Acadians who ** had eaten no bread for years, and had 
subsisted on vegetables, fish, and the more hardy part of the cat- 
tle that had survived the severity of the first winter of their aban- 
donment." They saw everywhere ** ruins of the houses that had 
been burned by the Provincials, small gardens encircled by cherry 
trees and currant bushes, and clumps of apple trees.** In all parts 
of the country where the new colonists established themselves, the 
Indians were unfriendly for years, and it was necessary to erect 
stockaded houses for the protection of the settlements. A num- 
ber of the New England people also established themselves at the 
mouth of the Oromocto, where they had a settlement called Mau- 
gerville, and on other places on the St. John River. The peopled 
district of the St. John River became subsequently known as Sun- 
bury County, and obtained a representation in the Nova Scotia 
Legislature. The town of Sackville had a similar origin, and had 
also a member in the same assembly. No better class could have 
been probably selected to settleNova Scotia than these American im- 
migrants. The majority were Puritans who came over to New Eng- 
land from 1 629- 1 640, and some were actually descended from men 
and women who landed from the Mayflowet in 1620. The county 
of Yarmouth has always illustrated the thrift and enterprise which 
were the natural heritage of the founders of New England. 
Governor Lawrence recognized the necessity of having a sturdy 
class of settlers, accustomed to the climatic conditions and to ag- 
ricultural labor in America, and it was through his strenuous efforts 
that these immigrants were brought into the province. They had 
indeed the choice of the best land of the province, and everything 
was made as pleasant as possible for them by a paternal govern- 
ment only anxious to establish British authority on a sound basis 
of industrial development. Sgmp. r>f these peop le, however, were 
not animated by those sentiments o f burning loyalty which distin- 
guish ^d that larg e body^qf jpersovis .whfi^ufferecLsbrdeeply during 
the ^^^JL1^^ Jnripp ^ '"^^"^^r ^^^- ^^^T ^ '^f^fj^ in Acadia and Can- 
ada rather than swerve from their allegiance to England. During 
the war some of these inhabitants notoriously sympathized with 
their rebellious countrymen, and at one time it was necessary to 
take stringent measures to awe the rebellious element in Cumber- 
land. The people of Truro, Onslow and Londonderry refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, and were for a time not allowed to be 
represented in the Assembly. In other places a few desired to be 
neutral during the revolution, but the government very properly 
would not permit it. Some overt acts of treason were committed, 
but the authorities had always full knowledge of the suspected 
persons who were inclined to betray the government that had treat- 
ed them with so much consideration from the moment they came 
into the country. 
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In 1767, according to an official return in the archives of Nova 
Scotia, the total population of what are now the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brnnswick and Prince Edward Island, reached 13,374 
souls, of whom 6,913 are given as Americans, 912 as English, 
2,165 as Irish, 1,946 as Germans, and 1,265 as Acadian French — 
the latter being probably a low estimate. The American element 
was chiefly found in the following townships and districts : Anna- 
polis 370, Barrington 365, Cornwallis 175, Cumberland 279, Gran- 
ville 350, Halifax and environs 1,351, Horton 617, Londonderry 
130, Liverpool 594, Maugerville 23*5, Newport 242, Onslow 137, 
Sackville 343, Truro 301 — which evidently includes Irish immi- 
grants from New Hampshire — Yarmouth 351, The Irish were 
generally found in Halifax, Amherst, Cape Breton, Canso, Lon- 
donderry, Onslow, St. John's Island and Truro. Some of these 
Irish were brought directly from the North of Ireland and were 
Scotch Presbyterians. They were brought out by one Alexander 
McNutt, who did much for the work of early colonization. Others 
came from New Hampshire, where they had been settled for some 
years. This class was found principally in Truro, Londonderry 
and Onslow. 



From this early immigration have sprung many of the best 
known men of Nova Scotia. For instance, T. C. Haliburton 
(** Sam Slick"), Sir Charlgg Ti^ppf^r, th<> veteran slalti^ujau , Dr. 
B^ordfio-y at present Minister of Militia in the Dominion Govern- 
ment ; ^r._ R. L. Borde n ^ who represents Halifax in the House of 
Commons ; Senator Lovitt and Mr. Flint, M.P., of Yarmouth ; 
Attorney-General Longley, besides the Chipmans, Eatons, Dickeys, 
De Wolfes, Burpees, Stairs and Hazens. Dr. T. H. Rand of 
McMaster University, and Dr. B. Rand of Harvard, are members 
of a family first notable for the Rev. Silas T. Rand, the linguist 
and Micmac scholar. The Archibalds, who have given so many 
eminent men to the public service of Canada and the Empire — 
notably the late Sir Adams G. Archibald, K.C.M.G,, Lieutenant- 
Governor of two provinces — are descended from four brothers of 
the Scotch-Irish migration of 1762, who settled in Truro. Sen- 
ator Miller's family also came among the same settlers. 



In 1783, Canada and Nova Scotia received a large accession of 
loyal population from the old thirteen colonies then recognized as 
the independent confederation of the United States. In 1784, 
there were in the province at the time of its division, according to 
the most trustworthy statistics available, about 43,000 souls, of 
whom over 28,000 represented ** the new inhabitants " or Loyalists, 
and disbanded troops who had taken part in the late war. The 
**old British inhabitants," or the immigration previous to 1783, 
are given at 14,000. Only 400 Acadian French were living at 
that time in the country. Of the Loyalists nearly 10,000 were 
already settled on the St. John River, and 8,000 in the County of 
Shelburne, where they had very bitter experience. 
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The Loyalist migration of 1783 commenced a new epoch in the 
history of British North America. It opened^ joji^new- districts, 
madg^ d d ition &-of- populQt toir-to-tiTC'Olger '^ttlements and gave 
ne w colonies to the Empire. Nova Scotia was divided into two 
provinces, one of which retained the old name, which had been 
given to it in King James' day, and the other recalled the New 
Brunswick-Lunenburg or Hanoverian line, which had given kings 
to England. Cape Breton — for the name of Isle Royale disappear- 
ed with the fall of Louisbourg — also received a simple system of 
local government separate from Nova Scotia. Canada was divid- 
ed into two provinces, Upper and Lower Canada.* The great 
proportion of this valuable migration reached and remained in the 
Acadian Provinces. 



In the summer of 1784, Colonel Morse, under the instructions 
of the government, mustered the Loyalists and disbanded troops 
who had come into the Province of Nova Scotia, which then in- 
cluded New Brunswick since the Peace. In all there were 28,347 
persons, who were found chiefly at Shelburne, Annapolis Royal, 
Digby, Passamaquoddy, River St. John, Chedebucto, now Guys- 
boro County, Cumberland, and the neighborhood of Halifax. In 
fact, the present Province of New Brunswick obtained by far the 
greater proportion of the migration. Many of the Loyalists were 
scattered in Nova Scotia among the **old inhabitants,'* chiefly pre- 
Loyalists, as well as in the islands of Cape Breton and St. John, 
now Prince Edward. The actual number who came to the Mari- 
time Provinces may be fixed at 35,000 at the least, and these 
figures are based on the fact that there were 3,000 negroes includ- 
ed in the total of 28,347 persons mustered in 1784. Morse's fig- 
ures also include 647 disbanded troops, like Hessians and others, 
who were not Loyalists, but they do not comprise as many people 
of that class who went to Cape Breton. In view of these facts, 
there is no doubt that 25,347 may be fairly considered the number 
^* ^oyal jsts who 'actually-selHedrin.' the Maritime Prov4«ces. These 
p eople have increased to 5 1Q, ii6« if we consider that they have 
Hnii ^^]f>H Pvpry ^cj yf^ars ^\nra. .jLfRy — 3, Standard of increase even 
less than that of the whole population of Canada from 1790 until 
1 89 1. At^the same jate of increase the 10^.00x3 ia-the.U|jp£r Prov- 
in ces would .ingreaSfe-Jg-^LQ-r^oo- Thus^the wholej^yalist stock 
iji thfiJ^^jmUuQn^js^niJjd^^b^-^^ in'1891, or 

about i^Tjh, which, ^ith the stationary population of the Maritime 
se^^i^iifWoXiti^ ^out the proportion at the present time. And 
"TgmiTgTlTlBseligures I may add that the exodus of people from 
the Maritime Provinces and other sections to the United States 
would very little aff'ect the total number of actual descendants of 
the Loyalists now in the Dominion. .. In the first place, the io-. 
grained antagonism, of. the. Loyalists to the -United Stateis would 
mat^iajly restrict any return movement on their part. Other con- 
siderations "affecting th~em would Fe,~{i) that the Loyalists were 
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for the most part j^anded proprietors, a class the least of all dis- 
posed to emigrate ;J2) the class in the United States most largely 
recruited from the Maritime Provinces is that which includes ser- 
vants. The traditions and instincts of the Loyalist stock would 
prevent them seeking such subordinate positions. 



I find in the recently published census returns for the State of 
Massachusetts, that there are in that state 88,508 persons who 
were born in the Maritime Provinces. As you know Massachusetts 
has the great, bulk of the emigrants from the eastern section of 
the Dominion. The returns show that four-fifths of the Massa- 
chusetts increase in the ten years, 1885- 1895, were females ; indi- 
cating that the movement of population to the United States 
from the three provinces is largely of the class from which female 
domestics are supplied. This would not be from the Loyalist 
stock, to any extent. 

Some Loyalists were no doubt taken over by the United States 
when the Aroostook territory was handed over by the Treaty of 1842. 
Others have removed to the United States by marriage, and still 
others by stress of circumstances. But I think that of the remain- 
ing fifth not a great proportion would be of Loyalist stock. A fifth 
of the total number of the Maritime Provinces element in Massa- 
chusetts would be under 18,000 persons. The fifth, if wholly com- 
posed of Loyalist stock, would be but little over two percent, of the 
total estimated number of those sprung from the Loyalists of 1783. 

A liberal throw off would be the result if you estimated the pro- 
portion of Loyalist stock in the United States to equal 30,000, 
leaving the net gain to Canada from the Loyalist movement of 
last century as 700,000 souls. 



I have alresfdy given you some of the names of the distinguished 
descendants of the Pre-Loyalist immigration, and shall only say 
that the history of the Maritime Provinces also shows that the de- 
scendants of the Loyalists have proved in every way worthy of the 
noble stock from which they sprung. The names of Inglis, 
; Blowers, Haliburton, Robinson Gesner, Ruggles, Wilmot, Howe, 
I Jones, Jarvis, Marshall, Huntingdon, Morse, Tavary, Leonard, 
! Chandler, Tilley, Hodgson, Foster, Allen, Odell, Weldon, and 
' Vail are only a very few of the prominent names who can trace 
their descent to the great Immigration of 1783-84. 
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Cbe (Inilea Empire Coyalisir JI$$ociaiiom 



" United Empire Loyalists " are " those persons who remained 
faithful to the British Crown during and after the revolutionary 
war in America," or, to be more precise, 1 — " the families who 
adhered to the Unity of the Empire and joined the Rojal Stan- 
dard in America before the Treaty of Separation in the year 
1783." [Order of Council passed at Quebec gth November, i^Sp,'] 

2. — "Those who, bofch at and after the revolution, were, in con- 
sequence of their loyalty, driven out of the revolted States, or 
found continued residence in those States to be intolerable by 
reason of the persecutions to which they were subjected, or 
voluntarily withdrew therefrom in order to reside under the flacj 
to which they desired that they and their children should remain 
forever loyal ;" and 3, " Their posterity." [Order in Council 
above referred lo,] 

The eldest or adult members of United Empire Loyalist families 
who settled in Canada, for the most part passed away in the next 
few succeeding years after their arrival. 

It was their sons mainly who preserved this country to the 
British Crown in the War of 1812-14. 

The grandchildren of the original UK Loyalists are becoming 
fewer in number year by year. The fourth generation are the 
men and women of the present day. 

The descendants of the UE. Loyalists are now widely dis- 
persed, some are building up new provinces in what but a few 
years ago was the illimitable wilderness of the North West, 
whilst others are scattered throughout the world. 

Some few (a very few, it is to be feared), still retain the 
original homestead granted by the Crown to their forefathera 
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But few records of the first U.E. Loyalists, their previous 
homes and histories, their individual experiences, and the circum- 
stances attending their settlement in Canada, having been pre- 
served by their families, so far as is known, such things being 
gradually dispersed and lost in various ways, it was felt that 
unless some systematic effort was made to gather together the 
fragments, which might yet be found, every trace of them would 
in time be lost, excepting such as are fortunately preserved in 
the public archives — and which are for the most part meagre 
and inadequate titly to represent and illustrate the inner life, if 
such an expression may be used, of the U.E. Loyalist emigration, 
as an historical event without precedent or parallel. 

With the object, therefore, of organizing the means of pre- 
serving such historic records, with also that of keeping bright 
the spirit of loyalty in the inheritors of so noble an ancestry, the 
formation of this association was resolved upon, and the initial 
steps towards that end were taken at a meeting, called by Mr. 
William Hamilton Merritt and others, and held in the Canadian 
Institute, February 28th, 1896. 

Mr. Allan McLean Howard was appointed Chairman, and Mr. 
Merritt, Secretary, pro tern. -. - 

The following Committee was also appointed to draft a 
Constitution : • 

Mr. McLean Howard, Mr. Merritt, Mrs. Hicks, Miss Merritt, 
Mr. S. C. Biggs. Mr. H. H. Cook, Lt.-Col. George A. Shaw, Mr.; 
Charles E. Ryerson, and Dr. George S. Ryerson, and thus was 
foriiied'*^The United Empire Loyalist Association of Ontario," the 
first general meeting of which w;as held at the same place May 
11th, 1896. The Honourable John Beverley Robinson was 
unanimously elected President, and Mr. William Hamilton 
Merritt, Secretary. Much was expected from Mr. Robinson inl 
this position, because of the prominence of his oflicial .and social 
position, his, long experience of p.ul)lic Ijfe, and becapse be/\yas 
known to be well versed in matters appertaining to the early 
history of this country, and took a keen interest' iii* everything 
connected therewith. But it was otherwise ordered, rand under 
circumstances of an almost tragic ng^-ture, whilst' preparing to 
speak at a great public meeting, Mr. Robinson died, June 19th| 
1896. In him the Association lost an unselfish, and /patriotic 
friend, and an eminent President. Dr. Georgei .Sterling Ryerpon 
was elected President in his place, and continued ipi ofiice until 
March, 1898. when he was succeeded by Mr. Herman Henry Cook, 
now in office.. - r 

An interesting circumstance connected with the forniation of 
the Association and the election of its officers is worthy of 
special mention. It was ascertained that at this late date, one 
hundred and thirteen years after the close of the revolutionary 
war, there still- survived several . sons and daughters of U.E. 
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Loyalists who served in that war. It was felt that the Association 
would be honouring itself by appropriately recognizing these men 
and women, and they were accordingly elected honorary vice-presi- 
dents of the Association. 



A branch of the U.E. Loyalist Association has been formed at 
Virgil, of which Capt. John D. Servos is the President. 

It has been decided that the Six Nations Indians of the Qrand 
River and Tyendinaga (Bslj of Quinte) Reserve, whose migration 
to Canada was under the same circumstances, and simultaneous 
with that of the U.E. Loyalists, shall be considered as branch 
associations. Chief Jacob Salem Johnson, Kahnonkwenyah, of the 
former; and Chief Samson Green, Annosothkah, of the latter, 
have been elected honorary vice-presidents as representatives in 
€ach case of such branches, and presented by the general asso- 
ciation with commemorative silver medals to be worn by. them 
and their successors in office. 

The Association is not only non-political, as its constitution 
declares, but it is also wholly untrammelled by social considera- 
tions, and differs from the principal hereditary or historical 
associations elsewhere, in that it makes no requirement of social 
status as a condition of membership. 



The constitution and by-laws as now printed, embracing cer- 
tain further amendments since made, were revised in April, 1897, 
by a special committee consisting of the President, Dr. Kyerson ; 
the Vice-President, Mr. Allan McLean Howard ; the Secretary, 
Mr. William Hamilton Merritt; the Honorary Legal Adviser, 
Mr. E. M. Chadwick ; the Executive Committee : Messrs. H. H. 
Cook, Stephen M. Jarvis, Eugene A. Maclaurin, Charles E. Ryer- 
son, Lt.-Col. Shaw, the Rev. W. S. Ball, the Rev. C. E. Thomson, 
with the addition of Mr. William Roaf. 



<Thc Oidci i l l Council abuv e lefuuLd (jo iu ao foUowo ;■ 
Whereas it is recorded that at the Council Chambers at 
Qaebec, on Monday, 9th November, 1789, His Excellency the 
Right Honourable Lord Dorchester intimated to the Council 
tliat it was his wish to put a mark of honour upon the families 
who had adhered to the unity of the Empire, and joined the 
Royal Standard in America before the Treaty of Separation in 
the year 1783, the Council concurring with His Lordshij), it is 
accordingly ordered, ' That the Several Land Boards take course 
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for preserving a registry at' the names of all persons falling under 
the description aforementioned, to the end that their posterity 
may be discriminated from the fature settlers, in the parish 
registers and rolls of the militia of their respective districts and 
other public remembrances of the Provinces, as proper objects, by 
their persevering in the fidelity and conduct so honourable in their 
ancestors, for distinguished benefits and privileges. 



^' 
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Gonstitution and By-Laws. 



Name and Chief Seat 

I. The organization shall be known as the " United Empire 
Loyalist Association of Ontario," hereinafter referred to as the 
General Association, and its chief seat shall be at Toronto. 

Branches. 

II. Branches of the Association may be established at any place 
in the Province of Ontario, where, in the opinion of the Executive 
Committee, it is deemed advisable, and the President of such 
branch shall be ex officio a Vice-President of the General 
Association. 

Members of such branches shall be entitled to the same privi- 
leges as Associate Members of the General Association. 

Objects. 

III. The objects of the Association shall be — 

{a) To unite together, irrespective of creed or political party, 
the descendants of those families who, during the American 
Revolutionary War of 1775 to 1783, sacrificed their homes in 
retaining their loyalty to the British Crown, and to perpetuate 
this spirit of loyalty to the Empire. 

(3) To preserve the history and traditions of that important 
epoch in Canadian history, by rescuing from oblivion the history 
And traditions of the Loyalist families before it is too late. 

(c) To collect together in a suitable place the portraits, relics, 
and documents relating to the United Empire Loyalists, which 
are now scattered throughout the Dominion. 

{d) To publish an historical and genealogical journal, or annual 
transactions. 

Qualiflcation for Membership. 

IV. All persons of either sex resident in Ontario, or in any 
province or elsewhere where there is no United Empire Loyalist 
Association, who can trace their lineal descent, by either male or 
female line from the United Empire Loyalists, shall be eligible 
for ordinary membership. The wives or husbands of ordinary 
members, who are not otherwise qualified for membership, may 
be elected Associate members, but are not entitled to vote. 
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Members under the age of 17 are not entitled to vote. Charter 
members shall be those members who joined prior to and including^ 
the regular meeting in April, 1897. They shall have the letter 
" C " placed after their names on the roll of members. 

Members of branches become ipso facto Associate Members of 
the General Association, but will not be entitled to notice of 
meetings. They may become Ordinary Members on payment of 
fifty cents to the General Association, after their application has 
been approved of by the Investigating Committee. 

Election of Members. 

V. A form of recommendation for admission, signed by two 
members, shall be forwarded to the Secretary, and by him laid 
before the committee appointed for the purpose of investigating 
the qualifications of applicants for membership. 

If at the next or any subsequent regular meeting the report of 
this committee is satisfactory the person shall be declared elected, 
unless a ballot is called for, and a majority shall elect. 

The Association shall have power at a Special General Meeting 
called for that purpose to expel any member, for cause shown, by 
a three-fourths majority of those present. 

Fees. 

VI. The annual membership and associate membership fee 
shall be one dollar. A family — viz., husbiand, wife and children 
residing at home — shall pay two dollars per annum ; non-resident 
membership fee, fifty cents, payable in advance. 

The annual fees shall be due on the second Thursday in March 
in each year. 

Any member or associate .member being one year in arrear 
may be struck off" the list of members by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

No i3[iember shall be entitled to vote at election of officers who 
is more than one year in arrear for dues. 

Any person eligible may become a life member by paying the 
sum of $15, and shall be exempt from further payments. 

Officers. 

VII. The office-bearers shall consist of a President, five Vice- 
Presidents, one of whom shall be a lady elected by the Ladies' 
Committee, as their presiding officer, and the Presidents of 
Branches, who are ex-officio Vice-Presidents, Secretary-Treasurer^ 
aiid Assistant Secretary, who may be a lady. 



Honorary Vice-Presidents and Members. 

ire \ 
Ass 

J by Google 



VIII. {a) All sons and daughters of United Empire Loyalists 
pow living shall be Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Association. 
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(b) Dlstinoruislicd men and women, descendants of United Em- 
pire Loyalists, non-resident in the Province, may be elected by a 
majority of those present at a meeting, as Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents ; such Vice-Presidents shall not be liable for the annual fee. 

{c) Members of the Association, gentlemen or ladies, who, in 
the opinion of a two-third majority of the meeting, have rendered 
distinguished service to the Association may be elected Honorary 
Members. The name of such member or Honorary Vice-President 
must be proposed and seconded at a regular meeting at least four 
weeks before the date of election. 

The Executive Oommittee 

IX. Shall consist of seven members, to be elected at the annual 
meeting, three of whom shall form a quorum, and shall manage 
the affairs of the Association. The President and Vice-Presidents 
(actual and ex-officio) and Secretary-Treasurer shall be ex officio 
members of this committee. 

The two members of this Executive Committee and the four 
members of the Ladies' Committee whose names appear first 
(right and left) in the list shall retire annually, but shall be 
eligible for re-election at the next following meeting. . 

The Investigating Oommittee 

X. Shall consist of three members, two of whom shall form a 
quorum. All persons nominated for membership shall be favour- 
ably reported upon by them before being elected to membership 
by the Association. 

The Ladies' Oommittee 

XI. Shall consist of twelve members, five of whom shall form 
a quorum. They shall arrange all matters submitted to them by 
the Association or by the Executive Committee, to whom they 
shall respectively report. 

Election of Oflacers and Oommittees. 

XII. All Officers and Standing- Committees of the Association 
shall be elected at the annual meeting, or as soon thereafter as 
conveniently may be, if for any reason such election cannot take 
place at the annual meeting. And such officers and Committees 
shall hold office until the next annual meeting, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected ; vacancies occurring during the year may be 
filled by election as may be required. Special Committees may 
be appointed at any regular or special general meeting. Whore 
it is not otherwise stated the oflScers and members of Committees 
shall be gentlemen. 

The Past President shall be an ex-officio member of the Execu- 
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tive Committee, and the past Lady Vice-President shall be an 
ex-officio member of the Ladies' Committee for one year after 
they cease to hold their offices. 

Nominations for all Offices and the Standing Committees of 
the Association shall be made one month prior to the annual 
meeting. All Officers and Standing Committees of the Associa- 
tion shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, but where 
only one name for any office, or only the required number to 
compose any Standing Committee have been placed in nomination, 
a ballot shall not be taken, but the person or persons so nominated 
shall be declared duly elected 

The President may be re-elected for one additional term, but 
he cannot retain office for more than two years in succession. 

Duties of Officers. 

XIII. The President shall be chairman of all meetings at 
which he shall be present, and in his absence, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall take the chair. 

In the absence of the Vice-Presidents, the members present 
shall elect a chairman for the meeting. 

XIV. The Secretary-Treasurer shall hold in trust the funds of 
the Association, which shall be deposited in the name of the As- 
sociation in a bank approved by the Committee. He shall receive 
all moneys, pay all accounts that are properly certified as correct, 
and shall present, when required, from time to time a statement 
of accounts. 

XV. The Secretary-Treasurer or the Assistant Secretary shall 
attend all meetings, shall take the minutes of the proceedings, 
shall be responsible for the safe custody of all papers, books, and 
other property, and under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall conduct the general business of the Association. 

Meetings. 

XVI. The annual general meeting for the election of office 
bearers, and the transaction of the business of the Association, 
shall be held in the city of Toronto, on the date of the regular 
meeting in March in each year. 

The regular meetings shall be held on the second Thursday in 
every month, except during such summer months as may be 
thought desirable not to meet by the members present at the 
regular meeting in May. 

Meetings may be held at such an hour and place os the Execu- 
tive Committee appoints, of which due notice shall be sent to 
every member. 

XVII. General meetings other than the regular monthly meet- 
ings may be called for the reading and discussion of papers, and 
for the transaction of business. 
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The business or subject for discussiou shall be specified in the 
special notice convening such a meeting, which shall be sent to 
^very member. Such a special meetings may be called at any 
time by the President, or in his absence by the Executive Com- 
Tnittee. 

XVIII. Extraordinary or urgent business may be transacted 
^t any meeting without special notice, when considered absolutely 
necessary by a three-fourths majority of those present. 

XIX. At all general meetings, whether special or annual, fif- 
teen members shall form a quorum. 

Papers. 

XX. Papers on subjects relating to the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and to cognate subjects, may be read by members, or by 
others who may be requested to do so, at any regular meeting, or 
any special meeting, called for this purpose. 

Papers shall not exceed twenty minutes in length, but the time 
for reading may be extended by vote of the members. 

All papers read shall become the property of the Association. 

Order of Business. 

XXL 1. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Reading of Correspondence. 

3. Passing of Accounts. 

4. Propositions for Membership. 

5. Reports of Committees. 

6. Election to Membership. 

7. Notices of Motion. 

8. General Business. 

9. Election of Officers. 
10. Reading of Papers. 

Amendments to the Constitution and By-laws. 

XXII. The foregoing Constitution and By-laws may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of any meeting, but notice of 
motion for such amendment must be given at least four weeks 
previous to the discussion of the same, of which notice the Sec- 
retary shall duly inform every member. 
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Officers for the year ending March pth, 1899. 

President. 

Herman Henry Cook, Esq. 

Vioe-Presidents. 

Allan McLean Howard, Esq. Hon. David Tisdale.. 

John A. Macdonell, Q.C, Alexandria. . Lieut -Col. Shaw 

John D. Servos, Esq., President Virgil Branch. Lady Edgar. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents 

(Distinaruished Deacendanto of U. E. Loyalists) 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Carnwath. 
The Right Honourable Sir Hugh Guion Macdonell, K.CM G.^ 

C.B., H. B. M. Minister to Portugal. 
The Honourable Sir Charles H. Tupper, K C.M.G., Q.C, M.P- 
The Right Honorable Lord Haliburton, of Windsor, in Nova 

Scotia. 

Major-General Charles W. Robinson, CB. 

Sir Roderick VV. Cameron. 

Lieut.Col. Charles Crutchley (late Scots Guards) D.A A.G.> 

War Office, London. 

Chief Jacob Salem Johnson, Kxhnonkwenyah. 

Chief Samson Green, Annosothkah 

Mrs. St. George Littledale. 

Lady Dilke. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

(Surviving: Sons and Daugrhters of Origrlnal U. E. Loyalists ) 

Peregrine Otway Page, Esq , Ridgeway. 

Grant Powell, Esq., Ottawa. 

Alexander Macdonell, Esq., Toronto. 

Clarke Gamble, Esq., Q.C, London, Ont 

Thomas C. Keefer, Esq.,C.M.G., Rockliffe-, Ottawa. 

Alexander Maitland Secor, Esq , Toronto. 
Mrs. J. VT Cameron, Toronto. Mrs. Seymour, Ottawa. 
Miss Seymour, Ottawa. Mrs. MacKellar, North Bay. 

Mrs. John Ridout, Toronto. Mrs. J. Thorburn, Ottawa. 
Mrs. John Macdonald, Gananoque. 
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Honorary Secretary-Tre€U3urer. 

William Hamilton Merritt, i 5 Toronto Street. 

Honorary Assistant Secretary. 
Mrs. Clarkson, 131 Beverley Street. 

Executive Committee. 
Messrs. E. A. Maclaurin. David Kemp. 

C E. Ryerson. Rev. C. Thomson. 

William Roaf. C. C. Robinson. 

Alfred Willson. 

Invedtiflratingr Committee \ 

Messrs. A. McLean Howard. W. H. Eakins. John McBean. 

Honorary Legral Adviser. 
E. M. Chadwick, Esq. 

Ladies' Committee. 

Lady Edgar, Vice-President. Mrs Ireland. 

Mrs. Montgomery Brereton. " Law. 

'^ Henry Cawthra. " Ryerson. 

** Dunn. Miss L. Clarke. 

" Forsyth-Grant. " Dickson. 

" Grant Macdonald. " Merritt. 



Officers for the present year are as follows : 

President. 
Herman Henry Cook, Esq. 

Vice Presidents. 
Allan McLean Howard, Esq. Hon. David Tisdale, 

John A. Macdonell, Q.C, Lieut.-Col. Shaw. 

Alexandria. Mrs, Grant Macdonald. 

Captain John D, Servos, President Virgil Branch, 

Honorary Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wm. Hamilton Merritt, Esq, 15 Toronto Street. 
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Honorary Aaaistant Secretary. 
Mrs. Clarkson, 131 Beverley Street, 

Executive Oommittee. 
Messrs. R, E. A, Land. The Rev. C, E. Thomson. 

William Roaf. Dr. Neville Parker. 

Alfred Willson. David Kemp. 
E. A, Maclaurin, 

Investiiratinff Committee. 

Messrs. Allan McLean Howard. W. H. Eakins. John McBean. 

Ladies' Oommittee. 
Mrs. Henry Cawthra. Mrs, Rverson. 

" Dunn. Miss Clarke. 

'* Forsyth Grant. ** Dickson. 

•* Grant M^cdonald. ** Merritt. 

" Dignam. Mrs, Hicks. 

" Brereton. " Ireland, 

and the past Vice-President, Lady Edgar, 

The following report was presented at the annual meeting, 
held March 9th, 1899, in the public hall of the Educational 
Department : 

Your Committee reports that this Association has increased in 
membership for this, the second year of its existence, in a 
most satisfactory manner, whereas 165 members were reported 
at the last annual meeting, the membership has now increased to 
317. 

The certificates of membership, designed by the Honorary 
Legal Adviser, Mr. Chad wick, and approved of by the General 
Association at the meeting held April 14th, 1898, are now issued 
to all members upon payment of their first annual membership 
fee. 

Some discussion having taken place as to the right of some 
members of this Association to belong to it, your Committee 
reports that from its formation the utmost care and formality 
have been observed upon this point. 

No member possesses a certificate of membership whose appli- 
cation form has not been passed by the Investigating Committee. 
This Committee has met shortly before each monthly meeting, 
and only those proposed members declared elected, whose appli- 
•cation forms have been signed by its chairman, Mr. Allan McLean 
Howard. 
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The " Constitution and By-laws " as amended were formally 
adopted by the General Association at the meeting held April 
14th, 1898. 

A deputation from this Association waited upon His Worship,, 
the Mayor of Toronto, April 19th, 1898, to request that flags 
might be displayed upon the public buildings on May 18th, this 
Association having decided to join with those in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Quebec in celebrating the landing of the 
U.E. Loyali sts upon that anniversary in St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, then called " Parr Town, Nova Scotia " in 1783. 

A deputation also waited upon the Honourable the Minister of 
Education, to request that flags might be displayed on Public 
School buildings on that day. Both requests were granted^ 
consequently on May 18th, the flags were hoisted on these 
buildings and many citizens joined in the celebration, showing 
their approval of the movement by having their own flags 
put up. 

Through the courtesy of the President and members of the 
Canadian Institute, from the formation of the Association^ 
February 26th, 1896, until May, 1898, the meetings were held in 
the building belonging to them. 

Having outgrown the accommodation aflbrded there, by kind 
permission of the Minister of Education, the meetings since May» 
1898, have been held in the Public Hall of the Educational 
Department. 

In pursuance of a resolution, carried by the Association, a 
communication was sent to the Honourable the Minister of 
Agriculture requesting that in the next general census for the 
Dominion of Canada, a special column might be placed wherein 
those of U.E. Loyalist descent may enter the fact. An answer 
has been received that the matter will receive most careful 
consideration. 

That the loyalty of the Indians might be fully recognized by 
this Association, and in accordance with a resolution moved by 
the Secretary, Mr. W. Hamilton Merritt, that Chief Johnson^ 
Kahnonkwenyah, be elected Honorary Vice-President to repre- 
sent the Six Nations Indians of the Grand River Reservation, 
and Chief Samson Green, Annosothkah, be elected Honorary Vice- 
President to represent the Mohawks of the Bay of Quinte of the 
Tyendinaga Reserve, and carried, in May silver medals were 

E resented to these Chiefs by the General Association to be worn 
y them and their successors in office. 
By a clause in the Constitution admitting '* all who have done 
the Association distinguished service " to honorary membership, 
this distinction has been offered to Sir John G. Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G., and Dr. Canniff, of Gravenhurst, and by them 
accepted. 

This Association acting in connection with the various His- 
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torical Societies throughout the Province passed a resolution 
protesting against the erection of a monument in Quebec to 
General Richard Montgomery. 

A resolution was passed approving of the introduction of the 
Imperial Penny Postage at Christmas, 1898. Copies were sent to 
Mr. Henniker Heaton ; the Duke of Norfolk, Postmaster General 
of Great Britain ; and the Hon. William Mulock, Postmaster 
<jeneral of the Dominion of Canada. 

. Resolutions of congratulation upon the honours conferred 
upon them by Her Majesty on the occasion of her birthday. May 
24th, were sent to Lord Haliburton of Windsor in Nova Scotia ; 
Sir John G. Bourinot, K.C.M.G; Lady Edgar; and Dr. Parkin, 
C.M.G 

- On June 18 and 19 an excursion to Deserontp and Adolphus- 
town took place, an account of which will be found amongst the 
papers published in the "Annual Transactions'' for 1898. 
Addresses of welcome were presented by the members of the 
Mohawk Band of Indians of the Bay of Quinte and by the U.E. 
Loyalists of Adolphustown and the surrounding district. Since 
then the Association has been presented by the Rev. R. S. Forneri, 
Rector of St. Alban's U.E. Loyalist Memorial Church at Adolphus- 
town, with three framed photographs of the church, and as a re- 
sult of the visit, Mr. Forneri reports orders received by him for 
twelve new memorial tablets, to be erected in that church by 
descendants of U.E. Loyalists, not as yet represented therein. 

In accordance with an invitation extended by the Royal 
Society to send a delegate to the meeting held in Ottawa May 
24th, the Executive Committee appointed the Secretary, Mr. 
Wm. Hamilton Merritt, to represent the Association. He had 
the honour of presenting a paper ; this paper has been printed in 
the " Annual Transactions of the Royal Society," a volume which 
is sent to every library of any note throughout the world. By 
thisUtieans the working and aim of the U.E, Loyalists' Associa- 
tions in Canada will be made known to descendants of U.E. 
Loyalists who may now be scattered in many remote parts 
£)f the habitable globe. 

The first volume of Annual Transactions was issued in 
December, 1898, presenting the papers read at the meetings to all 
the members. The appearance of the pamphlet has been ap- 
proved of and in addition to those issued free to members — 
one copy with each paid subscription, and six extra copies to 
all who have contributed, a paper — many have been sold by 
the Assistant Secretary, in whose hands this matter has been left. 

In Ottawa, on May 10th, the President, Mr. H. H. Cook, and 
the Secretary, Mr. Wm. Hamilton Merritt, were received by a 
member of the Government, and, through his instrumentality 
had an interview with Lord Aberdeen, then Governor- General of 
.the:I)Q|iiinion of Canada, who appeared to be in sympathy with 
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the movement as to the matter of the recommendation by the 
-Government of the accordance of a right to wear a distinctive 
badge by the members of the Association, but as yet no definite 
information concerning its favorable consideration by Her 
Majesty has been received. 

On December J 6th, being the first occasion of a visit to Toronto 
by His Excellency the Governor-General of the Dominion 
of Canada, and -the Countess of Minto, who had previously 
4iccepted honorary membership in the Association, in most 
gracious terms, the President, Mr. H. H. Cook, was received by 
their Excellencies at Government House. They were also pleased 
to inscribe their autographs in the Roll Book of the Association. 
Whilst so many members have been added to the lists, your 
Committee desires to announce with regret that in the death of 
s,n Honorary Vice-President, Mrs. McBean, and. of Mrs. Edward 
Harris of Port Dover, and Mr. D. G. Macdonald of Massey 
Station, Algoma District, the Association has lost three of its 
first and most esteemed members. 

Interest in the Association has been sustained, and many new 
members thereby added to its list, by the practice of sending the 
Toronto daily newspaper containing the best account of the 
monthly meeting to all the non-resident members, after .each 
meeting has taken place. 

The papers read for the year are as follows : — ■ 
" Some Loyalist Homes," and " Our First Excursion,'* by Mrs. 
Forsyth Grant. 

'SSome incidents in the life of an early settler in the Niagara 
Peninsula," by Surgeon-Major Keefer. 

" Memoir of Captain Samuel Anderson," by Mrs. Rowe. 
" Sketch of the life of the Honourable Henry Ruttan," by the 
Rev, C. E. Thomson. 

. " Character of the United Empire Loyalists and their place in 
Canadian History," by the Honourable the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Dr. G W. Ross. '' 

** Sketch of the Secord family, 1775 to 1866," by Mra Dunn. 
- A gift to the Association of the genealogy of his family: by 
Judge Pringle, of Cornwall, has been made ; the book, " Country 
Life in Canada, fifty years ago," by Canniff Haight, has been 
presented by Mr. R. E. Kingsford ; a handsome donation from 
Lady Dilke, 76 Sloane St., London, England, has been received 
by your Committee with much gratitude ; the " Transactions of 
the. Royal Society of Canada," for 1897 have been received ; and 
a purchase has been made of the following books for the library 
of the Association, •* Proceedings of Public Meetings ;" by Sir John 
G. Bourinot ; 'The People of the Long House," by E. M. Chad- 
wick ; " The Parliamentary Companion," '' The Canadian Maga- 
zine," for the current year containing the articles entitled 
" Makers of the Dominion,'* by Sir John G. Bourinot. 
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Contribution to the Royal Society of Canada on the 
United Empire Loyalist Associations in Canada. 

BY MR. WM. HAMILTON MERRITT. 

The formation of societies composed of the descendants of 
United Empire Loyalists should be viewed with favour by 
Canadians, whether from a purely Canadian or from an Imperial 
point of view. 

Though the immediate object of the formation of these societies, 
may be to preserve records and interesting information which 
otherwise must be forgotten, yet purely loyal and patriotic- 
societies of this character might well be felt at times of national 
periL 

A great many people do not know who United Empire 
Loyalists are, except that they were people who left the United 
States at the time of the Revolutionary War, and received grants, 
of land in Canada. 

The charter of United Empire Loyalists may be said to lie in 
a certain Order in Council suggested by His Excellency the Bight 
Hon. Lord Dorchester, and passed at the Council Chamber in 
Quebec, on Monday, November 9th, 1789. The following is the- 
authentic record of part of the minutes of Council : — 

" His Lordship intimated to Council that it was his wish to- 
put a mark of honour upon the families who had adhered to the 
unity of the Empire, and joined the Royal Standard in America 
before the Treaty of Separation in the year 1783." 

The Council concurring with His Lordship, it is accordingly 
ordered : — 

" That the several Land Boards take course for preserving a 
registry of the names of all persons falling under the description 
aforementioned, to the end that their posterity may be dis- 
criminated from future settlers in the Parish Registers, and RoUa 
of the Militia of their respective districts, and other publie 
remembrances of the Province, as proper objects by their per* 
severing in the fidelity and conduct so honourable to their 
ancestors, for distinguished benefits and privileges." 

The lists which were prepared, and which are still in existence,, 
are taken as authentic lists of United Empire Loyalists, for, 
owing to the fact that a free grant of land was given, it is. 
unlikely that there were many entitled to it who did not accept 
the gift from the Crown. 

The various United Empire Loyalist societies have copies of 
the lists issued in their part of the country, and investigating^ 
<3ommittees in connection with these societies determine whether 
applicants are entitled to membership through their descent from 
United Empire Loyalists. 
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There are four United Empire Loyalist societies at present in 
Oanada, viz. : — 

1. The New Brunswick Loyalist Society, for the Province of 
New Brunswick. 

2. The United Empire Loyalist Association of Nova Scotia, for 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 

3. The United Empire Loyalist Association of Montreal, for 
the Province of Quebec. 

4. The United Empire Loyalist Association of Ontario, for the 
Province of Ontario. 

A feature of the United Empire Loyalist Associations is that 
female as well as male descendants transmit the United Empire 
Loyalist strain ; therefore, provision is made for representation 
by ladies and gentlemen. In the Ontario Association each have 
their own separate committees, and this arrangement is found to 
work very satisfactorily. 

The Government of Ontario has wisely recognized the value of 
preserving records, and has put $150.00 in the estimates for this 
purpose. If the liberality of the Government is continued year 
by year, it is hoped that a creditable annual publication will be 
made by the society. 

Should each of the other societies obtain like assistance from 
their Provincial Governments, a valuable compilation of United 
Empire Loyalist subjects will be effected. 

The New Brunswick Society has four quarterly meetings (ex- 
■clusive of the anniversary meeting), held on first Tuesday in 
February, May, August, and November. The Nova Scotia 
Society meets quarterly. The Quebec Society has monthly 
meetings, held on the first Monday of each month except June, 
July, August, and September. 

The meetings of the Ontario Association are held monthly from 
October until Junp. They have always been largely attended. 
The papers read at these meetings are of unusual interest, and, 
when printed, will form a valuable addition to the history of this 
<50untry. 

The 18th of May has been adopted by the United Empire 
Loyalist societies as United Empire Loyalist day. On that day^ 
in 1783, the Loyalists, to the number of three thousand and more, 
who were brought by British warships to Parrtown, Nova Scotia, 
(now St. John, New Brunswick), met together on shore for general 
thanksgiving and worship, it being the first Sunday after their 
arrival. 

The descendants of the Loyalists in New Brunswick have ever 
since observed this anniversary, and as it has been adopted by 
the other societies, it may now be considered the United Empire 
Loyalist Day throughout Canada. On this day the flags are 
hoisted on public buildings and on the schools. In Ontario, the 
Minister of Education has consented to the afternoon of that day 
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being devoted in the schools to appropriate recitations and 
readings, and, in order to impress it upon the youngest mind 
present, instructions have been given that the schools can be 
dismissed one hnur earlier. 

It is understood that if the 18th of May falls upon a Sunday, 
that the celebration shall take place on the Monday following. 

On June 16th, the Ontario Association proposes to visit 
Adolphustown ; that day being the anniversary of the landing of 
the United Empire Lioyalists at that place in 1784. 

New Brunswick. 

The Province of New Brunswick Society was formed in May, 
1883; re-organized May 13th, 1889, and consists of 150 members. 

Its officers are : — 

President, William Bayard, M.D. Edin. 

Vice-Presidents, Alfred A. Stockton, D.C.L., LL.D., Q.C., 
M.P.P.; William Stennett Harding, MR.C.S. Eng.; William P. 
Dole, M.A. 

Chaplain, Rev. William Odbur Raymond, M.A. 

Historian, James Hannay. 

Corresponding Secretary, David Hoyt Water bury, J. P. 

Recording Secretary, Charles Abner McDonald, B.A. 

Treasurer, Isaac Hanford Northrop. 

Marshals, Jacob Day Underbill, Lieut-Colonel (retired) ; Wil- 
liam Cunard, Lieut-Colonel (retired). 

Executive Committee, A. O. Earle, Esq.; J. O. Belyea, Esq.; 
Judson Fowler, Esq.: D. J. Seeley, Esq.; J. S. Flaglor, Esq.; W. 
E. Vroom, Esq.; J. Drake, Esq.; Jas. Anderson, Esq.; W. S. 
Fisher, Esq. 

Nova Scotia, 

The Province of Nova Scotia Society was formed on May 11th, 
1897, and comprises 30 members. 

Its officers consist of the following : — 

President, Hon. Alfred Gilpin Jones. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. William T. Almon, Senator ; Mrs. Anne 
McCauley, William Chamberlain Silver, Esq., Rev. Dr. T. Watson 
Smith. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Amelia Fitch. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Harry Piers, Esq. 

Executive Committee, Charles F. Eraser, R. J. Wilson, Lt.-Col. 
James D. Irving, D. A. G., C. Sydney Harrington, Q.C. 

Investigating Committee, Mrs. W. H. Harrington, Charles P. 
Eraser, Esq. 

Ladies' (Committee, Mrs. Albert Hensley, Mrs. T. Forbes, Mm. 
James S. Thompson. 

Legal Adviser, C. S. Harrington, Esq., Q.C. 
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Quebec, 

The Province of Quebec Association was formed May 1st, 
1895, and consists of 35 members. 

Its officers are : — 

Hon. Presidents, Sir Wm. Johnston, Bart.; Sir Henri Joly de 
Lotbini^re, K.C.M.O. 

President, Hon. Jonathan Saxton Campbell Wurtele, Judge of 
the Court of Queen's Bench, Officer of the Legion of Honour in 
France. 

1st Vice-President, George Durnford. 

2nd Vice-President, James Alexander Lawrason Strathy, 
A.D.C., Lieut.-Colonel 5th Royal Scots of Canada. 

Treasurer, Frederick Albert Lawton Lockhart, M.D. 

Secretary, John Charles Alison Heriot, Lieutenant 6th 
Fusiliers, Active Militia. 

Archivist, Rev. John Burke Pyke, M.A. 

Council — Ladies: Mrs. W. Mussen, Mrs. F. W. May, Mrs. H. 
Q. Frost, Miss Branchaud, Miss Durnford ; Gentlemen : Robert 
C. Wilkins, L. J. Skaife, W. Chase Thomson, Dr. J. M. Mount, D. 
Augevine. 

Ontario, 

The United Empire Loyalist Association of Ontario wa» 
formed in Toronto, February 28th, 1896. It has been incor- 
porated. The present membership is 250. 

The present officers are mentioned elsewhere in this publica- 
tion. 

[Report presented May 23, 1898.] 
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Honorary Members. 

His Excellency the Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada 
and the Countess of Minto. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Aberdeen and the 
Coontess of Aberdeen. 

Sir John G. Bourinot, K.C.M G.. LL.D., D.C.L., D.L. 

Miss Jane H. Jarvis. 

Dr. Canniff, Gravenhurst. 

The Honourable A. 8. Hardy, Attorney-General. 

Life Member. 

Mr. Wm. Hamilton Merritt. 



Members. 

The Hon. Geo. W. Allan, c 

Moss Park. 
Mr. D. O. Brooke, c 

260 Jarvis St. 
Mrs. Brereton, c 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Mr. Frederick A. Brereton, c 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Mr. Herbert C. Brereton, c 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Miss Louise Y. Brereton, c 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Miss M. M. Brereton, 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Mrs, Harry Brock, c 

216 Beverley St. 
Miss Bethune, 

184 College St. 
Mrs. J. H. Burn ham, c 

132 St. George St. 
The Rev. Arthur Baldwin, c 

114 Pembroke St. 
Mrs. H. C. B. Becher, c 

Sylvan Towers, 

Rosedale. 
Mrs. S. J. Brett, 

80 Bloor St. e. 
Miss H. E. Bastedo, 

Manning Arcade: 



Dr. Horatio C. Burritt, 

86 Wellesley St. 
Mrs. H. C. Burritt, 

86 Wellesley St. 
Miss Florence B. Burritt, 

86 Wellesley St. 
Miss Georgina M. Burritt, 

86 Wellesley St. 
Mr. Horace W. Burritt, 

86 Wellesley St. 
Mr. M. Stanley Boehm, 

284 Wellesley St. 
Mr. Charles A. Boehm, 

187 College St. 
Mr. Jesse F. By am, 

87 Homewood Ave. 
Mrs. Constantino C. Brough, 

68 D'Arcy St. 
Mrs, Henry Cawthra, c 

Yeadon Hall. 
Miss Grace Cawthra, c 

Yeadon Hall. 
Mr. Victor Cawthra, c 

Yeadon Hall. 
Miss Laura Clarke, c 

32 Division St. 
Mr. H. H. Cook, c 

Ardnacloicb. 

Mrs. H. H. Cook, 

Ardnacloich. 
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Mr. W. H. Canniff. 

Mrs. James Y. Cameron, c 

497 Church St. 
Mrs. B. B. Clarkson, c 

131 Beverely St. 
Mr. Cyril J. Clarkson, c 

131 Beverley St. 
Miss Nina Clarkson, c 

131 Beverley St. 
Miss Hilda Clarkson, o 

131 Beverley St. 
Mrs. Curran, c 

75 Bellevue Place, 
Miss Ida Caroline Curran, 

75 Bellevue Place. 
Miss Lillian Louise Curran, 

75 Bellevue Place. 
Miss Alma Hortense Curran, 

76 Bellevue Place. 
Mr. Sydney Edward Curran, 

75 Bellevue Place. 
Mr. Alfred James Curran, 

75 Bellevue Place. 
Mr. Cecil Nelson Batoche Curran, 

75 Bellevue Place. 
Mr. G. A. Chase, 

36 Maitland St. 
Miss Hanna ChHse, 

36 Maitland St. 
Mr. Kenneth A. Chisholm, 

Parliament Buildings. 
Mr. Richard H. Coleman, 

Canada Company. 
Mrs. Carey, 

454 Markham St. 
Mr. Frank W. Carey, 

454 Markham St. 
Mr. F. Bruce Carey, 

454 Markham St. 
Miss Maud C. Carey, 

454 Markham St. 
Miss Zoe C. Carey, 

454 Markham St. 
Miss Lily A. S Carey, 

454 Markham St. 
Mr. Alexander Clarke Casselman, 

38 St. James Ave. 



Mrs. A. C. Casselman, 

86 St. James Ave. 
Mrs. Dunn, c 

246 Bloor St. w. 
Miss Florence Dunn, c 

246 Ploor St. w. 
Lt.-Col. George T. Denison, c 

Heydon Villa. 
Mrs. M. E. Dignam, c . 

284 St. George St. 
Miss Frances Lillian Dignam, 

284 St. George St. 
Mr. William S. Trevelyan Dignam, 

284 St. George St. 
Mr. Hugh Molyneux Dignam, 

284 St. George St. 
Mrs. W. A. Douglas, 

220 Wellesley St. 

Lady Edgar, c 

113 Bloor St. w. 
Mr. W. H. Eakins, c 

12 Madison Ave. 
Mr. W. G. Eakins, c 

102 Martland St. 
Dr. W. S. Fraleigh, 

596 College St. 
Mr. Alexander Eraser, c 

27 Harbord St. 
Mrs. Forsyth Grant, c 

Binscarth Rd. 
Captain W. Forsyth Grant, 

Binscarth Rd. 
Miss Amy Grant, c 

Peter St. 
Mr Columbus H. Greene, c 
Mrs. Griffin, c 

77 D^Arcy St. 
Mr. Scott Griffin, c 

77 D'Arcy St. 
Mr. Clarke Gamble, c 

Mrs. C. Brodie Glass, 

24 Starr Aye. 

Mr. Allan McLean Howard c 
192 Carlton St. 

The Rev. J. Scott Howard, c 
192 Carlton St. 
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Mr. A. McL. Howard, jr., c 

192 Carlton St. 
Miss Elizabeth Howard, c 

192 Carlton St. 
Miss Lucy Howard, c 

192 Carlton St. 
Mrs. Frederick Hills, c 

27 B dford Rd. 
Mrs. Hicks, c 

57 Wilson Ave. 
Mr. Stephen A. Heward, c 

88 Peter St. 
Mr. Canniff Haight. 
The Hon. Eichard Harcourt, c 

Parliament Buildings. 
Mrs. Hills, c 

340 Crawford St. 
Mr. Benjamin Hobart Hills, 

340 Crawford St. 
Miss Sarah Chapman Hills, 

340 Crawford St. 
Mr. Thomas Hills, 

11 Spencer Ave. 
Miss Jessie I. Hills, 

• 11 Spencer Ave. 
Miss Marjorie Elgin Hills, 

1 1 Spencer Ave. 
Mr. John Hills, 

11 Spencer Ave. 
Mr. Frederick Hills, 

11 Spencer Ave. 
Mrs. M. P. Home, 

73 Robert St. 
Mrs. J. Arthur Hetherington, 

68 Alexander St. 
Mrs. Alexander Ireland, c 

71 Bloor St. e. 

Mr. Alexander Lee Ireland, c 
71 Bioor St. e. 

Mr. Guy O'Neil Ireland, c 
71 Bloor St. e. 

Miss Harriette Rosamond Phillippa 
Ireland, c 

71 Bloor St. e. 

Miss Laura O'Neil Ireland, 

17 Prince Arthur Ave. 



Mr. Stephen M. Jarvid, c 

131 Beverley St. 
Mrs. Stephen M. Jarvis, c 

181 Beverley St. 
Miss Jane H. Jarvis, o 

154 Gerrard St. e. 
Dr. Ogden Jones, c 

Carlton St. 
Rev. William Jones, c 

Trinity College. 
Mr. Silas James, c 

77 Victoria St. 
Mr. ^milius Jarvis, c 

Hazel burn. 
Mr. William Dummer Powell Jarvis, 

Hazel burn. 
Mr. ^milius Irving Jarvis, 

Hazelburn. 
Miss Mary Powell Jarvis, 

Hazelburn. 
Miss Bertha Margaret Jarvis, 

Hazelburn. 
Miss Augusta Louisa Jarvis, 

Hazelburn. 
Mr. David Kemp, c 

31 St. Vincent St. 
Mrs. David Kemp, 

31 St. Vincent St. 
Mr, Edward Augustine Kemp c 

31 St. Vincent St. 
Mr. John Colborne Kemp, c 

St. George St. 
Mrs. George Kerr, c 

14 Madison Ave. 
Mrs. Kingsraill, 

4 Grange Rd. 
Miss Sydney Kingsniill, 

4 Grange Rd. 
Miss Phyllis Kingsmill, 

4 Grange Rd. 
Mr. A. H. F. Lefroy, c 
Mrs. H. C. Lee, c 

71 Bloor St. 6. 
Mrs. Law, c 

504 Sherbourne St. 
Mr. R. E. A. Land, 

188 Bedford Rd. 
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Miss Charlotte E. Langmuir, 

116 TyDdall Ave. 
Miss Violet Langmuir, 

116 Tyndall Ave. 
Mrs. Merritt, o 

40 St. George St. 
Miss Emily Merritt, c 

40 St. George St. 
Miss Catherine Nina Merritt, c 

40 St George St. 
Mrs. Marison, c 

23 Surrey Place. 

Mrs. Street Macklem, c 
Mr. Edmund Morris, c 

598 Spadina Ave. 
Mrs. Morris, c 

598 Spadina Ave. 
Mr. Harold Morris, c 

598 Spadina Ave. 
Mr. Nehemiah Merritt, c 

42 Cecil St. 
Mrs. Mack, 

187 St. Patrick St. 
Mr. Herbert M. Mowat, 

Government House. 
Mrs. J. H. Millar. 

119 Dowling Ave. 
Mr. Alexander Macdonell, c 

128 Huron St. 
Mr. John MoBean, c 

168 Dowling Ave. 
Mrs. John McBean, c 

163 Dowling Ave. 
Miss Elizabeth McBean, 

161 Dowling Ave. 
Mr. E. A. Maclaurin, c 

718 Spadina Ave. 

Miss Maude Gwendolen Maclaur in, 
713 Spadina Ave. 

Mr. Norman Tempest Maclaurin, c 
718 Spadina Ave. 

Miss Clare Frances Maclaurin, c 
718 Spadina Ave. 

Mrs. Grant Macdonald^ c 
329 College St. 
Dr. Overton F. Macdonald. 



Miss Helen Grant Macdonald. 
Miss Josephine Maccallum, c 

13BloorSt. w. 
Mr. Oliver Macklem, 

The Glen, Rosedale. 
Mrs. J. K. Macdonald, 

33 Charles St. 
Miss Isabel Mackenzie, 

726 Spadina Ave. 
Mr. S. S. McDonell, 

52 St. George St. 
Mrs. Mackid, 

51 Cowan Ave. 
Miss Florence Mary McDonell, 

52 St. George St. 
Miss Leila Margaret McDonell, 

52 St. George St. 
Mr. James Arthur Edward McDonell, 

52 St. George St. 
C. E. Macdonald, c 

25 Toronto St. 
Mr. Frank E Macdonald, 

67 Wellington Place. 
Mrs. Frank E. Macdonald, 

67 Wellington Place. 
Mr Francis Herman Cook Mac- 
donald, 67 Wellington Place. 
Mr. Hildreth H. Bandolph Mac- 
donald, 67 Wellingtf n Place. 
Mr. Donald Byerson Macdonald, 

67 Wellington Place. 

Miss Marjorie Mildred Macdunald, 
67 Wellington Place. 

Mr. C. G. K. Nourse, 

Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. Arthur D. Pringle, c 

Mrs. R. A. Pynp, c 

263 Gerrard St. e. 

The Rev. Adam U- de Pencier, 
Uowland Ave. 

Mr. E. A. C. Pew, c 
Mrs. Patriarche. 
Miss Plumb. 
Dr. Neville Parker, 

249 University Ave. 
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Mr. William Playter, 

Confederation Life Ass'n 
Dr. L. L. Palmer, 

40 College St, 
Mrs, Edmund Phillips, 

55 Beverley St, 
Mrs. John Hidout, c 
Norwood, 

250 Eusholme Bd. 
Mr. Grant Hidout, c 
Norwood, 

250 Eusholme Rd, 
Mr, Charles E, Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St, 
Mrs. C. E. Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Mr. G. Egerton Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil Sf, 
Mrs. E. Stanley Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St, 
Mr. John E. Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St, 
Miss Mary Ella Ryerson, o 

27 Cecil St, 
Miss Isabel Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St, 
Mrs. Rowe, c 

23 Grove Ave, 
Mr. William Roaf, c 

SO Spadina Rd, 
Mrs. William Roaf, 

80 Spadina Rd. 
Mr, John Hamilton Roaf, 

80 Spadina Rd. 
Mr. James R. Roaf, c 

23 Adelaide St. e. 
Mr. C. C. Robinson, 

544 Spadina Ave. 

Mr. W. Beverley Robinson, 

C.P.R. Office. 
Mr. D. B. Read, c 

McKinnon Building. 
Dr. G. S. Ryerson, c 

60 College St, 

Mr. George C. Ryerson, c 
60 College St. 



Mr. Yoris Sterling Ryerson, a 

60 College St. 
Mr. Eric Egerton Ryerson, c 
Mr. Arthur 0. Ryerson, c 
Miss Laura Mary Ryerson, c 
Dr. J. Richardson, c 

St. Joseph St. 
Lt.-Col. George A. Shaw, c 

44 Leopold St. 
Mr. H. H. Shaver, c 

401 Huron St. 
Dr. E. W. Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 
Mrs. Spragge, o 

206 Beverley St. 
Mr. Godfrey Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 
Miss Emily Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 
Miss Beatrice Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 
Mr. F. C. Snider, 

15 Toronto St. 
Dr. Stevenson, 

• 172 Bloor St. e. 
Miss K. Stevenson, 

172 Bloor St. e. 
Mrs. Strachan, 

260 Richmond St. w. 
Mrs. J. C. Sherwood. 
Miss Helen Sherwood. 
Mrs. C. J. R. Stirling, 

462 Bloor St. w. 
Miss Mary E. R. Stirling, 
Miss Luard T. Stirling. 
MissE. M. L. Stirling. 
Miss Nina M. A. Strathy Stirling. 
Mr. James F. G. Stirling. 
Mr. Alexander Maitland Secord, 

27 Wood St. 
The Rev. C. E. Thomson, c 

142 Churchill Ave. 
Mrs. J. D. Tyrrell, c 

591 Sherbourne St. 
Mr. C. V. M. Temple, c 

47 St. George St. 
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Mrs. Tilley, 

24 Ann St. 
Mrs. Philip Todd, 

12 Avenue Place. 
Mr. M. P. Yandervoort, c 
Mrs. V. B. Wadsworth, c 

Tyndall Ave. 
Mrs. Warnock, c 

298 Sackville St. 
Mr. Alfred Willson, 

626 Church St. 
Sherift Widdifield, 

168 Sr. George St. 
Miss Wilkie, 

432 Sherbourne St. 
Mrs. Thomas White, 

19 Alma Ave. 

Non-Resident Members. 

Mrs. R. H. Abraham, 

Burlington. 
Mr. George Burn ham, o 

Peterborough. 
The Rev. Allan Billard, 

Guelph. 
Sir John G. Bourinot, K.C.M.G. 

Ottawa. 
Mr. J. C. Boyd, c 

SaultSt. Marie. 
Mr. Orlando Bush, o 

Kemptville. 
Mr. Clarence J. Burritt, 

Ottawa. 
Major J. G. Beam, 

Elora. 
Mrs. William Eoswell Burrowes, 

Inglenook. 

St. Catharines. 
Mrs. Isaac Cockburn, c 

Winnipeg. 
Mr. H. R. CorsoD, c 

Markbam. 
Sir Roderick Cameron, c 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

Major Charles Crutchley, 

London, England. 



Mrs. Courtney, c 
Ottawa. 

Captain R. M. Courtney, 
Ottawa. 

Dr. Canniff, 

Gravenhurst. 

Sir Richard Cartwright, 
Kingston. 

Kenneth Ohisholm, 

Brampton. 

Miss Dickson, c 

Kirkmichael, Gait. 

Mrs. Thomas Mayne Daly, c 

Rossland, B.C. 
Mr. John B. Diamond, c 

Parma. 

Lady Dilke, 

76 Sloane St. S.W., 
London, England. 

Mrs. C. D. Emmett. 
Stamford. 

Mr. Allan Embury, 

Brampton. 

Mrs. J. J. Gemmell, 
Ottawa. 

Capt. D. M. Howftrd, c 

Fort MacLeod, N.W.T 
Miss Fullmer, c 

Ridgeway. 
Lord Haliburton, c 

57 Lowndes Sq. S.W., 

London, England. 

Mr. George Harris, c 

Eldon House, London. 

Mr. Edward Harris, c 
Port Dover. 

Miss M. A. Humberstone, c 
York Mills. 

Mrs. G. E. Husband, 
Hamilton. 

Mrs. W. C. Hughson, 
Ottawa. 

Mr. P. R. Jarvis, c 
Stratford. 

Mr. Frederick Starr Jarvip, 
Gait. 
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Mr. Edward Robinson Jarvis, 

Victoria, B.C. 
Mr. Charles W. Jarvi?, 

Fort William. 
His Honour Judge Jones, 

Brant ford. 
Surgeon Major Keefer, 

Gait. 
Mrs. John Leofgo, 

Ottawa. 
Major Horace Lee, c 

Ottawa. 
Miss Elizabeth Lundy, 

Lundj's Lane. 
Mrs. W. George Littledale, 

Brachnell, Berks, Eng. 
Dr. W. W. Meacham, o 

Odessa. 

Mr. John A. Macdonell, c 
The Pines, 

Alexandria. 
Mr. George H. Mills, 
Hamilton. 
Mr. T. R. Merritt, c 

Rodman Hall, 

St. Catharines. 

Sir Hugh Guion Maodonell, c 
H.B.M. Legation, 
Lisbon. 

Mrs. Mackellar, c 

Hamilton. 

Mrs. Morden, 

Brockville. 

Mrs. John McDonald, 

Bellevue, Gananoque. 

Mr. Evan H. McLean, 
Newcastle. 

Mrs. Q'Beirne, c 

Lundy's Lane. 

Mr. Peregrine Otway Page, c 
The Maplefields, 
Ridgeway. 

His Honour Judge Pringle, c 
Cornwall. 

Mr. Grant Powell, c 
Ottawa. 



Miss Evelyn Pew, 

Welland. 
Major-Gene ral C. W. Robinson. 

C. B., London, Eng. 
Mr, W. H. Rowley, o 

Worfield House, Ottawa. 
Mr. Arthur Rowley, c, Ottawa. 
Mrs. James Robinson, 

Rat Portage. 
Col. Henry Cassady Rogers, 

Peterborough. 
C. LRapelje, c, Simcoe. 
Miss. Smart, c, Midalta. 

Port Hope. 
Mrs, Seymour, c 

Ottawa. 
Miss Seymour, c 

Ottawa. 
Capt. John D. Servos, 

Niagara-on-the - Lake. 
Miss Martha A. Secord, 

Homer. 
Mrs. John Simson, 

Cayuga. 
Mr. John Pearson Turney Secord, 

Orillia. 
Mr. Thomas Hope Stinson, 

Hamilton. 
Mr. John Argue Stinson, 

Hamilton. 
Miss Marjorie Hope Stinson, 

Hamilton. 
The Hon. David Tisdale, c 

Simcoe. 
Mrs. Tisdale, c 

Simcoe. 

Mr. Edgett Tisdale, c 
Simcoe. 

Mrs. J. Thorburn, c 
Ottawa. 

Mr. D. R. VanAllen, 
Chatham. 

Dr. Van Buskirk, 

St. Thomas. 

Dr. John H. Wilson, 

St. Thomas. 
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Mrs. John H. Wilson, 

St. Thomas. 
Mr. N. Stanley Williams, 

London. 

Associate Members. 

Mr. E. L. Brereton 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 
Mr. Henry Cawthra 

Yeadon Hall 
Mrs. WiUoughby Cummings 

44 Dewson St. 
Lt.-Col. Dunn, 246 Bloor St. W. 
The Hon. Thomas Mayne Daly, 

Rosslrind, B.C. 
Mr. John S. Dignam 

284 St. George St. 
Mrs. W. H. Eakins 

12 Madison Ave. 



Mrs. Thomas Hills 

11 Spencer Ave. 
Mrs. Allan McLean Howard 

192 Carlton St. 
His Honor Judge Kinsfsmill 

4 Grange Rd. 
Mrs. R. E. A. Land 

188 Bedford Rd. 
Mrs. Wm. Hamilton Merritt 

90 Bloor St. E. 
Mrs. E. A. Maclaurin 

713 Spadina Ave. 
Mrs. S. S, McDonell 
Mrs. A. U. De Pencier 

Howland Ave. 
Mrs. Ryerson, 60 College St. 
Mrs. Small. 1 Bedford Rd. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Stinson 
Hamilton. 



Members are requested to report any change of residence to the 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Historical and Biographical Sketches. 



Some Characteristics of Usited Empire Loyalists, and 
their Influence on Canadian History. 

BY THE HONOUBABLE G. W. ROSS, MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 

There is no circumstance more remarkable in the growth of 
public opinion in Canada than the lack of sympathetic interest 
in the study of Canadian history. Had we the national enthu- 
siasm of our neighbors, we would long ago have made the Plains 
of Abraham as sacred to Canadians as Plymouth Bock is to 
Americans, and the text-books used in our Schools would contain 
as many references to Queenston Heights and Chateauguay as 
American text-books contain to Lexington and Bunkers Hill, 
The fact is, for reasons which I cannot very well explain, that 
Canadians are too prosaic. Possibly, we have been so much oc- 
cupied with the great political, military and social conflicts of 
the world around us as to forget the important conflicts of a 
similar kind in which we ourselves were engaged, and instead of 
canonizing the men who spent the full strength of a generous 
manhood in the development of our own country, we allowed 
ourselves to be carried away by the glamour of victories won by 
other men of no greater power in distant fields of achievement. 
.While our American neighbors were, during the last century, 
preserving with almost fanatical zeal every trace and relic of the 
early history of their country, Canadians were allowing the 
ploughshare to desecrate the battlefields which made us a nation, 
and it is only during the last few years, with the exception of 
Brock's monument on Queenston Heights, that we have had any- 
thing to show that we thought more of the heroism of the men 
who died in defence of their country than we thought of the 
unnamed and unknown who lie in the potter's field of our public 
cemeteries. 

Why is it that the noble generation of pioneers, who through 
untold hardships and with Spartan fortitude made homes for 
themselves and their children amid the forests of Canada, have 
found no admirer of sufficient public spirit to collect the records 
of their toil and struggle ? Why is it that we have no gallery 
in which to exhibit the portraits of the heroes of 1812, or the 
relics of that stirring period ? Can any man point to a single 
monument in the City of Toronto, except that at Fort Bouille,. 
which marks any event in the history of this City ? A few 
monuments we have, but surely they do not represent adequately 
in biographical bronze the men to whom this generation is in- 
debted for its advancement. 
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A Valuable Society. 
Coming to the subject which I am specially asked to consider, 
permit me to say how pleased I am that we have a Society 
organized for the express purpose of keeping before the people 
of Canada the story of at least one body of courageous and de- 
voted pioneers — the United Empire Loyalists — pioneers whose 
sufferings on behalf of the Empire they loved were only equalled 
by their resolute determination to preserve its honor and its 
^lory unimpaired. That this Society will do its work with more 
than ordinary historical zeal may be assumed, inasmuch as every 
record which it is called upon to consider bears some trace of 
family history and brings each member into affectionate relation- 
ship with an ancestry which he may very properly regard with 
pride and veneration. The parent stem ot the United Empire 
Loyalists was originally British, with the exception of those from 
the State of New York, who show evident traces of German 
blood — a pretty good pedigree to begin with. They were in no 
sense professional agitators, but pursued their avocations as 
farmers or merchants or public men as quietly and unostenta- 
tiously as their neighbors. They contributed of their energy 
and industry to the development of the country, and took part 
in the ordinary municipal and legislative movements of the time 
as quietly as any of their fellow-citizens. Neither by speech 
nor action did tliey signify any intention to separate themselves 
from their fellow-colonists. When a majority of the colonies, 
by the Declaration of Independence, adopted at Philadelphia in 
1776, declared their determination to separate themselves from 
the fatherland, the Loyalists were obliged either to join the con-* 
tinental forces or leave the country. Their conduct at this time, 
and the sufferings they endured for their loyalty to the British 
Government, are too well-known to be open to serious criticism. 

The Loyalists Vindicated. 

The elements of that criticism, however, are worth consider- 
ing. 

(1.) It is said that the Loyalists of the United States were an 
insignificant band of narrow-minded, stubborn and imperious 
advocates ot prerogative, who preferred submitting with craven 
subserviency to the tyrannical measures of the Imperial Parlia- 
liament rather than take any risk in asserting their manhood, 
their self-respect, and their rights as freemen. That the 
Loyalists were not an insignificant minority of the colonists is 
now admitted by every impartial historian. Out of a popula- 
tion of 3,000,000, at least 1,000,000, according to Mr. Tyler in a 
paper in the " American Historical Review " of 1896, disapproved 
of the policy of carrying opposition to the extent of rebellion 
and separation. John Adams said " that the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania were so nearly divided that if not kept 
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in awe by New England on one side and Virginia on the other^ 
they would have joined the British. In North Carolina the two 
parties were about evenly divided. lu South Carolina the Tories 
or Loyalists were the more numerous party ; while in Georgia 
they were 80 strong that in 1781 they were preparing to detach 
their colony from the colonies engaged in the rebellion." John 
Adams admitted that every third American whom he could have 
met between 1763 and 1783 was a Loyalist. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that the Loyalists were no faction, nor an insignificant 
minority, and that the cause which they espoused, whether 
rightly or wrongly, had the cordial support (at considerable risk 
and personal sacrifice) of one-third of the whole people. 

Relieved from Imputation. 

(2) The character and social status of the Loyalists have also 
been called in question. It has been alleged that as to education, 
respectability and influence, they were JEar inferior to the advo- 
cates of independence. Mr. Tyler, in the article referred to, 
classified the Loyalists as belonging, first, to the official class — 
that is, to men holding various positions in the civil, military 
and naval service of the Government. As these men were 
appointees of the Crown, there can be little doubt as to their 
education and social standing. Secondly, those who stood for 
the commercial interests and the tangible property of the coun- 
try, who, having something to lose, disapproved of all measures 
likely to lead to riot and civil war. Thirdly, the professional 
class, such as clergymen, physicians, lawyers, and teachers, a 
clear majority of whom, he says, were opposed to the revolution. 
And, fourthly, the class generally of a conservative turn of mind, 
among whom, he says, we may usually find " at least a fair 
proportion of the cultivation, of the moral thoughtf ulness, of the 
personal purity and honor existing in the entire community to 
which they happen to belong." And further, as significant of 
the intelligence of the Loyalists, Mr. Tyler says that in the Act 
of Banishment, passed by Massachusetts in September, 1778', the 
list of proscribed citizens reads " almost like the bead-roll of the 
oldest and noblest families concerned in the founding and build- 
ing of New England civilization. More than sixty of the persons 
named in that list were graduates of Harvard." There is, 
therefore, no ground for the imputation cast upon the respecta- 
bility of the Loyalists as a party. 

Had Confidence in Britain. 

(3) It is said the Loyalists were craven in not resisting from 
the outset the efforts of the Imperial Government to tax the 
colonists. As a matter of fact, the Loyalists denounced as boldly 
as any of the colonists every encroachment of the Imperial 
Government upon colonial rights. They believed, however, that 
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in the course of time Britain would redress every wrong, 
and remove every grievance. She had repealed the Stamp 
Act, and removed all the obnoxious duties imposed upon the 
colonies, with the exception of the three pence a pound upon tea. 
Would she not, they argued, also recognize the right of the 
colonies to that degree of self-government which they enjoyed 
prior to the Treaty of Paris in 1763 ? The charge of cowardice 
was, therefore, unfounded. Who will say he is a craven 
subject of Her Afajesty who seeks, by constitutional means, to 
redress any public or political grievance ? If such conduct is 
craven, then the victories achieved by our fathers on behalf of 
civil and religious liberty bring us no glory, and courage is a 
word entirely misunderstood by the Anglo-Saxon race. 

(4) Having been outvoted in the Continental Congress of 
1776, it is said the Loyalists should have acquiesced in the 
decision of the majority and have joined with them in casting 
off allegiance to the British Government. To this complaint 
there can be but one answer, and that is the answer which every 
man's conscience, as the ultimate court of appeal, should give, 
where a question of liberty of action is involved. The Pilgrim 
Fathers, rather than conform to the usages of that England 
which gave them birth, or that Holland in which they made their 
home for a season, risked their lives and fortunes in the "May- 
flower," at a most inclement season of the year, and turned their 
back both upon the land of their birth and of their adoption, 
that they might enjoy liberty of conscience and of conduct. 
Where is the American who will say they were disloyal ? In 
the same way the Puritans turned their faces to the west for the 
purpose of founding a commonwealth, where they might enjoy 
greater religious liberty than was possible under the Established 
Church of their native land. And so, the Loyalists, rather than 
sever the ties which bound them to the Empire, surrendered all 
their worldly possessions, and in some cases laid down their 
lives, as a proof that their devotion to the cause they espoused 
was genuine and sincere. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his History of the United States, says 
that " Massachusetts banished by name 308 of her people, making 
death the penalty for a second return. New Hampshire pro- 
scribed 76. Pennsylvania attainted nearly 500. Delaware 
confiscated the property of 46 ; North Carolina, of 65 and of four 
mercantile firms. Georgia and Maryland passed acts of confisca- 
tion. South Carolina divided the Loyalists into four classes, in- 
flicting different punishments upon each. Of 59 persons attainted 
by New York, three were married women, guilty of nothing 
probably but adhering to their husbands. Upon the evacuation 
of Charleston — as a British officer who was upon the spot stated, 
— the Loyalists were imprisoned, whipped, tarred and feathered, 
dragged through horse-ponds, and carried about the town with 
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•' Tory '* on their breasts. All of them were turned out of their 
houses and plundered. Twenty -four of them were hun^ upon a 
gallows facing the quay in face of the British fleet, with the army 
and refugees on board." In view of these facts, no impartial 
historian, however much he may disagree with the political atti- 
tude of the Loyalists towards their fellow colonists, will question 
their sincerity or their devotion to the principles by which they 
professed to be actuated. 

An Unredeemed Pledge. 

But this was not all. In the Treaty of Peace agreed upon 
between Great Britain and the United States at the close of the 
war, it was stipulated that Congress should use its influence with 
the legislatures of the different States to " provide for the resti- 
tution of all estates belonging to real British subjects who had 
not borne arms against them." All others were to be at liberty 
to go to any of the colonies and to remain there twelve months 
to wind up their affairs, Congress also recommending the restitu- 
tion of their estates on the repayment of the sum for which they 
had been sold. It is a remarkable fact that although the 
Republic was pledged by solemn treaty in the face of the whole 
world to this act of justice, that the legislatures of the different 
States took no steps to redeem that pledge, and that the Loyal- 
ists who remained in the country were treated with untold 
indignity in addition to the loss, in many cases, of all their 
worldly possessions. Mr. Sabine, in his history of the Loyalists, 
admits that this provision of the treaty was a dead letter. He 
says, " A number of Loyalists who were in England came to the 
United States to claim restitution of their estates, but their 
applications were unheeded, and some of them were imprisoned 
and afterwards banished." We cannot dismiss this painful 
breach of faith on the part of the United States without the 
reflection that a republic formed to redress the alleged tyranny 
of a misguided king could be more tyrannical and unjust than 
the government which it supplanted. 

Loyalists in Canadian History. 

I shall now turn from the history of the United Empire 
Loyalists in the United States, and consider very briefly the 
place they filled in the history of Canada. And here to a great 
extent the process is one of induction rather than historical 
demonstration. The question to be answered is somewhat 
intricate, having regard to the number of Loyalists who settled 
in Canada, (estimated by Sir John Bourinot at 35,000) and having 
regard to their educational endowments and their ideas of govern- 
ment, their influence in shaping the history of their adopted 
country in its early days must have been considerable. And 
now when their descendants in Canada, according to the same 
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authority number 700,000, if ethnology means anything, their 
influence upon the future history of Canada will make itself felt 
along the line of their early traditions with no little effect. 

(1) It must be evident, unless their attitude towards the parent 
country had by some untoward circumstances been entirely 
changed, that they would as strongly uphold the sovereignty of 
Great Britain in Canada as they did in the land from which they 
were forcibly exiled. The British Government had shown its in- 
terest in their welfare by appropriating for their use large grants 
of land and by the payment of over three million pounds sterling, 
towards the losses they had incurred. We may, therefore, safely 
assume that of all the settlers, whether from the parent country 
or other lands, who made Canada their home, the United Empire 
Loyalists might be reckoned among the most loyal to their 
sovereign, and the most devoted to the laws and institutions of 
the parent country. 

Accordingly we find that in the war of 1812, when an armed 
invasion threatened the overthrow of British rule in Canada the 
United Empire Loyalists were among the most resolute of our. 
citizens in repelling the invader, and among the boldest in de- 
claring that Canada should not, while they had any power ot 
resistance, pass over to a foreign flag. Having escaped from the- 
domination of the Republic at the peril of their lives, they re- 
garded with the greatest horror the possibility of being obliged 
to acknowledge its supremacy or to accept the conditions which 
. it would naturally impose upon them as citizens. And if the 
United States failed in its attempt to conquer Canada in 1812^ it 
was owing largely to the sturdy loyalty of the men who were CT'^ 
pelled from the Republic as unworthy of its protection. To quote 
the words of Goldwin Smith in his History of the United 
States:— "The Loyalist exiles peopled Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Upper Canada with enemies of the new Republic, 
and if a power hostile to the Republic should ever be formed 
under European influence in the north of the continent, the 
Americans will owe it to their ancestors, who refused amnesty to 
the vanquished in civil war." 

Were Loyal Settlers. 

(2) As the Loyalists were expelled from the United States be- 
cause of their conviction that the relations between the Colonies 
and the Empire, even when disturbed by acts of unwarranted 
encroachment, should be adjusted by constitutional means, we 
might safely assume that in their new homes they would not re- 
sort to arms to redress ordinary grievances against the mother 
country. I have already shown, that so long as the thirteen 
colonies confined themselves to constitutional means for the re- 
dress of wrongs real or fanciful, the whole people were practically 
unanimous in resisting the alleged encroachments of the British 
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Government. It was only when the Continental Congress in 1776 
declared in favor of independence that there was anything like a 
distinct cleavage of public opinion. To say that the Loyalists 
cheerfully acquiesced in the various acts passed by the British 
Parliament for the taxation of the colonies, would be to charge 
them with a want of public spirit and a total indifference to the 
•established rights of British subjects. Bat to reform abuses was 
one thing, and to destroy the Government was another thing. In 
their new homes they had not long to wait for the opportunity 
of showing whether they were actuated by disinterested motives 
in their refusal to fight against the authority of the Crown in 
pre-revolutionary times. 

It is universally admitted that Canadians, during the first half 
of this century, suffered sore and grievous wrongs from the mal- 
adminstration of the Colonial OflSce — wrongs which culminated in 
the rebellion of 1837, and which threatened the overthrow of 
British supremacy in Canada. It is also generally admitted, or 
at least generally believed, that although these wrongs were more 
speedily redressed because of the rebellion, they would neverthe- 
less be ultimately removed by the British Parliament, in the 
ordinary course of events. Here again the influence of the United 
Empire Loyalists was asserted, and they who refused to resent 
the arbitrary action of King George III. and his counsellors by 
force of arms, refused in Canada to resent the supercilious conduct 
of Family Compacts and misguided Lieutenant-Governors by a 
resort to violent measures against the Crown. Having seen 
colonial institutions shattered and wrecked at Yorktown and 
Saratoga by the revolutionary forces, they felt the responsibility 
of maintaining intact even with all its faults, for the time being 
the constitutional future of the Canadian colonies, believing in 
evolution of good government by constitutional methods. 

The Only Shadow. 

(3) It is also possible, and is perhaps the only shadow cast 
by the United Empire Loyalists on the history of Canada, that 
in the maintenance of the prerogatives of the Crown, they were 
not susceptible to the growth of those democratic tendencies 
which always characterize the Anglo-Saxon race under new con- 
ditions. It is the glory of the British constitution that it 
" broadens down from precedent to precedent.'' Having seen the 
sudden expansion of this democratic tendency ripen in the 
United States into republicanism, is it not possible that the 
United Empire Loyalists in Canada were unnecessarily alarmed 
at the urgent demands of Canadians for all the privileges of 
self-government compatible with the acknowledgment of British 
sovereignty. As a consequence of this disposition, I fear that a 
Liberal like myself would be apt to say that the United Empire 
Loyalists took the side of the Conservative party in Canadian 
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politics when they might, with more advantage to the country, \ 
have advocated the opposite view, and that they arrayed them- 
selves in opposition to popular rights more strenuously than the 
safety of Canadian institutions required. Whether this be true 
or not, it is what any student of history would expect having 
regard to their traditions and their history, and, objectionable as 
it may be to some of us, it is at least partially condoned by their 
unmistakable zeal for the perpetuation of our connection with 
the mother country. 

Imperial Federationists All. 

(4) And, lastly, may we not say that the Loyalists, who 120 
years ago cont ended for a united em pire, whether colonial or 
fgdfi£&ted, were among the fir sts to grasp The'idea of a^eater 
B ritain yet to"be ^nd to realize that the loss of the American 
<5olonies might indefinitely, if not forever, postpone the con- 
summation of Imperial unity ? If this be true, then were they 
indeed prophets as well as patriots, prophets like many of old, 
whose forecasts appeared impossible of fulfilment and whose words 
fell as an idle tale on the statesmen of the mother country and 
on their fellow-citizens in America. A united empire, a colonial 
union either in sympathy or in fact, the quidnuncs of the times 
would say was impossible. Would French Canada ever be 
reconciled to Anglo-Saxon rule? Would India, so far re- 
moved from the centre of government, ever look with 
affection on the stern hand which held her in subjection ? 
Would Australia ever turn her eyes towards the North 
with feelings of filial devotion ? Would Britain, so 
<5onservative, so aggressive, so slow to adapt herself to 
new conditions, ever treat her colonies as children and not 
aliens ? Vain hope. It cannot be. But the world goes " swing- 
ing through the grooves of change." As in the beginning of the 
creation a voice potent enough to be heard in the depths of chaos 
said, "Let there be light," and light was^-_jaQ_iiL_the_ closing 
days of _this. eventful century^. -a voice potent- as- the voice of 
JJivinity itself ♦ said to all the eolomes of threat Britain, in what- 
ever^lime^or zojue^ or^ s^a they flourished, " Let us be a United 
Empire," and the response was a world-wide, unmistakable, and 
sympathetic, Amen. Who deserves the honor for this happy 
consummation, I dare not say — I cannot say — but this much I 
think may be said without any fear of exaggeration, that the first 
impulse towards that imperialism which so marks the colonial 
feelings of to-day, came from that little band of exiles, whose 
faith in the future of the Empire, neither persecution nor poverty, 
nor tyranny, could crush, and whose descendants and compatriots, 
the world over, rejoice in honoring as the torchbearers of that 
spirit of universal brotherhood, which makes the British Empire 
to-day, one great fraternity" of United: "Empire Loyalists. 
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Our First Excursion. 

BY M. FORSYTH GRANT. 

A merry, though somewhat small band of pilgrims we were 
gathered from the ranks of the U. E. L. Association who started 
off with the intent of literally visiting, and doing homage at the 
tombs of our ancestors. It was a lovely day in June, and as we 
took our seats in the comfortable cars of the G. T. B. our 
thoughts could not but involuntarily turn to .that other band of 
pilgrims, who after many days of almost unimaginable hard- 
ships, sailed up the quiet lagoon, and landed at that most 
beautiful place, now known as Adolphustown. What a difference 
in the century elapsed between now and then ? We gazed at 
thriving farms, with their well filled barns, the tender green of 
early summer showing over all, the comfortable homesteads, 
the busy towns, the thronged railway stations, and every 
evidence of the tremendous progress made through the exertions 
and labours of those whose descendants now fill the land. 

We sped fast through the summer day, and at the close of the 
afternoon reached Deseronto Junction. Here we were met by a 
kind friend, Mrs. Bathbun, and changed cars for the town of 
Deseronto, at the station of which half an hour later we found a 
number of carriages ready for us ; after a little scramble we all 
settled down into our respective conveyances, and were driven 
rapidly through the town to the Mohawk Beserve, where the 
descendants of one of the Loyal Six Nations bands still hold 
sway. In the pretty graveyard of the church, the white Pastor 
of the Mohawk Beserve, accompanied by the Chief of the band, 
received us and bade us welcome. The Saxon colouring and 
burliness of the Bev. Mr. Smith was a marked contrast to the 
slight, lithe figure, and dark skin of the Indian Chief, by name 
Annosothkah, the interpretation of which is " Passing through a 
house." The twilight was falling softly on a picture of which 
our little band were the living characters, as we all, truly red 
and white brethren stood in a semi-circle to hear the address of 
welcome. In front was the road bordered by dark trees, be- 
yond the fair fields and cosy homes of the reserve, behind us 
reared the stately form of the pretty stone church, erected in 
1843 on the site of the older building, and on our side were 
seen the gleaming white tablets marking the graves of those wha 
had passed away. Presently the Chief advancing to the middle 
of the circle read the following address of welcome : 

" The members of the Mohawk Band of Indians of the Bay Quinte, to the 
members of the United Empire Loyalists' Association, greeting: : We cannot 
allow this auspicious visit to pass without letting- you know the pleasure and 
gratification we all experience in meeting the members of your loyal associa- 
tion in this historic spot. As this may possibly be the first visit of some of your 
members to our reservation, we think it may not be out of place to give you a 
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few statistics in relation thereto. The reserve contains an area of 17,000 acres, 
and our band contains, in round numbers, ySg men, 304 women and 586 chil- 
dren. On the reserve are four schools, well equipped, and many of our children 
attend the High School in the neig-h boring- Town of Deseronto. We are mem- 
bers of the historic Church of England, and have two stone churches and a 
Mission School, used for divine service, and we are acknowledged by our pale- 
faced neighbors to be industrious and law-abiding, and we are proud of being 
British subjects and subjects of our august mother and beloved Queen Victoria. 
Gentlemen, when we heard that your association had appointed our brother 
and representative, Chief Annosothkah, to the position of Honorary Vice- 
President of your distinguished society, we all of us felt that a very high honor 
had individually been conferred upon us. For over 200 years the Six Nation 
Indians, of which we form a conspicuous part, have been faithful allies of the 
British Crown. Our loyalty is the same to-day as it was in the time of our 
ancestors and should the necessity arise (which may the Great Spirit forbid) 
we should again be found shoulder to shoulder with our brother citizens, and as 
ready and willing as they would be to shed our blood in the service of our be- 
loved Canada, and the gracious lady who rules over us. The red meteor flag 
of England, the dear old Union Jack, is as precious to us as it is to any of you 
here present, and is now, as it always has been, a symbol of honesty and up- 
right dealing, sound laws and wise government. In the words of that illus- 
trious ststesman who is now taking his long, peaceful rest, and whose memory 
will be revered by our band so long as the waters run and grass grows, we 
each of us, laying our hands on our heart, can truthfully say, * a British subject 
I was born, and, by God's help, a British subject! will die.' It may not be 
known to all of you that in this house of God is a very valuable relic of bygone 
days. We possess a moiety of a beautiful silver communion service, pre- 
sented to our tribe by Queen Anne, of gracious memory. When w.e were 
driven out of the country to the south of us by the determination of what is now 
called the War of Independence our ancestors, fearing the loss of what they 
justly considered their most valuable possession, buried this beautiful gift and 
not for many years afterwards did it again see the light of day. When the 
time had arrived that we considered we could with safety repossess ourselves 
of our buried treasure we did so, and from that day to this we have never 
parted with the possession of this inestimable gift. We trust that we shall 
have the pleasure and privilege of exhibiting it to you before your departure. 
The medal with which you have decorated our brother Annosothkah will be 
worn by him and his successors in the office to which he has been appointed, 
and will form another of our most valued possessions, helping, as it will, to keep 
alive in the memory of our descendants the fact that their ancestors fought 
side by side with yours to defend their homes and to uphold the Government 
which they believed to be right. And now, dear friends, we will say no more. 
We call you brothers from the very bottom of our hearts. We extend to you 
the privilege of our reserve. May it meet with your approbation, so that on 
your return to your homes you may look back on this day and feel that as far as 
in us lay we did our very best to make your visit a pleasurable one. Signed by 
the Chiefs on behalf of the band Kenwente Shon, Annosothkah, Shorakowne, 
Skahronhateshon, Takwerenthe." 

The address was handed to the Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mrs. 
Olarkson, who requested Mr. Chadwiek to respond to it on behalf 
of the Association. This Mr. Chadwiek did, and all felt that the 
sentiments of the members were indeed well represented, as he 
acknowledged in feeling terms the loyalty and heroism of the 
Six Nations, as well as their readiness at all times to serve their 
sovereign and their country. Almost immediately afterwards 
the " Mohawk Band " made their appearance, dressed in a most 
picturesque uniform of embroidered doeskin, the long^ coats and 
leggings of which were trimmed with fringes of the same ; an 
upright head dress of feathers with a band of bead work and the 
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words, *' Royal Mohawks " worked in bright scarlet on it. They 
gave us several musical selections, and watching the different 
players, it was most curious to see the diversity of coloring, but 
the exact sameness of feature in all. Nearly all were tall, fine- 
looking young men. Amongst the gathering were several very 
aged people, men and women, white-haired and feeble, but all — 
all with the unmistakable lineaments of the Indian : what changes 
these aged ones must have seen since they and their fathers came 
into the country of their adoption ! Presently we went into the 
church, above the door of which is the beautiful inscription, 
" Erected by the Mohawks in token of their preservation by the 
Divine Mercy,** and above is carved a wolfs head, which is one of 
the crests or totems of the band. The interior was beautifully 
decorated with large branches of maple and oak, with Union 
Jacks interspersed, and an arch over the chancel steps of clover, 
wild roses and ferns. The choir sang a hymn in the Mohawk 
language, most sweetly, the voices being soft and mellow, then 
with great reverence was shown to us the silver Communion ser- 
vice, held in such inestimable value. On each vessel is the 
inscription distinctly to be seen, " The Gift of Her Majesty, Ann, 
(without the e, as we are accustomed to see it), by the Grace of 
Ood, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, and of Her Plantations 
in North America, Queen, to her Indian Chappel of the Mohawkp.'^ 
During the American Revolution these sacred vessels were buried 
by the tribe for safe keeping, and when coming to Canada 
were divided between those who followed Tyendinaga to Brant- 
ford, and to Deseronto, the Indian name of which means 
" Thunder and Lightning." 

The Royal Coat of Arms which had been in the church in the 
old days in the Mohawk Valley, and the old bell of the same 
time, were shown to us and rung for us to hear. " God Save the 
Queen," sung heartily by all, brouc^ht our most interesting visit 
to a close, and we drove back to the town, seeing many homesteads 
by the way, with family parties of the Indians gathered at the 
doors to see the pale-faced people pass. The Mohawk language 
is spoken altogether amongst the band when within their own 
doors. I was told a curious incident regarding this : One of 
the physicians in Desoronto said he would meet a woman of the 
band in the street, would stop and speak, asking questions, and 
being answered in perfect English ; and perhaps a day later he 
might be called to her house, and thee came the diflSculty of 
finding no knowledge of English, and the necessity of an inter- 
preter, and not one word would be spoken otherwise ; it appears 
to be a point of honor amongst the band to speak in their own 
tongue inside their doors. 

Arriving at the hotel, we made away with an excellent hot 
supper, thoughtfully ordered for us beforehand ; and after listen- 
ing to a military band stationed near by, we went off for our 
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night's rest, with the last order ringing in our ears, " Be sure 
and be early for breakfast." 

On the morning of June 18, we found ourselves all at an 
early table, and though there was some grumbling at the early 
hour, most of us felt we were no worthy descendants of our U.E. 
ancestors if we were to be upset by a little thing like that. On 
the way from the hotel to the wharf, we were joined by Mr. 
Rathbun, who, with his hands full of flowers for the ladies of 
the party, piloted us through the private way of the great Rath- 
bun Works, some of the buildings of which appeared to be 
built round a pretty little square fijay with flowers and trim 
paths reaching across it. At the wharf lay, ready for us, the 
steam ycwht ** Siesta," flaunting, at that early hour, its rather 
cruelly suggestive name at its bow. 

Our numbers were increased by several friends and members 
of the Association, and all settling down into the comfortable 
seats provided, we were soon steaming and puffing most energeti- 
cally down the far famed *' Bay of Quinte." It is said, and 
rightly so, to be one of the most beautiful in (])anada. The shores 
surround it with trees and foliage, and the thriving farms with 
their well built homesteads must present a contrast to the un- 
broken forest which greeted our great-great-grandfathers. 

At Qlenora, where there are famous mills, the '* Siesta " stopped 
to let the energetic members of the party walk up the long and 
steep incline to see the wonderful little lake at the top, which, a 
marvel of nature, lies literally landlocked with no apparent out- 
let. The scene also is very beautiful from the summit of the 
hill (as is always the case.) Re-embarking, we sped on our way, 
coming into sight of the UltimaThule of our pilgrimage, Adolphus- 
to wn, bathed in the sunshine of a lovely summer day. Adolphus- 
town runs up from the wharf with a long sloping road, and the 
place itself is some little distance from the shores of the bay. 
Many kind friends were there to meet us, foremost amongst them 
the rector, the Rev. R. S. Forneri, who, for the past fifteen years 
has lived and worked in his parish. Mr. Forneri is a most en- 
thusiastic lover of the Loyalist history of Canada, and his labors 
have been unceasing to preserve its records. Under his guidance * 
we all walked up to the old graveyard which lies on the left 
of the road, far back amongst sturdy trees. Here amongst the 
crumbling headstones, we wandered, looking for names known to 
u.:$ ; but the whole place is in a shocking condition of untidiness 
and want of repair. Mr. Forneri was thinking of appealing to 
the township to aid in putting up a neat fence, and at least hav- 
ing it decently cleared ; let us hope he may be successful. I am 
told that the first interment after the landing of the Loyalists 
was that of a child of 12 years old, he having only lingered to 
just survive the terrible hardships of the long and weary journey ; 
and the last was one hundred and four years later, when Mr. 
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Forneri read the burial service over Mrs. Joseph Hagerman, of 
Kingston, who died at the age of 82, and to whose memory a 
tablet has been placed in the church by her neice. At the edge of 
the bank where it can be easily seen by those passing up and 
down the bay, stands an imposing column of granite, tall and 
shaft like, elevated on three steps of granite, which bears the 
following inscription : 

** In memory of the United Empire Loyal- 
ists, who, through loyalty to British institu- 
tions, left the United States and landed on these 
shores on the 16th of June, A.D. 1784." 

Canniff tells us that in " a return signed by Sir John Johnson,'' 
of men, women, and children, settled in the new townships, St. 
Lawrence River, Cataraqui, and Bay of Quinte, it is stated 
there were 1,568 men, 626 women, 1,492 children and 90 servants, 
the total being 3,776. " Many of the servants were slaves, whose 
unflinching devotion and loyalty to their masters were worthy of 
all praise." 

The names of the townships make a royal group, no doubt 
being named after the children of the king, viz.: Adolphustown, 
Ameliasburg, Ernestown, Fredericksburg, Marysburg, Sophias- 
burg. I will again quote from a paper by Mr. Canniff Haight : 
" Of the range of townships that were laid out in 1783-4 on the 
Bay of Quinte for the loyal refugees, Adolphustown stood at the 
head. It appears to have held this position by common consent, 
and to belong to that township seems to have been thought some- 
thing of an honour. It wets particularly fortunate in the class of 
men who selected it for their future homes; they were intelligent, 
practical, all-round men, and there was not a manamong them who 
did not gain a competence, and some of them affluence, as it was 
understood in those days. The township was the real centre of 
the settlements in the central part of the Province — the Midland 
district. It is the western limit of the County of Lennox, and is 
.composed of five points of land, which may not unaptly be com- 
pared to the open hand, the fingers representing the points 
round which the bay flows, and between them are inlets bearing 
different names. The township, though the smallest, yet can 
show a long honour roll of men who have gone from its homes to 
the Legislative Halls of Canada.'* 

From the old graveyard we presently turned our steps, being 
driven up the long road by the many kind friends who had come 
to bid us welcome, to the beautiful U.E. Memorial Church. It is 
situated so as to be in full view of the boats as they pass up 
and down the bay. It is built substantially of stone brought 
from the Kingston quarries, the architecture being in the early 
English style; it has a spacious chancel containing memorial 
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"windows to deceased rectors, and some beautiful tablets are on 
the walls ; the whole interior seemed to glow with brightness, 
the brick and stained wood making a lovely effect. On each 
broad window ledge were flowering plants, and the sunshine 
pouring through the blossoms attracted our attention at once ; 
but, to us, the chief attraction was the memorial tablets inlaid 
round the chancel and church walls just above the wainscoting. 
These tablets are coloured, of pottery, enamelled with the 
inscription burnt in while the tablet is made. There is a double 
border of oblong tiling with a space between, all round the 
church, and within the space are the tablets, each of diamond 
shape ; the colours are purple and buff, and one to Christopher 
Robinson is of a delicate celadon green, which shows well 
amongst the richer colors. The name and standing are in white, 
and being burnt are indelible. There are now 39, and since our 
meeting there Mr. Forneri has had orders formany more. There are 
U.E.L. names from Nova Scotia and Niagara, as well as Ontario. 
The clergy Are represented in Bishops Inglis, Stuart, Bethune ; 
soldiers in Lippincott, Wallbridge, McNab, Ruttan, Rogers, 
Robinson, Jarvis, Van Alestine ; civilians, known on the bench 
and at the bar, in Macaulay, Fisher, Hagerman, Cartwright, and 
many, many others. The church is named that of " St. Alban 
the Martyr," in dedication to the first martyr who landed on 
British shores on the church calendar day of June I7th. At the 
east end of the church is a panel giving the following inscrip- 
tion ; " One hundred years after the landing of a band of United 
Empire Loyalists on these shores, this church of St. Alban the 
Martyr is built in pious memory of those patriots who became 
founders of the province in honour, loyalty, and the fear of God, 
1884." The corner stone was laid by my father, John 
Beverley Robinson, when Lieut-Governor of Ontario, an inscrip- 
tion to that effect being graven on the stone (he was also first 
President of the U. E. Loyalists' Association of Ontario) ; and it 
was formally opened by Sir George Kirkpatrick some years 
later ; both direct descendants of U.E. Loyalists. Walking about 
the church, low-toned exclamations of pleasure testified to the 
universal interest we, one and all, felt, and after closely examin- 
ing everything we could, we bade a reluctant good-bye to the 
building which held so much of intense interest for us all. 

A few yards away from the new graveyard surrounding St. 
Albans' is the building of the venerable edifice in which our 
U.E.L. ancestors worshipped, builtof rough-cast, with a bell tower, 
and four large arched windows on each side with old-fashioned 
sashes and small panes of glass. Within were originally the 
western gallery, the high pulpit, the big reading desk, and the 
small walled pews with seats running round the four sides, 
familiar to us all in the days of our childhood ; these have all 
been removed and the place is now tastefully fitted up wi^^ ** 
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platform and seats for a " Church Hall " ia which meetings are 
held. It ^SkS built more than 80 years ago, and the chairman of 
the U.E. meeting, Mr. J. Parker Allen, now 87 years of age, was 
baptized there. On the platform, which was tastefully decorated, 
were several members of the Association, the Rector, the 
Honorary Legal Adviser, and many others, the Secretary, Mr. 
Porland, conducting the proceedings. Mr. Parker Allen was a 
marvellous specimen of bale old age, his handsome face, upright 
bearing, and strength of voice might have well belonged to a man 
of 20 years younger. In clear tones Mr. Allen read and pre- 
sented the following address ! 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends and Neij^hbors : 

*• As the oldest living U.E. Loyalist descendant in the township — almost a 
nonagenarian — the grateful duty and honor, has, by unanimous consent, been 
accorded to me of presiding- .at this meeting and of tendering, in the name of 
all, a hearty welcome to the members of the U.E. Loyalist Association of 
Ontario and others who have to-day made a pilgrimage, so to speak, to the 
shrines of our forefathers, who with their fellow-refugees, were the real heroes 
of the American Revolution — A noble band who—* Loved the cause 

That had been lost, and scorned an alien name ; 
Passed into exile, leaving all behind 
Except their honor, and the conscious pride 
Of duty done to country and to King.* 
'•Dear friends, your U.E. Loyalist brethren of this township bid you 
welcome to this notable locality amongst the U E. Loyalist settlements around 
Quintets Bay We feel much indebtedness to you for this visit to revive 
amongst us the slumbering memories of our forefathers and of what we owe to 
them. And we are indebted to you also for fixing for your visit here the day 
which tradition has marked as that upon which, in 1784, the weary band of 
exiles, men women, and children, after nearly a month's slow voyaging from 
Sorel, stepped ashore from the batteaux with their simple effects, and pitched 
their tents against the primeval forest. Can we imagine the feelings of these 
forlorn refugees as they got them out and looked into the wilderness which was 
to be their future home, 

' That stern old wilderness 
All dark and rude and unsubdued,' 
and realized the task that lay before them of attacking, axe in hand, those 
giant trees, levelling them to the ground, consuming them, tearing up their 
roots and converting the wooded lands into fruitful farms. It required brave 
hearts and sturdy arms for such a mighty undertaking, but that they accom- 
plished it, the open fields and smooth levels their descendants cultivate is ample 
proof, so that we may say, * If you seek a monument of the intrepidity, industry, 
and perseverance of our forefathers, you have only to look around you.' Their 
memory should indeed be revered by us, who have entered into their labors. 
We should never forget that the U.E Loyalists were the pioneer settlers and 
founders of this prosperous and happy Province, and not only its founders but 
its saviours with their sons from the covetous grasp of republican spoilers in 1812, 
when General Brock, not in vain, called upon them * Not to gfive their children 
cause to reproach them for having parted too easily with the richest inheritance 
on this earth, a participation in the name character, and freedom of Britons.* The 
result of that struggle gives the descendants of the U E Loyalists no cause to 
blush for their fathers, for to their prowess we owe it that Canada remains to- 
day a jewel in England's crown, and the brightest one of all. For this we are 
thankful — yes, we are proud of the flag which floats over our land, and the 
gracious Sovereign to whom we pay allegiance, for in whatever other respects 
we may have degenerated from the noble U.E Loyalists of 1784, we may fain 
hope that we may justly claim to be their equals in firm attachment to the 
throne under which it is our happiness to live and to that great empire of which 
we fervently pray that the Dominion of Canada may long constitute an impor- 
tant part. 
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** Dear friends and visitors, it gives us ail great pleasure to have you 
among* us to-day^ affording us occasion to recall the interesting and animating 
memories of our past history. 

** We hope that you, on your part, will experience all the pleasure you have 
anticipated from your visit to this locality. We wish prosperity to the society 
to which you belong, and pray that it may be instrumental in disseminating 
abroad those principles of self-sacrificing loyalty to King and conscience which 
our heroic forefathers exemplified at so great a cost." 

When he had finished, and the loud applause had ceased, the 
llev. C. E. Thomson, of Toronto Junction, on behalf of the 
President of the Association, who was absent from illness, made 
the following reply : — 

" Sir, ladies, and gentlemen i 

** In expressing our hearty thanks to you all for the most gratifying recep- 
tion which you have accorded to us on our visit to this historic locality of U.E. 
Loyalist settlement, permit us to re-echo and unite with you in the sentiments 
of your address to us. Of the courage and devotion of our forefathers there 
can be but one opinion and in your references to them we most fully concur. 
You rightly claim, too, for the U. E. Loyalists and their sons, the preservation 
of Canada as. an integral part of the greatest empire which the world has ever 
seen, for it was their resolute adherence to the old fiag in 1812 and their sturdy 
resistance to invasion which effected that preservation and secured to us and 
our fellow-countrymen the freedom which we value and the form of government 
under which we so happily dwell. It is no idle boast to claim this high honor 
for the U.E. Loyalists, for, while with them the whole population of Canada in 
181 2 was less in numbers than the army which threatened to overwhelm our 
land, without them there would have been in this country a mere handful of 
people, utterly inadequate for any effective resistance. There is but little in 
mere words, and happily there at present exists no call for deeds by which the 
continuance of such loyalty and determination might be proved, nevertheless 
let us here declare, as we feel, that the spirit of our forefathers still lives in us, 
and not in us only but in all our fellow Canadians as well, and may it ever do so 
and ever continue a vital force, strong to maintain the mighty Empire of 
Greater Britain and our beloved Queen and her successors as its visible head 
to all time. 

"When you remind us of the circumstances attending the arrival at this place 
of the U.E. Loyalist immigrants and refer to their wearisome joumeyings hither, 
of which many of us well know much by traditions in our families, we cannot 
but note the striking contrast of our own advent here this day, brought on our 
way by such rapid and luxurious modes of travel as never were conceived in the 
minds of those whom we commemorate, and arriving not in a wilderness, but 
in a land of smiling farms and pleasant homes, to find that a most generous 
welcome has awaited us." 

Several speeches were given and reference made to old names 
familiar to one's ears, after which was sung a patriotic composi- 
tion by Mr. Forneri entitled " Honor the old U.K's." 

At the back of the Hall was inscribed over the arch of the 
window, wreathed with leaves, " Honor to the U.E.L. Heroes." 

I might mention one personal interest connected with this old 
church in the fact that the father of Sir John A. Macdonald was 
for many years a member of it, his square family pew being well 
known to all. 

Many quaint and curious relics were shewn to us, several 
more than 200 years old. A stout oak chair brought from New 
Jersey, black with age ; some ledgers kept in a most primitive 
style, an old flint lock gun, a marvellous skirt of homespun in 
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perfect condition, notwithstanding its double century of years I 
some enormous old pewter plates which might have been taken for 
ancient alms plates, but we were informed that they were used in 
olden times for holding that good old-fashioned pot pie, the 
making of which seems to be a lost art excepting in Adolphus- 
town, and a promise was given that should we again visit them 
the U.KL/s would have a big pot pie and have it served for our 
benefit on these plates, which have been from time immemorial 
in the Bogart and Allison families ; a very old Bible, all showing 
loving and reverent care. 

A bountiful luncheon was served to us by the ladies of the 
town, and after singing ** God Save the Queen," we said a hearty 
good-bye, and were driven to the wharf, where we re-embarked in 
the pretty "Siesta," and amid a tremendous cheering and waving 
were soon on our way homeward. At Deseronto we found our 
train ready for us, said farewell once more and as we glided out 
of the station we knew that " Our First Excursion " was a thing 
of the pasti 
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Some Incidents in the Life of an Early Settler in the 
Niagara Peninsula. 

BY SURGEON MAJOR KEEPER, (LATE BENGAL ARMY), GALT, ONT 

On the banks of the picturesque river 111 in a charming little 
valley of the rich and fertile province of Alsace, a few miles 
distant from the city of Strasbourgh, there lived at the beginning 
of the 18th century a worthy peasant farmer named Samuel 
Keefer. He had taken to himself for a wife a German girl named 
Ann Waldruff, whose home was at Westervallen, in Germany. The 
Keefers of Alsace in the 18th century were Lutherans, German 
speaking Huguenots, but Frenchmen by nationality — Alsace and 
Lorraine having been wrested from Germany by the Grande 
Monarque and recovered in 1870 by Bismarck. 

Samuel and Ann worked hard to earn a living in their tiny 
little fields, and though they were often obliged to pinch and 
save during the long, cold and dreary winter, they lived peaceful 
and happy lives in that wooded country side, and, were it not 
for the dread which was always suspended over their heads, like 
the sword of Damocles, that he would some day be drafted off to 
serve as a soldier in one of the wars which were constantly being 
waged by France at that time, there would have been no cloud 
to mar the peaceful sunshine of their existence. 

Two children were born to this couple, two rosy-cheeked, 
yellow-haired boys, to whom they gave the names of George, and 
Jacob. 

When these two boys had reached the ages of five and three 
respectively, their father was cut off by an attack of pneumonia, 
and their mother was left to struggle on alone. 

A few years after this she consoled herself by marrying again. 
Her husband was a Frenchman named Frederic Saverien. He 
seems to have had a roving disposition, for shortly after marrying 
Ann he induced her to sell her few acres and go with him to the 
south of France, taking the two boys with them. They do not 
appear to have remained here long, for in the year 1749, when 
the eldest boy George was just 10 years old, they crossed the 
Atlantic to seek a new home in one of the English colonies of 
America. 

They finally settled in the Province of New Jersey, at a place 
called Paulinskill on Peppercotton Creek, near the town of 
Newtown. 

Saverien seems to have ticquired some land here which he 
cleared and cultivated, leaving it at his death to his step-son 
George.. 

George was one of those quiet plodding characters who make 
the best sort of settler in a new country. He devoted himself to 
the cultivation of his land and the getting in of his crops and did 
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not trouble himself in the least about the political questions of 
the day which at that time began to be agitated by the colonists 
of America. Georf;;e married Mary Couck, a neighbor s daughter, 
in 1767, and like his father before him had two sons, the eldest 
of whom, born in 1773, was named after himself, George — the 
subject of my paper. 

In 1776 when young George was only 3 years old and his 
brother Jacob a baby, the War of Independence broke out. At 
that time old George was possessed of two farms and a distillery, 
and was looked upon as a prosperous settler in Paulinskill. He 
was of strong Conservative leanings and imbued with the old 
Biblical training which had been drilled into him in his early 
childhood, he believed firmly in the motto " Fear God, honor the 
king, meddle not with those that are given to change." Acting 
under this belief he naturally had no sympathy with those who 
revolted from the rule of the Mother Country, but at once de- 
clared himself on the side of the King. Called upon to serve 
he promptly came forward and joined the Royal troops, and for 
some months he fought under Colonel Barton and Sir William 
Howe. While in camp on Staten Island, living in tents as the 
troops were at that time, he contracted typhoid fever, that 
scourge of the soldier's life, and succumbed to this malady. 

When the war was concluded and the independence of the 
colonies proclaimed, George Keefer's property was confiscated, 
but his widow was allowed to continue living on it until her 
boys were grown up. 

In the year 1790, when her eldest son George was 18 and his 
brother 16, they set out on foot and walked the whole way from 
Paulinskill to Lake Erie, most of their journey being through an 
unbroken forest, and their only road an Indian trail. When they 
reached the lake they came on a collection of fishing huts — 
this was to become the future city of Buflalo. 

Crossing the Niagara river in a canoe at Fort Erie, they con- 
tinued their journey till they came to the place where Thorold 
now stands. There was a lonely squatter near this place, who 
had cut down some trees and built himself a log shanty. He 
was very pleased to sell them his land for a mere song, and the 
two brothers set to work and built themselves a good substantial 
log house, clearing the ground and working here for two years. 

A number of other U.E. Loyalist settlers had come into the 
Thorold township before this date, in fact it might be called 
decidedly a U.E. Loyalist settlement ; and, it was fortunate in 
securing the men it did — for they wel'e the best kind of settlers 
— strong-bodied, clear-minded men, who feared God and honored 
the king. They lived honest and industrious lives, clearing the 
forest, draining the swamps, and improving the land generally. 

During the War of Independence many of the Loyalists were 
subjected to persecutions and they preferred to leave their homes 
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and seek new ones where they would be free to express their 
feelings openly. Fort Niaprara was still in British Territory, and 
many of them took refujfe there till the war was over, when they 
crossed over and settled in the Niagara Peninsula. The first 
white child bom in Thorold Township was Isaac Kelly in the 
year 1787. His parents settled there about 1784. 

When these first settlers came over, they were obliged some- 
times to travel by night, hiding in the daytime from the U.S. 
soldiers. 

Their hardships during the first years of their settlement were 
great, the men had to clear the forest, build log huts, and sow 
grain. 

The huts were rather rude structures but were fairly comfort- 
able. They always had huge fireplaces in which the stumps of 
trees could be burnt. Sometimes the huts were built round the 
stumps of felled trees which were utilized as seats. Glass could 
not be obtained, so oiled paper was used as a substitute stretched 
over holes in the walls. Nails cost a shilling a pound so wooden 
pegs were used instead. 

The settlers got many good things from the ^forest, however, 
fruit of all kinds being abundant. Plums, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, grapes, huckleberries, cranberries, and crab 
Apples all grew wild. 

Walnuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, chestnuts, and beech nuts 
were all gathered and stored up for winter use. 

Honey was obtained from wild bees, and maple sugar was 
made in large quantities every spring. 

Game was plentiful, and each farmer had a store of venison and 
squirrels salted down in barrels made of the hollow trunks of trees. 

They read by firelight as lamps were unknown, the first arti- 
ficial lights being candles made from a grease and beeswax. 

Every family had a spinning wheel and all their clothes were 
made at home of woollen cloth manufactured on the premises. 

The early settlers were obliged to be very careful that their 
cattle and children even were not carried oflfby the wild animals 
of the forest, as wolves, black bears, panthers, and eagles were 
abundant in those days. 

In the year 1788 a famine came upon these poor 5:ettlers, and 
they suffered terribly. The famine was due to successive frosts 
which destroyed their crops. 

A provision was made for serving grain and food from the 
<3overnraent stores. This was called the ** Hungry Year.'* With 
the help of food distributed from the King's stores the spring 
was tided over and very few lives were lost, and the next year 
the crops were abundant and the progress of the little colony 
was rapid. 

In 1792 a calamity befell them in the shape of a terrific hurri- 
cane which swept over the township, levelling all the houses in 
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its course, but at the same time it uprooted trees and in this way 
cleared the forest and so helped the settlers, 

Better houses were built in the place of those blown down, 
more settlers came in and trade began to improve owing to 
Niagara having been made in this year the seat of Government 
for Upper Canada, and the meeting of Parliament there brought 
a good deal of business to Thorold. 

When George Keefer and his brother had built their house 
and made it sufficiently comfortable for their mother they re- 
turned to Paulinskill again, as before, on foot, and brought their 
mother over to Canada with them. They were accompanied on 
this second journey by a number of other families, who, like 
themselves, wished to live beneath the British flag. At Mr- 
Keefer 8 suggestion they brought with them a great many cattle 
and sheep as these animals were very scarce in the new town- 
ship. Their journey back was naturally very slow for they 
were obliged to make many halts to allow their live stock to 
feed. 

Arrived once more in his new home, George Keefer, having 
established his mother comfortably, began to think of improving 
the neighborhood in which he had settled. Knowing that roads 
were a primary necessity in a new country he induced the settlers 
to combine with him in getting some main roads constructed as 
soon as possible. Having a natural taste for mathematics he had 
studied as far as he was able from the books he could procure, 
and had acquired knowledge which stood him in good stead now 
in measuring lands and laying out roads. 

When these were well under way, like a wise young man he 
began to think him of a helpmeet for himself. 

Besides the U.E. Loyalists who had come across from the 
American side, there were in the township numbers of other 
settlers who came direct from England and Scotland. Amongst 
the former was a family of Lampmans, whose land grant was 
close to his own. Between him and this family an intimacy 
sprang up which culminated in his marriage with the daughter 
Catherine. This took place in 1797, five years after George's 
arrival in his new tome, and when he had made it sufficiently 
comfortable to establish a bride in it. 

The Lampman family were, as I said before, also U.E. 
Loyalists. The father had received a large grant of land in the 
Niagara township just at the foot of that mountain or ridge 
which runs round from Queenstou Heights to Hamilton. The 
site he chose for his house was a very pretty one. I remember it 
very well, for when I was a boy and used to go down to Thorold 
for a visit, one of the first things we used to do was to make an 
excursion to Uncle Peter Lampman's. It was the correct thing 
to do, to drive down there, spend the afternoon, and have high 
tea at the farmhouse. The proprietor then was Peter Lamp- 
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man, a brother of the Catharine who married my grandfather in 
1797. He was, as I remember him, quite an old man then — I 
speak of more than thirty years ago — a tall, white-haired old 
man, of slight build, and rather bent by weight of years and 
also from the effects of a wound which he received while quite a 
young man at the battle of Fort Niagara, a wound which was 
thought at the time to be a mortal one, and indeed it was a 
marvel that he recovered from it, for the Yankee bullet passed 
right through his body. Fortunately it did not injure any vital 
organ in its course, and when the wound healed, it left him in 
apparently good health, at any rate in such a state of health 
that he lived for nearly fifty years afterwards. When the war 
was over and pensions and rewards were being distributed, 
Peter Lampman did not receive any, because owing to the 
Militia Regulations of that time, pensions were only granted to 
those who would certify on oath that the injuries received in 
battle were such as to incapacitate them from earning a liveli- 
hood. As Peter Lampman could not conscientiously certify this, 
he did not receive any recompense for this wound. But forty 
years afterwards the Hon. William Hamilton Merritt, who was a 
member of Parliament at that time and who knew Peter Lamp- 
man well and considered his case one deserving of recognition,, 
introduced a new Militia Act, which was worded differently, and. 
by the passage of this act Uncle Peter was enabled conscien-. 
tiously to certify as to the condition of his injury and received a; 
pension. 

Uncle Peter had a kindly face, bright, twinkling, grey eyes, 
which age seemed to have no power to dim, surmounted by 
shaggy, white eyebrows, a prominent Duke of Wellington nose, 
and a chin which almost met it ; for alas! his teeth were all gone, 
and as dentists were neither so plentiful nor so clever then as 
they are now, his poor old mouth had sunken in for want of the 
support of a row of artificial grinders. 

Such was Uncle Peter as I remember him more than thirty 
years ago, when we used to go down to that dear old farm. And 
that homestead ! It rises up before my mind's eye now — a per- 
fectly idyllic farm house. I wish I could describe it to you as I 
remember it — a long, low, white frame building with a verandah 
running the entire length of the front — a verandah whose pillars 
and roof were completely enveloped in the most luxurious 
covering of honeysuckle and clematis, spreading about in a per- 
fect mass of purple fragrance. Two or three doors opened off 
this verandah directly into the rooms of the house which com- 
municated with each other — cool, shady rooms, so refreshing to 
enter on a hot summer's day, with their low, raftered ceilings, 
deep, massive fireplaces with high, white mantles, and old- 
fashioned furniture — such quaint, old arm chairs with high, 
straight backs, large, roomy sofas, and in the dining room a 
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shining, spindle-legged sideboard and large-faced grandfather's 
clock. 

The approach to the house wound round the mountain side, 
and came suddenly upon it, nestling amid the rich green foliage 
at its base. A gateway through a low, white fence backed by a 
thick privet hedge let us into the old-fashioned lawn filled with 
lilac bushes and oleander, and beds of rose trees and flaming 
peonies which brightened up the scene and stood out in bold 
relief against the rich, dark green of the sward and the clear 
white of the house walls, while beyond the hedge were the 
meculows and fields stretching away in varying colors with un- 
dulating slopes towards the foot of the mountain. 

An hour or two was £fenerally spent in wandering about the 
bams and stable yards, where the colts scampered about and the 
fat sleek cows stood contentedly in the shade chewing their cuds, 
where the mild-eyed sheep stared bleating in startled amazement 
at us or rushed stupidly from one comer of the barnyard to 
another, while the bristling, cackling poultry stmtted about, and 
all the life of the well-kept farm seemed to glow with health and 
peace and such an assured condition of animal happiness as 
would have made the heart of the President of a Humane Society 
rejoice. And then we would adjourn to the house where dear 
old Aunt Nancy with her sweet, welcoming smile would bid us 
be seated at the table and partake of the high tea to which we 
had been looking forward. And such a tea — the mere recollec- 
tion of it now after all these years makes my mouth water, like 
the clergyman who was preaching about the flight of quail ; 
"The quail," he said, "my brethren, is 9, delicious bird" A 
snowy cloth perfectly covered with good things — such deli- 
cious slices of pink and white ham, such appetizing spiced 
beef, and the home-made bread and rich, yellow butter, the 
honey in the comb, and the strawberries and clotted cream, the 
hot buns and the great glass jug of milk, with the hot tea and 
Ifiushions of cream — oh, it was a treat, I can tell you ! And then, 
to sit on that honeysuckled verandah afterwards and hear Uncle 
Peter and Aunt Nancy talk in their quiet, peaceful, contented 
way of their early reminiscences and the troubled times of that 
war of 1812 — to the accompaniment of the humming of bees, 
and the goodnight notes of the feathered songsters on their way 
to their leafy nests, and the lowing of the cattle in the meadows 
beyond — it was a dream of pastoral bliss that used to make a 
great impression on my mind. Dear old place 1 I wonder if it 
still looks the same. I really must go down and reconnoitre the 
neighborhood once more and see if my early reminiscences will 
be corroborated or, as I very much fear, destroyed. The grave- 
dust has lain for many years on the dear old white heads of 
Uncle Peter and Aunt Nancy, and strangers rule in their places, 
and no doubt all will be completely changed. 
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When the war of 1812 broke out and the American troops in- 
vaded the Niagara Peninsula, George Keefer set out for the front 
leaving his wife and young children behind in his house in 
Thorold. During the fifteen years of his married life his wife 
had borne him eight children, four boys and four girls, and he 
had enlarged his house to meet the growing demand on its space. 
He was at that time a captain in the Lincoln Militia and his com- 
pany consisted of the young settlers in Thorold and the neigh- 
boring country. On their departure for the front the women 
and children were left very much alone during the three years 
the war lasted. 

Captain Keefer was present at the battles of Chippawa and 
Lundy's Lane. At the former battle, when the British and 
Canadian troops were worsted by the Americans mainly owing 
to their great superiority in numbers and the excellent practice 
of their artillery, the pluck and determination with which the 
Canadian militiamen fought is shown by the report of the casual- 
ties. Out of a total of 110 of the Lincoln militia engaged in 
that action, six officers and forty men were returned as killed or 
wounded. Amongst the officers was Captain George Tumey, a 
near neighbor of my Grandfather. They were standing together 
when Tumey fell on that disastrous 5th of July, 1814. 

Our troops, however, wiped out this disaster completely by their 
glorious victory at Lundy's Lane, three weeks afterwards, when 
2,800 British soldiers with seven guns completely routed 5,000 
picked American troops with nine guns. 

This action began at 5.30 p.m. on the 25th July, and continued 
tiU an hour after midnight, and during that time the fighting 
was continuously and most stubbornly waged on both sides. 

During the year 1813 when Capt. Keefer was away from home 
in camp the American troops seized his house and used it as a 
hospital, and my grandmother's services were enlisted to help in 
nursing the sick and wounded soldiers. 

She was not in the most robust condition to attend to work of 
this sort, as her baby boy was only three months old at the time, 
and she fell an easy prey to the army fever from which so many 
of the patients she had to nurse were suffering. Her anxiety 
about her husband and the troubled condition of her home mono- 
polized in this manner by the enemy's sick and wounded had 
weakened her constitution so much that when attacked by the 
fever she soon succumbed to it, dying on the 14th July, 1818, at 
the early age of 35. 

Hereldest child, Elizabeth, was only 15 years and 8 months old 
at her mother's death, and at this early age she was obliged to 
undertake the whole responsibility of the house filled with sick 
and wounded soldiers of an invading army, together with the 
care of her young brothers and sisters, including the last arrival, 
an infant of six months old — a pretty heavy load for such a 
young pair of shoulders. ^ j 
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The noble manner in which this young girl carried out these 
arduous duties won for her the love and respect of the young 
army surgeon who had come over with the American troops and 
was detailed for dutv in this hospital which had been forcibly 
established in her father's house. 

Moreover, in addition to all this, we learned also of her hero- 
ism displayed under the torturing iniquities of the roving bands 
of Indians who frequently visited the house. They used to 
threaten all sorts of cruelties, to carry off the younger children, 
and scalp them if she did not give them food and drink. 

In those days provisions were at times rather scarce, and the 
villagers had little enough for themselves, so they were not wil- 
ling to give them to the Indians, who were often a lazy, shiftless 
lot. My gmodfather's house being on the main road, was a 
frequent place of call for them. My uncle told me he remem- 
bered once seeing an Indian hold a tomahawk over the baby's 
cradle and threaten to split the infant's head open if he was not 
given what he asked for. You can imagine what a state of mind 
poor Elizabeth must sometimes have been in when treated to a 
display of savagery of this sort. When food was plentiful it 
was always given to the Indians, and sometimes owing to their 
cowardly threats, especially when there were no men about, food 
was given them that should have been reserved for more deserv- 
ing mouths. 

There was one thing the Indians were particularly fond of, 
and it was generally reserved for them — it was the skin of a 
ham. They looked upon this leathery, greasy hide as a most 
delicious tid-bit. 

The army surgeon, Coltrin by name, who became enam- 
ored of Elizabeth Keefer, returned for her when the hostilities 
ended, and they were married at Queenston under a flag of truce. 

He took his young bride (she was then only 17 years old), to 
Erie, in Pennsylvania, where he established himself in practice. 
Six years afterwards he died, leaving his young widow childless. 
She was married again 1825, to a French banker named Hamet, 
who settled in Erie, and this second union was blessed with five 
children, two of whom, daughters, survive. Mr. Hamet predeceased 
her, and she lived on at Erie till very near the allotted span, having 
seen several grandchildren grow up around her ; one of these, 
Charles Strong, 'married a daughter of the late W. H. Scott, an 
American railroad king and millionaire. 

At the death of Aunt Elizabeth Hamet, the Hamet homestead, 
a large commodious house with extensive grounds fronting on 
Lake Erie and overlooking the harbor, was presented by her 
children to the City of Erie for a Hospital. 

This Erie Hospital is now managed by two Canadian nurses — 
one a relative of Judge Ardagh of Barrie, and the other a Miss 
Gregory, daughter qf one of the Secord family. 
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To return to my grandfather again, when the war with America 
was concluded he found on going over the record of casualties, 
that, although he himself had neither been killed, wounded, 
carried off a prisoner, nor reported missing, still he had suffered 
considerably in other ways . The faithful wife of his bosom had 
died a martyr to duty, leaving him a young family of helpless chil- 
dren. His eldest daughter had been carried off a prisoner by one of 
the Yankee oflScers, a willing prisoner it is true, but lost to him 
all the same. His brother-in-law was, as it was thought at the 
time, fatally wounded, a bullet having passed through his body, 
and last of all, his home had been roughly used and knocked 
about by the enemy. 

He first of all devoted himself to getting his home into perfect 
shape, and then, I suppose, finding it was not an * easy matter to 
look after his seven young children alone, he thought it better 
to provide them with a stepmother. His second wife was a 
widow, and as she had five children of her own when he married 
her the only conclusion we can come to was, that he wished to 
make it cheerful for his own little ones, and so provided them 
with a number of half brothers and sisters. His second wife's 
name was Jane Emery, and her first husband, John Emery, him- 
self the son of a U. E. Loyalist, had died of army fever at Niagara 
in 1813, contracted while serving in the late war. Her maiden 
name was McBride, and her brother Edmund represented Niagara 
in the Provincial Parliament. 

Having put his house in order, George Keefer had time to de- 
vote himself to the welfare of his settlement, and he began at 
once to interest himself in a project which the Hon. W. H. Mer- 
ritt, of St. Catharines, had for some time had in view, viz., con- 
necting Lakes Erie and Ontario by a canal, thereby providing a 
through navigation route from Chicago to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Mr. Merritt was deeply interested in this plan. In 1818 he and 
some friends went over the proposed route of the canal and sub- 
mitted his plans to Government. The Legislature became inter- 
ested, but decided that Mr. Merritt's route for the canal was too 
near the frontier, and voted £2,000 to have another survey made. 
This was from the Grand River to Burlington Bay, a distance 
of 50 miles, which route was subsequently abandoned. In 1823 
a number of persons supplied money to have a competent en- 
gineer survey the old original route ; this was done by an en- 
gineer named Hiram Tibbets, and the Welland Canal Co. was 
then formed with a stock of £40,000 in shares of £12 10s. each. 
George Keefer took a good deal of stock in the Company, and at 
Mr. Merritt's suggestion, was elected President of this Company, 
which was incorporated by an Act passed in 1824. 

On the last day of November, 1824, the first sod was turned 
near the present village of AUenburg. About 200 people were 
present, and a speech was made by the Hon. W. H. Merritt ex- 
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plaining the benefits that would result from the construction of 
the canal. 

A spade was then given to Mr. Eeefer who turned the first sod 
saying :— 

'* Gentlemen, it is with pleasure that I remove the first earth 
from the Welland Canal, and I ardently hope that the work may 
continue uninterrupted till the whole is completed." 

This great work after a number of changes in the original plan 
and the expenditure of a great deal more money than was origi- 
nally contemplated, was finally completed by Government in 1842 
buying out all the original shareholders and assuming control of 
the work themselves. 

When the canal was being built the company advertised 
throughout Canada and the United States that they would give a 
free grant of water power forever to anyone who would under- 
take to have a fiour mill of at least 4 run of stones ready to begin 
grinding com when the canal was opened and the water let in. 

General Beach of Bochester, which was at that time the 
greatest milling town in New York State, and George Eeefer, 
were the only two who came forward in answer to the advertise- 
ment. General Beach did not incur the risk of building his flour 
mill because he doubted the ability of the company to complete 
the canal on account of unexpected difficulties at the deep cut 
and partly because he was bluffed off by the Canadians and 
Americans along the frontier who prophesied that the canal 
would never be finished and that his mill would be a dry one, a 
dead loss to himself and a by- word to passers-by. 

George Eeefer pluckily went on with his mill however, erect- 
ing it in the woods at a spot where the canal was planned to 
pass. When his neighbors and friends sought to dissuade him 
as they had done Gen. Beach, he thanked them but said he felt 
very much in the position of Noah when his neighbors derided 
him for building the ark. Noah felt confident that the waters 
of the flood would come, therefore, he proposed being ready with 
his ark, so he, George Eeefer, feeling equal confidence that the 
waters of the canal would come, meant to go on with his mill 
and be ready for it. So he persevered with his work and before the 
water reached Thorold, his mill was ready and he and his heirs 
secured a perpetual free grant of that water power which is at- 
tached to the property for ever. 

By his second wife, George Eeefer had 6. children, making 15 
children of his own in all besides 5 stepchildren. A very large 
family to have the management of, but he was mindful of them 
all and saw that they all received as good an education as was 
procurable at the time, while in their home training he was al- 
ways particular. Of his 10 sons, 3 were engineers, 2 lawyers, 1 
a doctor, 2 merchants, 1 a miller and 1 a farmer. 

Of all his large family two children only survive at the pre- 
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sent date, one, a son, T. C. Eeefer, C. M. Q., the celebrated en- 
gineer, and one daughter, Mrs. Farland. 

George Eeefer was the founder of Thorold. He built mills^ 
conducted commercial enterprises, gave a market to the farmers 
and was a special factor in the general prosperity of the section. 

He was a staunch Conservative and a steadfast adherent and 
liberal supporter of the Church of England. The late Bishop 
Fuller, at one time Rector of Thorold, has canonized him under 
the title of Saint George. He died on the 25th June, 1858, iu 
the 85th year of his age. 

Like Henry Lawrence it might be truthfully said of him that 
* He tried to do his duty!* 
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The Story of a Oanadian Loyalist, Ool. Joel Stone, 
Founder of Qananoque. 

BY AGNES MAULE MACHAR. 

Sitting by the ancient grass-grown graves of a quiet rural 
^* God's acre," for whose unadorned simplicity the title of 
^'cemetery" seems too pretentious, we are curiously apt to 
think of the lives of those whose mortal remains rest here, as if 
they had been somewhat different from these busy lives of ours 
— less full of color and incident and abounding vitality — less 
occupied with the little daily details and tasks and incidents 
that make up so much of our own. It is well, sometimes, after 
the manner of " Old Mortality/* to revive anew the names and 
memories of our Canadian pioneers — to realize our kinship with 
those whose dust has long since mingled with the tangled vege- 
tion about us, yet who were men and women of like passions 
a.nd interests with ourselves. Especially is this the case when 
«uch lives have been enwrought with the very beginnings of the 
settlement and civilization of our country — with the starting- 
point of that wonderful tide of progress that has turned the 
surrounding wilderness into fruitful fields — multiplied farms, 
villages, factories — built great and growing cities — laid rails and 
launched steamers, and set so many prosperous and busy towns 
in what was, a hundred years ago, unexplored and trackless 
forest. 

About the year 1785, a quarter of a century after Canada (or 
New France) had been wrested from the relaxing grasp of the 
Bourbons, a man in the prime of manhood, stalwart and good- 
looking, if not handsome — was roaming along the still unsettled 
shores of the upper St. Lawrence, just at the point where it 
winds itself into the picturesque archipelago of the Thousand 
Islands. It was not, however, the renowned beauty of this 
charming interlacing of sapphire stream and emerald isles, that 
tempted his roaming, but reasons much more practical and 
pressing for his own interests and those of his family. He was 
in search of a desirable site on which he might set up a new 
homestead and retrieve his broken fortunes. And here, set deep 
in the unbroken forests, a placid stream — flowing lazily through 
the tangled woods, studded with snowy water-lilies and fringed 
with the crimson spikes of the cardinal flower — suddenly plunged 
some thirty feet over brown rocks in a foaming waterfall, into a 
broader channel below, meeting the St. Lawrence a quarter of a 
mile farther on. This fine water-power is now the centre of a 
busy little town, the banks of the narrow stream below it being all 
alive with the hum of machinery driven by the captive water- 
fall, while several trains each day rumble over it on iron bridges. 
The place is known now a^ then by its Indian name of Gana- 
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noque — " Cadaaoghue/' — it was then most frequently spelt — 
the meaning of it being "Rocks in deep water," sufficiently 
suggestive of the rocks and shoals in which the region abounds, 
which often descend suddenly into a considerable depth of clear 
blue water. 

The hero of our story, Captain Joel Stone, U. E. Loyalist and 
late of H. M. Militia, was a shrewd man of business, as well as a 
Loyalist, and seeing at once the value of which this fine water- 
power would eventually give to the spot, he quickly fixed his 
choice on that particular spot. And though, owing to a grant 
already made to a more influential man, he experienced a little 
difficulty in securing it, he eventually succeeded, leaving an 
imprint of his strong character and will on all the surrounding 
regions for many years to come. 

Joel Stone, merchant and soldier, and at this time prospector 
of water-privileges, was born at New Guildford, a small Con- 
necticut town, on August 7, 1743. His father, Stephen Stone, 
was the great-grandson of one of a band of twenty-four " Pil- 
grim" pioneers, who emigrated from England in 1659, and 
whose arrival was celebrated by the people of New Haven with 
prayer and thanksgiving, as being a welcome addition to their 
scanty numbers. During their voyage the little company, after 
the fashion of the time, subscribed their names to a covenant 
of mutual help and support — a model for any community, which 
might satisfy even a moderate socialist. In it they faithfully 
promise 'for ourselves and our families, and those belonging to 
us, that we will, the Lord assisting us, sit down and join our- 
selves together in one entire plantation, and be helpful, each to 
the other, in any common walk, according to every man's ability, 
and as need shall require." They also promise not to desert each 
other on the plantation, save with mutual consent. 

The Stone family, a good specimen of the steady, faithful, God- 
fearing Puritan type, remained at Guildford for three generations; 
but when his eldest son, our hero, was two years old, Stephen 
moved to the county of Lichfield in the same state, where, as 
his son has recorded in the formal phraseology of the time — "by 
indefatigable labour and industry, he imprized a competency in 
land of which he was proprietor." Joel Stone, as in duty bound, 
remained at home as his father's assistant, till he was twenty- 
one, when he determined to strike out a career for himself, and 
entered, as he tells us, ** a branch of the mercantile trade, in con- 
nection with which he travelled to several places in North 
America, with considerable profit." Thus encouraged, he entered 
into a six months partnership as a general merchant at Wood- 
bury, near Lichfield ; but the crisis of the American revo- 
lution was fast approaching, and the six years that followed were 
the most eventful in the struggle which gave the world her 
youngest and most energetic nation. 
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Joel Stone, absorbed in peaceful pursaits, and living amid a 
quiet and contented rural population, had not hitherto taken any 
active interest in the contest which was rapidly approaching, or 
shown sympathy with the discontent and the aspirations which 
had been seething among the people of Massachusetts. A 
thorough-going Conservative, perfectly satisfied with the status 
quo, under which he was growing prosperous, and in which he 
saw no defects, he thus recalls his circumstances at the time 
when the unwelcome political commotion at length forced its way 
into the even tenor of his life — a proof that, even in this troubled 
time, a large class of American colonists were contented with 
their lot and opposed to revolutionary action : — 

'* By dint of an unwearied diligence and a close application to 
trade, I found the number of ray friends and customers daily 
increasing, and a fair prospect of happiness arose in mysanguine 
mind in one of the most desirable situations, beneath the best of 
laws, and the most excellent government in the universe ! But, 
alas ! the dreadful commotion that, about this period, involved 
that once happy country in all the dreadful horrors of an un- 
natural war, and, filling the pleasant land with desolation and 
blood, removed all my fair prospects of future blessings ; yet, 
amid all the anarchy and rage, I was fixed in my resolve rather 
to forego all I could call my property in this world, than flinch 
from my duty to the best of sovereigns ; sooner to perish in the 
general calamity than abet, in the least degree, the enemies of the 
British Constitution/' 

This resolve wqa soon put to the test. In 1775 he was cited to 
appear before a Commission, charged with having supplied with 
provisions " the people they call Tories," and also with having ren- 
dered assistance to the British prisoners confined in Connecticut. 
Matters did not then, however, proceed to extremities, though he 
intimates that '' his aged father suffered some harassment for his 
steady perseverance in maintaining with all his ability the true 
liberty of his country, and the just cause of his rightful 
sovereign." In the following year — the eventful 1777 — he found 
himself obliged to declare without further hesitation, whether he 
would immediately take up arms against the British Government 
or procure a substitute. Knowing that he would be strictly 
watched, and that he would have little mercy to expect after a 
decided refusal to do either, he determined to escape at once to 
New York, there to join the British forces and fight for the 
King. A warrant had already been issued for his apprehension, 
but he was warned in time to make good his escape while men 
were actually on their way to his house to arrest him. On a 
fine moonlight night — as he used in after years to tell his grand- 
children — he was returning home on horseback, full, no doubt, of 
anxious thought, when he was met by his partner in business, 
who intimated his own intention of swearing allegiance to the 
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new Government, and asked whether he intended to do the same. 
" Certainly not," replied the staunch young Loyalist. " Then 
you will have to give up all you own, and leave the country,'* was 
the prompt rejoinder. Joel Stone looked down at his good steed, 
and thought that he would carry him far and well, while his 
purse contained enough for his immediate needs. At once, with- 
out further ado, he turned his horse's head and took the road 
toward New York, which he reached in safety ; though the party 
in search of him, attended by a noisy mob, looted his house, and 
vented their wrath in opprobrious language on the brave but 
trembling sister, who had been his housekeeper, and who did not 
desert her post. 

In June, 1777, he took up arms in New York, serving like his 
fellow volunteers, without remuneration, and, in April of the fol- 
lowing year, he received a Captain's commission to recruit a com- 
pany of able-bodied men for the King's service. Having gone to 
Huntington, Long Island, on this mission, he was tracked and sur- 
prised while asleep and at once conveyed to Fairfield, where he 
w&s lodged in gaol under close custody, and subjected to abusive 
threats of being hanged as a traitor — which was quite within the 
bounds of possibility under the severe regulations of the time. 
An old diary, kept by the sister who had been his housekeeper, 
records, with a certain simple pathos, a sorrowful visit paid to the 
prisoner by his attached sisters. He escaped, however in some 
way not recorded, from " that town of horrors," as he afterwards 
called it, and made his way back to Long Island, where a severe 
attack of fever prostrated him, and made a sea voyage necessary 
for the restoration of his health. There is a family tradition that 
he then acted as a Lieutenant in the Navy. However this may 
have been — he settled down, for a time, to mercantile business in 
New York, still holding his Captain's commission in the city 
militia, until New York was finally abandoned by the British 
forces. As he had been warned, the confiscation of his property 
speedily took place, and he, being accounted " politically dead," 
was despoiled of his real and personal estate, to the value of 
eleven hundred pounds sterling, a large fortune in those days, 
besides the forfeiture of his books and bonds., which considerably 
increased his loss. To one who had by steady industry and per- 
severance, accumulated so much property, this must have been a 
blow which doubtless, greatly intensified both his hostility to 
the revolutionists, and his loyalty to the British cause, for which 
he had thus been forced to suffer. 

Captain Joel Stone, however, seems to have found some 
consolatiDn amid these various troubles and cares, and he must 
also have found time for certain preliminaries resulting in his 
marriage, on March 23, 1780, to Miss Leah Moore, the daughter 
of a well-to-do mariner absent at sea. The death of the bride's 
mother occurring soon afterwards, the young couple received 
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from the absent father the use of his furniture and an allowance 
of one hundred pounds a year, " till he is further heard from, 
also assuring them that " as the marriage was with the consent 
of my late consort, so you have also mine," The birth of the 
first grandson seems to have much pleased the worthy seaman, 
who desires his son-in-law to '* insinuate " to the child " that he 
has a grandpapa who will always love him and his papa and 
mamma." This boy lived to early manhood, when he died of a 
" decline." The second son, bom a year or two after, was cut off 
in infancy ; but the third, a daughter, lived to become the mother 
of sons who have continued the family line, though not the 
name, to the present generation. 

In July, 1783, the British forces having evacuated New York, 
Captain Stone seems to have thought it time to take a final 
leave of the Republic. He accordingly sailed for England, with 
the double purpose of pressing his claims for compensation on 
the British Government, and of trying to recover a legacy which 
had been left to his wife by an unde who had been in the East 
India Company's service, and whose adventures, as recorded by 
Captain Stone, illustrate the unsettled character of the time and 
might supply the groundwork of a stirring tale. For more than 
two years, Joel Stone remained in England, awaiting the slow 
processes by the " circumlocution office," but* at the same time, 
no doubt, making some influential friends, who stood him in 
good stead later, when his claim for land had to be considered. 
During his absence he sent his wife various gifts of the kind 
then much prized in a new country. Among them are enumer- 
ated twenty-three yards of calico at five shillings a yard, table 
linen, handkerchiefs, and silver shoe-buckles for her and the 
eldest boy, not forgetting a coral for the baby and a miniature of 
himself, still preserved by his descendants, representing a hand- 
some young man in the costume of the time, with long plaited 
queue' and ruffles. In this attire he is said to have been 
presented at Court. His representations to the Parliamentary 
Commissioners of his claim for compensation for the losses he 
had sustained in the confiscation of his property, secured for him 
a position as a military pensioner, with the rank of Captain, at 
forty pounds a year. 

Having at length brought his business to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and having changed his original intention of direct- 
ing his course to New Brunswick, he sailed in August, 1789, for 
Quebec, where, according to appointment, he was joined by his 
family. His plans of settlement first turned in the direction of 
the new townships on the St. Lawrence, near what is now the 
town of Cornwall, a region known by the Scottish appellation of 
Glengarry. Cornwall at this time was called New Johnstown, 
in honor of one of the Loyalist commanders. Sir John Johnston, 
whose regiment had been granted allotments of land in that 
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vicinity at the close of the war, by the side of a previous 
Loyalist settlement, each soldier receiving a grant of one 
hundred acres on the river and two hundred farther inland. 
Here Captain Stone desired to settle, and, without awaiting the 
result of his application, he purchased some land and began to 
build a log dwelling, hoping to draw an allotment of eight 
hundred or a thousand acres, in what he considered '* a most 
valuable country of land, taking all the tract together" At this 
time the entire population of Canada was only about 113,000, 
and the question of the tenure of land was still under discussion, 
both in the Canadian Council and in the British Parliament. 
The majority of the former were in favor of continuing the 
French seigniory system, of which Captain Stone expressed his 
disapproval, and it was eventually abandoned in favor of the 
free tenure system, incorporated into the Canadian Constitution 
of 1791, which estisiblished the free tenure of land that has made 
the prosperity of British Canada. 

It turned out, however, that, all the land in the coveted tract 
was already allotted, and in consequence of this circumstance 
Captain Stone undertook the expedition already mentioned 
through the vicinity of the " Thousand Islands," a rocky region 
which seems to have been hitherto left unexplored as unprofit- 
able for agricultural purposes. In company with a Loyalist 
friend, who for a time seems to have acted as his partner, he 
made a rough survey of the locality. But Sir John Johnston was 
his rival here also, and a division was finally made between the 
claimants. Sir John Johnston securing a tract to the east of the 
Qananoque river, while Captain Stone became the possessor of 
a grant of five hundred acres to the west of it, along with half 
the water-power, an allotment of considerable value when the 
latter part of it is considered. Here, in course of time, the busy 
thriving town of Qananoque has grown up, with factories lining the 
banks of the little river, driven by its captured waterfall, while 
it also forms a base of supply for the summer residents who 
sojourn in cottages or dwell in tents amid the picturesque islands 
that cluster round the spot. 

It was not, however, until 1792 that Captain Stone took pos- 
session of his new estate. Meantime he, with other settlers, had 
to endure a hard winter, for which Captain Stone, at least, made 
provision beforehand, by securing a good supply of pork, flour 
and rice from Montreal before the frozen river should block the 
navigation. 

In the winter of 1791, after an absence of more than seven years 
from home, he took the overland journey to Connecticut with his 
son and daughter to visit his aged father and the affectionate 
circle of brothers and sisters, to whom this visit was of course a 
great event, duly recorded in the quaint old diary before men- 
tioned. In the following year he seems again to have visited 
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New England, where he had left his children the previous spring. 
His wife appears to have died before the first journey, though the 
precise date does not seem to be known. According to his sister's 
diary, he was at this time going from New England to Niagara, 
" there to superintend the building of a new city under General 
Simcoe." This was the little town or village of Niagara, some- 
times called Newark, where the first Parliament of Upper Canada 
was held during the following summer. Apparently it was dur- 
ing the same summer Mr. Stone, as he was now usually called, 
took up his residence on his land at Gananoque. On his arrival 
he was landed alone from the flat-bottomed batteau on which he 
had come, probably from Niagara. No white man haH yet 
settled on the site, which then, as now, commanded lovely views 
of rugged wooded islands, nestling in the windings of the blue 
St. Lawrence. There was no human habitation within sight, 
save the hut of a Frenchman named Cary on an island about a 
mile distant. In response to a handkerchief hoisted on a stick 
as a flag of distress, the Frenchman sent off two Indians to ferry 
the stranger to the island, where he remained with his host, 
until the latter removed to the mainland and built there a rude 
but useful house of entertainment. As Caiy replenished his 
larder with the help of his two cows, whose milk he sold to the 
batteau-men for biscuit, and this again to the Indians for their 
fish, venison, game and wild fruit, the bill of fare was not amiss, 
except as regarded bread, of which there was none save " hard 
tack," though a superior kind of biscuit, called " King's biscuit " 
was kept for travellers of Mr. Stone's quality, first and second- 
class accommodation being thus already initiated. 

Unfortunately this convenient arrangement was abruptlv 
broken up by a fire which destroyed the house and all Mr. Stone s 
efiects, after which he at once proceeded to put up a house for 
himself. He began boat-building also, and in the following year 
was commissioned to build a trading vessel — probably the first 
built in Upper Canada after the ill-fated Griffin, oi La Salle, and 
since the British regime had begun. He wrote to Governor 
Simcoe, that he had built a log hut for his men and was about to 
build one for his own convenience, and stores for the public, and 
hopes to be able "to make return for the civility he had received and 
the obligations under which he feels to his Excellency." Where 
he procured the workmen who were thus making the long silent 
forest resound with their axes and hammers, we are not informed. 
No doubt there were still scattered remnants of the French 
settlers to be found, and other waifs and strays, glad to find re- 
munerative employment. In due time the house and general 
store were completed, and a lumbering enterprise began. Neigh- 
bors began to settle near him, some of them from his own Con- 
necticut, through whom he renewed some of the associations and 
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acquaintances of his early life. It was thus he now heard a 
piece of news that decided him to take a very important step, 
which had the happiest effect on his after life. There had been, 
in his near vicinity, in the days when he first began business in 
Connecticut, a certain Mrs. Dayton, a young wife, of whose rare 
qualities of heart and mind, he had been well aware, and who, as 
he now heard, had recently been left a widow in the new home 
near Brantford where she and her Loyalist husband had settled, 
after first trying to make their home in the then sparsely settled 
region of northern New York. Her first marriage with a young 
farmer of Quaker descent, had been a very happy one, and of her 
it was certainly true that, like the excellent woman in the book 
of Proverbs, " the heart of her husband trusted in her, and her 
children arose and called her blessed." Small and delicate in 
outward mould, she possessed great strength of mind and char- 
acter, and a rare combination of calm self-control and deep 
religious earnestness. She believed, like many religious persons 
of the time, in Divine warnings which she called " visions," and 
had persuaded her husband to act in accordance with such warn- 
ings, to the great advantage of all concerned. An anecdote is 
recorded of her at the time when she was sorrowfully watching 
her first husband pine away in slow decline, which at once illus- 
trates her practical foresight, and the difficulties which encom- 
passed the settlers of those days, both in life and in death. There 
was no saw-mill nearer their home than twenty-five miles, and 
the devoted wife, in the prospect of the sad need which must ere 
long arise, was much concerned about the necessary provision for 
decent interment. The proprietor of the saw-mill — happening to 
come to the house some months before Mr. Dayton's death — Mrs. 
Dayton took him aside and asked him to prepare for her 
four cherry boards to be duly seasoned before the sad occasion 
should arise for their use. The husband, however, noticed the 
conversation, and probably suspected the subject of it, and when 
his wife frankly told him, in reply to his enquiry, he praised her 
forethought, remarking that he ought to have thought of it him- 
self. When the expected end arrived, the boards were carried 
through the woods by two men on horseback, both holding one 
under each arm, and of these the coffin was made by a neighboring 
carpenter, the bereaved wife having at least the satisfaction of 
seeing her husband's remains treated with customary respect. 
She had attended him to the last with devoted care, sup- 
porting him, closing his eyes with her own hands and receiving 
his affectionate dying testimony, that she had been to him " a 
mother, a wife, a sister, a friend." Calm and self-control led as 
she was, she sorrowed deeply for the husband of her youth, who 
seems always to have kept the first place in her heart. 

Meantime her old acquaintance at Gananoque, hearing of her 
widowhood, and vividly recalling his own respectful admiration 
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of her, made up his mind to *' wait a year and a day '' and then, 
in the spring of 1798, she, to her great surprise, received from 
him a letter the meaning of which she could scarcely misunder- 
stand, notwithstanding its old-fashioned formality and circum- 
locution. This preliminary epistle began thus : — 

Madam, — " I hope you will have the goodness to excuse this 
abrupt address to you and suffer me to assure you that I am 
actuated by honorable and sincere motives in this proposition to 
you, and that, from the knowledge I have of your character and 
situation since you resided in New Milford, I have to beg that 
you will inform me, and in case you are not ensfaged, I shall pre- 
sume to wait upon you in person for the purpose here hinted." 

This somewhat indefinite letter was followed in a fortnight, 
long before — in the lack of postal facilities — it was possible for 
him to have a reply to it — by a second epistle, much more direct 
and to the point. In it he askes the lady to " excuse the im- 
petuosity of his writing a second time, without waiting an 
answer," an " impetuosity" which does not strike the modern 
reader as extreme, and according to the old proverb, must have 
increased his chances of winning the object of his choice. In 
this, he goes into the matter with all needful detail. After tel- 
ling her something of his circumstances, he says : — " I have lived 
a widower for five or six years past, and am now determined to 
marry, provided I can find a person whose age, character, in- 
clinations, etc., promise to add happiness to both. You are 
the person I have fixed my hopes upon, and pray, madam, be 
kind enough to inform me candidly if you are married or engaged 
to marry. If not, I shall come in person to see you, and 
endeavor to convince you that our lives may be more happy 
together than apart, during the remainder of our time in this 
transitory world. And be assured you are the first and only 
person I have ever, directly or indirectly, made any proposals of 
this nature to, since I have been a widower. I have two children, 
one a boy about seventeen years (he is with me) the other a girl 
living with my sister in Connecticut." 

In those days, it seems to have taken neady two months for 
letters to travel over the distance separating between Gananoque 
and Mrs. Dayton's home in Western Ontiario, now easily tra- 
versed by mail in less than twenty- four hours, eo that it was 
some weeks before Mrs. Dayton's reply to the first letter arrived, 
indited after a week's consideration. Her epistle is as formal 
as that of her wooer, and cautiously guarded ; but one can read 
between the lines a certain wistfulness, and an original and re- 
flective nature. 

" I know not whatHo say," she observes naively, " for I have 
almost concluded in a mind not to change my condition, for the 
world appears to be in a great tumult, and I am now free from 
any engagement to anyone, therefor I have no one to please but 
myself. I lost a tender companion, which I do not forget." 
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The refereuce to " tumult," shows that the echoes of the events 
occurring in Europe during the decade which witnessed the exe- 
cution of Louis XVI, the Reign of Terror, and the Continental 
war, had penetrated even into the forest wilderness, and gave 
food for reflection to thoughtful minds. However, notwithstand- 
ing this disclaimer, the letter closes with a permission to "act his 
own pleasure," if he "thinks it proper to form any further 
acquaintance in the subject," and the writer quaintly subscribes 
herself " a friend to all sincere, true-hearted and upright souls," 
in which there was, no doubt, an intention to include her chival- 
rous suitor. The second more pointed letter evoked, as was 
only natural, a more definite and decidedly favorable reply. 

" I would inform you that if you have a mind to pay me a visit 
the fore part of this fall, I have not any objection to suggest ; you 
can act your pleasure about it. As I have had some acquaint- 
ance with you formerly, I have not so much occasion to take up 
so much time in consideration before I can give an answer." 

It would have been a stupid or faint-hearted wooer who would 
not have taken this letter as tantamont to a provisional accept- 
ance ; but illness, and necessary business in connection with raft- 
ing lumber to Montreal, postponed the westward trip he was most 
anxious to make. He explains the delay to the lady, who was 
herself practical enough to take it all in good part, concluding 
thus : — 

" It is now uncertain whether I shall return soon enough to 
cross the lake this season. Provided I can possibly return soon 
enough, you may depend on seeing me this season ; but, madam, 
I cannot wish that my promises and disappointments should 
stand in the way, provided you should have a good offer from 
another. I only trust in your good sense, that you will not ac- 
cept a very crooked stick until I can have the pleasure of seeing 
you." 

From which it was evident that the suitor believed that he at 
least would not rank as a " crooked stick " when he should come 
to be inspected. And he had some reason for his belief, for he 
was still in the prime of vigorous life, and to judge by the minia- 
ture still in the possession of his descendants, what those days 
would have been called a " very personable man," over six feet 
in height, with fine dark eyes, and a somewhat stately air. 
And as both had had abundance of time for consideration, besides 
the advantage of previous acquaintance, it fell out that, when 
the meeting did at length take place in the June following the 
date of the above letter, the marriage seems to have been ar- 
ranged without more ado. There is no record of the happy 
event, but, on the 5th of the following September, we find Mr. 
Stone writing from the neighboring town of Kingston formerly 
Fort Frontenac to his wife at Gananoque, bej^inning with the 
conjugal ** My dear,'' and giving her direction- about a survey of 
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some land which he had directed to be made. They had settled 
down in the house he had built for himself on the bank of the 
Gananoque river, in a picturesque spot which he had made as 
inviting as circumstances would permit. His sawmill was close 
by, and the neighboring waterfall made pleasant and refreshing 
music through the peaceful summer days. The eldest son, soon 
to be carried off by consumption, lived with them and discharged 
the duties of deputy collector of customs, an office which the 
nearness of the frontier made necessary. The daughter too in 
course of time, came to the home which the kind stepmother's 
presence now made homelike, and in due time was married to a 
young Scotchman named Macdonald, one of three brothers who 
had settled down at Gananoque to engage in lumbering and 
merchandise. Mrs. Stone's only daughter, after her early widow- 
hood, also settled with her family near her mother, and the 
family bond was eventually farther connected by the marriage of 
one of Mrs. Stone's grand -daughters to another of the Macdonald 
brothers,* so that Mr. Stone and his wife gradually became the 
patriarchal head of a large family connection. 

As time passed on, and the meirriage proved itself a most 
happy one, Mr. Stone found in his second wife not only the 
affectionate companion and friend he had hoped for, but also a 
prudent counsellor and trusty helper. . In his necessary absence 
at Montreal, to superintend the sale of his rafts, he leaves her in 
charge of all his concerns. He sends her directions in his letters 
as to the sowing of the fields, the working of the sawmill, the 
invoices of goods for his "general store," and suggestions as to 
the prices to be charged, though leaving much to her own 
judgment. . . *' I approve what you have done," he says in 
one letter, " and must with pleasure submit to your own wisdom 
to do as you think best, until I get home." In another, written 
at a time when the price of lumber was low, he tells her to order 
the men to ** get all the boards and planks they possibly can, 
and to remember that after a storm comes a calm. Let us not 
fail to be prepared with dishes when it may rain !" 

But this capable woman of business was not only a born ruler 
and administrator in her little wilderness sphere ; she was also a 
kind friend and judicious counsellor to her poorer neighbors. 
No appeal to her for help was ever made in vain. She was an 
expert horsewoman, as most pioneer women were in days when 
that was the chief mode of travel. She would mount her horse 
and ride through the forest for miles to nurse the sick or comfort 
the dying, or, if necessary, to subdue some refractory rebel 
against lawful authority — for, small of stature as she was, she 

*Mrs. John Macdonald, of Gananoque, widow of the late Hon. John 
Macdonald, who still lives at an advanced age. The grandson of Col. Stone, 
W.'S. Macdonald, Esq. — also of Gananoque —also survives in a green old ag-e. 
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had the moral power which compels submission. Her natural 
medical instinct, aided by the resources of her simple medicine 
chest, made her the nearest approach to doctor or trained nurse 
within a radius of forty miles. To the stremger and the needy 
her hospitality and generosity were always generous. To wid- 
ows and orphans she was especially kind — a safe referee in 
matters of difficulty, and a trusted guardian of valuable papers 
or other personal property. For the tired and hungry wayfarer 
— not then prejudged as a *' tramp " — there was always a seat 
and a good meal at the kitchen table ; and, unlike some good 
people, she did not restrict her sympathy to the " deserving 
poor," for her large-hearted hospitality included even an evil- 
looking Indian of doubtful repute, popularly called " Fire- 
Andrew/' because he was suspected of having burned his wife, 
though this was probably a mythical tradition. She kept up 
faithfully the beneficent customs of an English Christmas, 
sending round at that season a sleigh-load of provisions suited 
to the needs of the various poor families around her, as previ- 
ously ascertained. Cows being scarce in the neighborhood, she 
added to her other housewifely duties the dispensing of milk 
with her own hands to her needy neighbors. A passionate lover 
of flowers, she always had her flower garden, in which, side by 
side with the sweet old-fashioned flowers she loved, grew various 
savory herbs for the use of others as well as for herself, a custom 
which she taught her granddaughters to keep up when she was 
no longer able. In short, she officiated as * Lady Bountiful " in 
her vicinity, as if " to the manor born." The Indian aborigines 
also came under her kindly care. . On New Year's Day it was 
customary for a large party of the Indians in the neighborhood 
to pay her and Colonel Stone a New Year's visit, when they 
were hospitably entertained with large supplies of cake and 
other presents, each Indian receiving one glass of rum, according 
to the somewhat. perilous practice or those days. Colonel Stone 
was accustomed to receive from the Indians the respectful title 
of " Father," a sign of the confidence and attachment they felt 
for him ; and a Commentary on the Bible originally presented 
by George III. to the noted chief, Tyendinaga, was by him pre- 
sented to Mr. Stone and still remains in the possession of his 
wife's descendants. 

In 1812 the complications resulting from the hostilities 
between Britain and France, and their effect on ocean commerce, 
which had aggravated a long smouldering irritation between 
England and her former colony, resulted in a declaration of war 
on the part of the United States, which called out the staunch 
Loyalists of Canada to risk their lives once more in defence of 
the flag they had followed so far through privation and sufiering. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Stone was ready for the occa- 
sion, even before it actually arose. In 1809, while trouW^ was 
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evidently brewing, and some outbreaks of hostility had occurred, 
he received from the Lieutenant-Governor, Colonel-General Gore, 
the commission of a Colonel of Militia, retaining his command 
until the close of the war in 1814. During the war he was com- 
manding ofScer at Gananoque. This, as a frontier outpost, was 
in peril from the American skirmishing parties, which during 
one of Colonel Stone's absences on military duty, landed there to 
plunder and destroy. His house, the most important one in the 
place, was, of course attacked, and was defended by Mrs. Stone, 
whose prompt action was successful in barring out the invaders, 
though a chance shot through the door wounded her somewhat 
severely in the thigh. With the self-control of a born com- 
mander, she gave no sign of the hurt, till the immediate danger 
was over, and the blood, overflowing from her shoe, revealed her 
condition to her frightened hand-maidens. When help arrived, she 
was carried to a place of safety two miles inland, where she was 
carefully tended, notwithstanding which, the injury left her a 
cripple for the rest of her life. 

Colonel Stone proved himself a useful officer and adviser during 
the war. We find him urging the erection of a block-house at 
Gananoque — a primitive log-building, pierced with loop-holes for 
purposes of defence, constituting a kind of fortification which 
was found of great service in the early history of Canada. 
When he was compelled by advancing years to resign his com- 
mission. Sir Peregrine Maitland, then Lieutenant-Governor, is- 
sued a general order declaring his ** high sense of the services of 
Colonel Stone, who for a period of forty years has served his 
king and country with exemplary fidelity, and his regret that 
advancing age should deprive the Militia of the Province of so 
good and zealous an officer." In addition to his military duties, he 
was for many years a Justice of the Peace, and at one time Chair- 
man of the Court of General Sessions for the Johnstown district. 
He and his wife enjoyed, as the years passed, more and more of a 
patriarchal rank, exercising, in their little sphere, a "paternal" and 
maternal government in one. " The Colonel " as he was called, 
ruled with an authority no one thought of disputing, enforcing 
with a firm hand the due discharge of relative duties : now com- 
pelling a drunken husband to keep the peace and to maintain his 
family ; — now enforcing the fulfilment of a promise of marriage 
from a recreant Corydon to a forlorn Phyllis. It happened fre- 
quently, in the absence of a clergyman, that he had to perform 
the ceremony himself, using any available substitute for a ring 
— a blacksmith's door-key being pressed into the service if no- 
thing else was at hand. A strict disciplinarian, he was on the 
side of law and order, as might have been expected from his per- 
sonal history. But he always bore himself as a chivalrous gen- 
tleman of the old-fashioned type — now too rarely seen — with 
courtesy and kindness to all, especially to the poor and depen- 
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dent. It was well for the colony, in its plastic infancy, that such 
high-principled men and women were among its founders, who 
could be instrumental in moulding its scarcely organized social 
life in harmony with the morality and order of more advanced 
communities. 

In his family relations the old Loyalist was equally exem- 
plary, dignified, and chivalrous. To his wife he always showed 
a respectful and lover-like devotion, with as warm an interest in 
the welfare of Jur grand-children as of his own — being revered 
as a father by a large and growing family circle. 

He had originally been a member of the Church of England, 
but the influence of his wife's fervent piety and the circumstance 
that she was a Methodist and that Methodist itinerant preachers 
were almost the only spiritual counsellors accessible in the scarcity 
of settled ministers in Canada, led him to cast in his lot with 
them, and for some years filled the post of Superintendent of the 
first Sunday-tSKshool in the neighborhood, in which several mem- 
bers of his family acted as teachers. With characteristic 
hospitality, both he and his wife always welcomed to their 
dwelling any minister of the gospel who came to the vinicity — 
whatever his special denomination — and gladly rendered him 
any assistance in their power. 

It is pleasant to linger over the mellow old age of this patri- 
archal pair, enjoying to the last the well-earned rest and consid- 
eration won by laborious and useful lives. At the age of three- 
score and ten, Colonel Stone undertook a last visit to his home 
in Connecticut. Several of the old home-circle, including the 
attached sister who had recorded his former visit, had now passed 
away, but he expresses, in a letter written on his return, his 
thankfulness for the number of relatives he had been permitted 
to meet, and for the hope of a still more joyful meeting in peace 
for evermore. 

Time, which brings all things to a close, seemed to have dealt 
lightly with the old Loyalist, up to his eighty-fifth year. It had, 
nevertheless, told on his constitution, and a severe cold ter- 
minated fatally after a brief illness, on November 20, 1833. 

The sudden blow fell heavily on the aged widow, less able to 
bear such a shock, than she had been at the time of her first hus- 
band's death. When gently told that all was over, she could only 
repeat to herself the Scripture words : " Be still, and know that I 
am God!' She survived Colonel Stone for ten years of lonely 
widowhood, her small bowed figure and keen dark eyes leaving 
a strong impression on her descendants, and at the age of nine- 
ty-three was laid to rest beside him to whom she had been so 
loving a companion and so faithful a help-meet. 

Somewhat curiously, the history of this interesting pioneer 
and Loyalist has not been included in any volume yet published 
on the subject of the U.E. Loyalists. None is more characteristic 
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Autobiography of the Honorable Henry Ruttan of 
Oobonrg. Upper Canada. 

Copied by his Nephew, the Rev. C. E. Thomson, from manuscript in the 
possession of Mrs. Richard Ruttan, 680 Ontario Street, Toronto. 

The late Hon. Henry Ruttan was the third son of Mr. William 
Ruttan, a U. E. Loyalist of Adolphustown, whose father settled 
there in 1784. 

I give the account of his family and his life mostly in his own 
words he writes : — 

Our family was of French origin, from the old seaport town of 
Rochelle, 93 miles north of Bordeaux, and 76 miles from Nantes, 
a strongly fortified place, which held out against Richelieu's 
powerful army for fourteen months. It was a port remarkable in 
history, and was for some years in possession of the English, from 
whom it was taken in the year 1224. 

During the Religious war, and especially after the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew on August 24th, 1573, it was the stronghold 
of the Protestants. 

Our family were Huguenots, a word that was used as a term of 
reproach by the French Catholics to nickname their countrymen 
of the Reformed churches or Protestants. For twelve years they 
were a happy people, until driven to despair by the cruelty of 
Catherine de Medicis, mother to the imbecile Charles the Ninth. 
Seventy thousand Huguenots or French Protestants were cruelly 
massacred throughout the Kingdom by secret orders from the 
King, instigated by the Queen Dowager. A considerable number 
migrated after that event to North America and settled on the 
Delaware, and in the Carolines — nearly the earliest emigrants 
from Europe. 

Twenty-six years after that frightful event the people's minds 
were pacified by the celebrated Edict of Nantes, which arose from 
the liberality of Henry the Fourth of Navarre, who granted 
toleration to his Protestant subjects in 1598. This liberty of 
conscience they enjoyed for eighty -seven years when Henry's 
famous edict was revoked by Louis the 14th, 1685. This in- 
judicious and unjust policy lost to France 800,000 Protestants, 
and gave to England 50,000 industrious artisans. Some thousands, 
who brought in with them the art of manufacturing silk, settled 
in Spitalfields, London, where their quiet descendents yet remain ; 
others settled in Soho and S. Giles, pursuing the art of making 
crystal glasses, and other fine works, in which they excelled, 
among these jewellery, then but little understood in England. 
There being no longer a pLice of refuge for liberty of conscience, 
my great grandfather fled with his family to England in 1685. 

The first founder of the Rotan or Ruttan family, of whom we 
have any historical record was Jean Baptiste Rotan, Pastor of the 
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Reformed Church of Rochelle, who publicly disputed the dogmas 
of the Christian Faith with the learned Mons. du Perou, an 
ecclesiastic of the Roman Catholic Church, and one of the King's 
attendants. This event occurred in 1593 ; it took place at Sully's 
house at Nantes. The controversy was carred on with great 
spirit, but the best of the argument was evidently in favor of du 
Perou, and thus the affair terminated in a friendly way. My 
great-grandfather became a loyal subject under King James the 
Second. In 1686 Mons. de Denonville, then Governor of Canada 
says that some Huguenots arrived at Boston in North America 
from England, and about 60 from the West Indies, whom Colonel 
Dongan, then British Governor, sent to Michilimackinac, a dis- 
tant settlement. My grandfather emigrated to America about 
the time of Sir William Johnson, Bart., in 1734, and settled in a 
town called New Eochelle, in West Chester County, New York. 
This town or tract of land was purchased in 1689 expressly for a 
Huguenot settlement by Jacob Leisler, Commissioner of the 
Admiralty under Governor Dongan, of the Province of New 
York. It soon increased, and in 1700 had a vast number of 
militia oflScers loyal to the King. To this settlement my grand- 
father repaired soon after his arrival. My father and uncle Peter 
were born here about 1757 and 1759. Both entered the army in • 
the 3rd Battalion of Jersey Volunteers, one as lieutenant, the 
other as captain. This was about the year 1775. In 1778 my 
uncle Peter accompanied the celebrated Brant from New York to 
Western Canada on a tour of observation. Brant was very in- 
timate with Sir William Howe, who succeeded General Gage in 
the chief command of the British forces in America, having 
landed.at Boston with Generals Clinton and Burgoyne in 1775. 
In 1775 he was joined by his brother Lord Howe, who took New 
York from the rebels, leaving Sir William in command there. 
These two brave men were brothers of Lord Howe, who was 
killed at Ticonderoga in 1757. It was at that period that Brant, 
who belonged to the Royalist party, made himself extremely 
useful ; it being to the interest of the British government to retain 
his confidence, he was consequently employed in various ways. 
On this particular occasion referred to Captain Peter Ruttan ac- 
companied him, being a great favorite, so much so that he named 
his son Joseph Brant Ruttan as a pledge of friendship. As a 
farther token of his esteem, Brant at parting presented him with 
a handsome brace of pistols, which he highly valued. At his 
decease they came into my possession. I regret to say they are 
now nowhere to be found, as they ought to have been preserved 
as heir-looms in the family. 

Being driven out of the country with thousands of other Loy- 
alists, Brant was provided for by a grant of land at the head of 
Lake Ontario in addition to the general grant on the Grand River 
for the Six Nations, in which he had an interest as Chief. My 
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father and uncle had grants of 1200 acres of land each at Adol- 
phustown in the Midland District, This was in 1783 or 1784. 

Our family, like all settlers in the wilderness, experienced at 
first incredible hardships, but the remembrance of the distracted 
and unsettled country they had quitted, at times soothed their 
cares, and gave them fresh cause of thankfulness for their pre- 
servation. My father married in 1788, Margaret Steele, whose 
family came from Ireland. They had seven children, 1st Peter, 
2nd Daniel, 3rd Henry (myself), 4th Matthew, 5th Jacob, 6th 
Charles, 7th Elizabeth, who married first Mr. H. C. Thomson, by 
whom she had nine children, secondly the Rev. Adam Townley. 
In 1843 my father died at the good old age of 84. 

In 1816 I married Miss Mary Jones, the eldest daughter of 
Elias Jones, Esq., by whom I had nine children, of whom five 
survive, 1, William, 2, Henry Jones, 3, Charles, 4, Richard, 5, 
Margaret, 6, Mary, 7, Elizabeth, 8, Amelia, 9, William Elias. 

But to refer back to our early career. Industry was the order 
of the day, so that when night drew her sable curtain around 
us, we slept soundly, with an occasional reminiscence of a pack 
of wolves around our dwelling in search of their prey. These 
we kept ofl* by aid of fires, a stern foe to mosquitoes also, which, 
during the hot season, were extremely troublesome. My uncle 
Peter brought two negro servants with him, a male and a female, 
who were very faithful hardworking people, so that the clearing 
of the land, and other labor went on briskly. The diflSculty at 
times in procuring provisions was very great, for there were no 
roads through the forest but what the settlers made themselves ; 
and Cataraqui, now Kingston, then in its infancy also, from 
which we were distant many miles, was our only resource to 
obtain a barrel of pork or have our grain ground at the Govern- 
ment mills. We had the luxury of a cow, which the family 
brought with them, and had it not been for this domestic boon, 
all would have perished in the year of scarcity which happened 
in the year 1788 or 1790. The crops had failed the year before, 
and the winter that followed was most inclement and severe. 
The snow was unusually deep, so that the deer fell an easy prey 
to their rapacious enemies the wolves, who fattened on their 
destruction, whilst men were perishing from want. Nothing could 
be had in the woods, and something had to be done to keep the 
little company from dying of hunger. Five individuals in dif- 
ferent places were found dead, including one poor woman with 
a live infant at her breast, which latter was cared for and pro- 
tected. 

My uncle, who had saved some money from the sale of his 
captain's commission, despatched two men all the way to Albany, 
a distance of two hundred miles, for four bushels of Indian corn, 
a dreadfully hazardous journey through the forest, with no 
roads and the snow very deep. They executed their mission and 
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returned in safety. On this scant allowance for eight persons ' 
the family, with the assistance of the cow, lived until next har- 
vest. The corn was pounded in a hollow stump before the pro- 
cess of making bread and cakes commenced, knowing they could 
get no more — for famine was throughout the land — and even the 
soldiers' rations in the garrison at Fronteuac (now Kingston) 
were reduced to one buiscuit a day. The season for roots and 
nuts came on with wild berries in abundance, which assisted 
those denizens of the forest in their privation. When those days 
of dearth and famine passed over, aifairs began to brighten, and 
in the year 1792, about the time that Governor Simcoe arrived 
as first Governor — the farm had wonderfully improved, and, many 
more settlers having arrived, everything assumed a cheerful 
appearance,- the neighbours being a great assistance to one 
another. The young folks generally turned into bed early, being 
fatigued with the labours of the day. Sometimes a hurricane of 
wind or a clap of thunder would arouse us in our sleepy couch, 
when I was sure to find my industrious mother either spinning 
or weaving ; for she not only made the material, but plied her 
busy needle to clothe us with good linsey woolsey, a fit and 
useful garment for the woods. There were no fashionable 
milliners in those days. If any of the neighbours looked in, which 
was not often, there was no hiding the spinning wheel as too many 
modern ladies would do now-a-days, or tell the servants to say 
they were not at home, a palpable untruth at all times most 
disreputable. But, like the princesses of old, they gloried in their 
occupation, and were the more highly thought of. They fulfilled 
the climax of a useful life so vividly portrayed by that great 
observer of mankind King Solomon, who extolled such women as 
fit to appear before princesses. " She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands." I mention these things as 
an incentive to the rising generation, and to remember (to make 
them remember) the apparent hardships their ancestors had to 
undergo to obtain (for them) their present goodly heritage. 

Adoiphustown, where I was raised, is one of the oldest villages 
in Upper Canada. Prince Edward County in the Bay of Quinte 
is not far distant. The lots then were laid out very long and 
narrow, similar to the arrangement in the Lower Province. The 
allowance for road was forty feet wide, very thinly scattered, 
and arrangement very inconvenient for the settlers. As boys 
grow up in the (woods), seeing nothing but the dreary woods 
which surround them, there is but little opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the mind. From morn till night you are occupied 
in agricultural pursuits, a remarkably healthy occupation ; sol 
grew up strong, and ever since have enjoyed a robust constitution 
capable of great fatigue. Inured to considerable hardships in 
infancy, the mind becomes accustomed to it, which* is a decided 
advantage when we have to combat with the world. The same 
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monotony occurred each day, with the exception of hunting U 
bear, deer, woodchuck, or squirrel, or treeing a coon ; for wild 
animals were then numerous, and not much afraid of man until 
they heard the report of a gun — their deadly enemy. The intro- 
duction of fire arms has taught them a lesson of caution, so that 
game is now scarce unless you travel a long distance. Fish were 
so plentiful that we could obtain any quantity in the Bay of 
Quinte, our dwelling being within sight of it. Fishing tackle was 
on a primitive plan, something similar to the Indians who fixed 
a bait on part of the backbone of a pike, which would catch the 
rock bass and sun-fish quite as expeditiously as the best Limerick 
hooks ; but our main supply was from spearing by torch-light, a 
most fascinating sport, and which has been practised by the In- 
dians from time immemorial, from whom we obtained a vast deal 
of practical knowledge. As there were no schools at that infant 
period, what knowledge I acquired up to seven or eight years 
was from my mother, who would of an evening narrate also the 
events of the American Rebellion, and the happy lives people 
once led under British laws and protection previous to the out- 
break, which arose from a paltry duty on tea, which the Americans 
have now themselves enacted by late proceedings in Congress, 
The hair breadth escapes of the Loyalists, with the frightful per- 
secutions and deprivation of property they underwent from such 
bloodthirsty fanatics as Gen. Putnam, whose sole pleasure seemed 
to be in hanging Tories, as they were called, and driving them 
away from their once happy homes. The French Revolution 
could scarcely 6nd worse characters at heart. 

In a few years, as the neighbourhood improved, school- 
teaching was introduced by a few individuals, whose bodily 
infirmities prevented them from hard, manual, weary labour. 
At seven years of age I was one of those who patronized Mrs. 
Camahan, who opened a Sylvan Seminary for the young 
idea. From thence I went to Jonathan Clarke's, and then 
tried Thomas Morden, — lastly, William Faulkner, a relative of 
the Hagermans. You may suppose that these gradations to 
Parnassus were carried into effect because a large amount of 
knowledge could be obtained. Not so ; for Dil worth's Spell- 
ing Book and the New Testament were the only two books 
possessed by these academies About five miles distant was 
another teacher, whose name I do not recollect. After bis 
day's work was over in the woods, but particularly in the 
winter, he was ready to receive his pupils. His Evening 
School was for the express benefit of those in search of know- 
ledge. My two elder brothers availed themselves of this 
opportunity, and always went on snow shoes, which they de- 
posited at the door ready for their return. By moonlight it 
was considered a healthful and exciting excursion, especially 
when the girls joined the cavalcade. There the same process 
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was gone through, Dilworth's Spelling Book and the New 
Testament Those primeval days I remember with great 
pleasure. 

At fourteen my education was finished; this was in 1806. 
I then went to Kingston as assistant in a store to learn the art 
and mystery of trade and commerce. Some of the military 
being stationed here, there was more life and activity than on 
a sequestered farm. Most of the young people imbibed a taste 
for military life, as being manly. I was among the number, 
so after the war broke out with the States in 1812, I obtained 
my commission at the age of twenty in the Militia, who were 
all enthusiastic in the defence of the country. In the month 
of July, 1812, we first heard of the declaration of war by 
the United States against Great Britain. In the same month 
a body of the 1st Regiment of Northumberland Militia (com- 
manded by Colonel Peters), called flank companies, drafted 
from the regiment, marched to Kingston under orders from 
General de Rottenburg. Those flank companies were under 
the immediate command of Captain Asa Burnham and Captain 
John Spencer. The alarm of an invasion by the enemy in 
the neighbourhood ot Kingston having subsided, the Northum- 
berland Militia, together with other flank companies from the 
Bay of Quinte, were ordered home after a few weeks' absence. 

General Brock assembled the Legislature, and, amongst 
other acts, one for the organization of a Battalion of Incor- 
porated Militia was passed. The number of men required to 
be raised by each oflScer was, for a Lieutenant-Colonel 40, 
Major 30, Captain 20, Lieutenant 10, Ensign 5. 

Such was the sparseness of the settlements, that it was with 
difficulty volunteers could be obtained, even to this extent, and 
many throughout the Province failed in securing the number. 
During the winter of 1812 and 13 however, all the fragments, 
or rather squads of men enlisted were collected at two points, 
Kingston and York (now Toronto). In the month of March, 
1813, they were all ordered to York, where they were organized 
under Captain William Robinson, of the 2nd Battalion of the 8th 
Regiment of the Line, who held the rank in the Militia of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. Early in June following, the enemy at that 
time being in possession of Fort Erie, and advancing down to- 
wards Niagara, the battle of Chippewa was fought, and the 
Militia, with a few Regulars, drove them back. Reinforcements 
were then ordered from York. They embarked about 400 strong 
on the 6th of June on board two schooners, and arrived at 
Niagara in the afternoon. Immediately on landing at Niagara 
they met the poor fellows by waggon loads who had been 
wounded the day before at Chippewa. They found no enemy 
at Chippewa, and were ordered back to Niagara. The enemy, 
under General Brown, however, managed within two or three 
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weeks to advance to within two or three miles of their canton- 
ments at Niagara, but contented themselves with cannonading. 
He withdrew his forces, and was followed by General Riall, 
when, on the 25th July, 1814, not relishing the idea of being fol- 
lowed up quite so closely, he despatched a brigade of cavalry and 
one of infantry to drive the Canadians back. 

General Riall, of course, ordered his force to retire ; this was 
about 4 o'clock p.m. They had not retrograded more than a mile, 
when they met General Drummond with three or four small 
detachments of the Royals, 104th, and other regiments. He 
being the Chief in command ordered all back, he, and his detach- 
ments and field pieces leading the way. I cannot pretend, nor 
indeed would it properly be in place here to give a description of 
the Battle of Lundy's Lane, one of the hardest fought, and most 
obstinately contested battles during that war, but a few incidents, 
to which I was an eye and ear witness, will not be wholly out of 
place. Besides the two or three hundred men accompanying 
General Drummond, the action was commenced by the Glengarry 
Fencibles and Incorporated Militia, say not exceeding 1,000 
bayonets in all. The time which they had lost in retiring before 
meeting General Drummond had enabled the enemy to fill the 
woods between their left and the Niagara about a mile below 
the Falls ; in fact, their left was turned before they had deployed 
into line, so that most of the Grenadier Company of the Regi- 
ment of Incorporated Militia, who were ordered to fill up the 
space between the left and the river, were surrounded and 
captured by the enemy. Capt. Maclean (now Judge Maclean), 
his subalterns, who were both wounded, and most of his men, 
were thus abstracted from the British force at the very outset. 
Colonel Robinson was wounded, and had to be carried ofl* the 
field, the Quartermaster, and the ammunition wagon were taken. 
The main body of the regiment, however, steadily advanced 
across an open field up to a piece of woods filled with the enemy, 
right in front, and whose fire mowed the men down at a dreadful 
rate. Here they first discovered the loss of their ammunition. 
Their retreat over this field thinned the ranks still more than 
their advance, being unable to return the enemy s fire for want of 
ammunition. Cut up as they were, they brought up in good 
order, and received a fresh supply of ammunition under cover of 
their field pieces, which were doing good service on a small 
acclivity of a burying ground. The river and the enemy were 
now both in front. At this time, about 9 o'clock at night, there 
was, as if by common consent, a general cessation of firing. 
Although there was a moon, it was yet so dark as to prevent the 
combatants from distinguishing each other. The Canadians 
could plainly see a line forming in their front, and hear every 
order given. General Drummond, who was immediately behind 
our company, called out for an officer and twenty men to advance 
and ascertain whether we had a friend or enemy in frontQQglc 
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At this particular juncture of time I witnessed one of the 
coolest acts of hardihood imaginable. I saw a mounted officer in 
front of our line^ but about a company distant on my right, and 
heard him ask in a bold and commanding way, " What Regiment 
is this ? " The answer was " Scots Royals, sir." (He replied) 
" Very well, stand you fast, Scots Royals,*' and immediately dis- 
appeared towards the enemy's line. A good deal of confusion 
ensued upon the call of Gen. Druramond from the superabundance 
of Volunteers for service ; however, being of opinion that one or 
two men would execute this order better than twenty, I took 
Corporal Ferguson, who happened to be next to me, and quietly 
advanced under cover of a fence and lying trees until I could 
discover long-tailed coats turned up with white, and other indica- 
tions which convinced me that those in front were enemies 
Immediately after I turned to retrace my steps a field piece was 
let off from the enemy's line, when the firing at once became 
general. I fell in with a large number of my men, some of whom 
never lived to return to the lines. Providence, however, protected 
the corporal and myself thus far, but I had but just taken my 
place in the line when I was shot through the right shoulder. I 
scarcely felt the shock, but was conscious that something unusual 
was the matter, as I was involuntarily brought up on both feet 
(they were taught to fire on one knee) and turned quite around. 
I had gone but a few steps to the rear, when I remembered no- 
thing more until about 2 o'clock next morning when I found 
myself lying on my back on the floor of a room and being ex- 
amined by a surgeon, who pronounced me *' done for." Before 
sunrise on the morning of the 25th of July, the wounded, myself 
among the rest, were stowed away in wagons, and proceeded 
on our way towards Niagara. I had the satisfaction of 
seeing my men mustering on the battle field, the enemy 
during the morning before daylight having returned over the 
Chippewa River, and burned the bridge behind them. The 
ground was strewed with dead friends and foes, who were burned 
and buried in heaps. The wounded, with myself among the rest, 
were conveyed to Niagara, and thence across the lake in schoon- 
ers to York, and from thence by batteaux to Kingston. 

Late in December following I had sufficiently recovered from my 
wound to join my regiment at York, which, with a great portion 
of the forces, after an investment of several months of the enemy 
at Fort Erie, had retired into winter quarters there. At an 
attempt at storming Fort Erie by the Canadian forces, the enemy 
sprung a mine by which the elite of the force, including Colonels 
Drummond (and) Bishop, arid a number of other superior officers 
were killed. The enemy then abandoned the works, and re- 
crossed the river to Buffalo, N.Y. The war spirit having now 
been fairly aroused, the Legislature in the Session, 1814 to 1815, 
voted the supplies necessary to fill up the Incorporated Regjment 
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to 800 men. A service of plate, and a pension of £20 per annum 
for the wounded or for the widows of the killed, as well as an 
address to His Majesty tor an allowance of 100 acres of land for 
each Militiaman, whether belonging to this regiment, or flank 
companies of the Sedentary Militia. But alas ! as the best con- 
certed schemes of men often fail, so in this case. In March, 
1815, the unwelcome (to our men) news of peace frustrated all 
our hopes and expectations. The Legislature being then in ses- 
sion, and acting upon the suggestion of the military authorities, 
voted us six months' pay in advance each, and we were reduced. 
I, after the war, returned to this neighbourhood, and went into 
business in the Township of Haldimand. I married the eldest 
daughter of Elias Jones, Esq., on the 26th of May, 1816. I was 
put on the Commission of the Peace, and made a Major of the 
Militia in 1816. In 1820 I was elected member of House of 
Assembly for Northumberland.- In October, 1827, I was ap- 
pointed Sheriff of the Newcastle District, which included the 
Counties of Northumberland and Durham. In 1836 I was again 
elected to the House of Assembly, and during this Parliament in 
1838, had the honour of being unanimously elected Speaker of 
the House, Allan N. MacNab being on duty on the frontier. 
The duration of the Parliament was four years, and accordingly 
the last vote I gave in the year that the Union of Upper and 
Lower Canada was consummated, 1840, was against that measure. 
Having held the Shrievalty of these counties for thirty years, 
and being 65 years of age, I resigned it in 1857, being, I believe, 
the Senior Sheriff and Colonel of Militia with one exception in 
Upper Canada. In 1860 I was appointed to the command of one 
of the nine military districts into which each of the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada was by a recent Militia Act divided. 

Providence has taken from us four of our children, William, 
the eldest son, Margaret, Amelia and Elizabeth, the first named 
under peculiarly afflicting circumstances. In 1836 I was advised 
to send him to the south of France for his health. He left home 
in June. On the 6th of February following being so ill as to be 
obliged to be carried on board ship, he sailed from Marseilles in 
the Swedish ship Wester Norland, Capt. Jhostrom, arrived in New 
York on the 29th of April, and died there on the 3rd of May. 
Upon receiving the intelligence from his medical attendant, I 
proceeded to New York, and brought the body home. My sur- 
viving children are Henry Jones, born 16th March, 1819, Rev. 
Charles Ruttan, born 21st March, 1823; Mary, wife of R. M. 
Boucher, Esq., born Oct. 8th, 1826 ; Richard, born 11th July, 1828 ; 
and William Elias, born July 10th, 1843. 

Cobourg, Dec. 17th, 1861. (Signed) H. Ruttan. 

So far Mr. Ruttan himself has given us an account of his life 
up to his 68th year. ^ , 
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A few additional notes, by whom written I do not know, may- 
be of interest. 

In addition to his official duties Mr. Ruttan was for many 
years a member, and at one time President of the Provincial 
Agricultural Association of Upper Canada . . . Mr. Ruttan 
enjoyed the most robust health, but in the autumn of 1860, he 
was run away with by a fractious horse, and thrown out of the 
carriage on his head, from which accident he was several hours 
insensible. Having partially recovered, he devoted himself with 
his wonted energy to writing up his theory of Ventilation, ami 
was engaged with unremitting industry upon that task in 1866, 
when he was seized with a severe attack of erysipelas, which 
terminated in a stroke of apoplexy. From that period he steadily, 
but gradually declined in health, till at last he was confined to 
his room, and finally to his bed. During his last illness he 
suffered very little pain and died with scarcely a perceptible 
struggle. Mr. Ruttan was a good man and humble Christian, 
and has left a name of which his children and relatives may be 
justly proud. At the time of his death he was in his 80th year. 
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Memoir of Oaptain Samuel Anderson. 

BY SOPHIA ROWE. 

In compliaace with the request that all members of the U. E. 
Loyalist Association would contribute all the information in their 
power respecting those of their ancestors who took part in the 
Revolutionary War, I have prepared the following account of the 
services rendered by my grandfather. The late Captain Samuel 
Anderson was born of Irish parents near Boston, on 4th of May, 
1736» He was a lawyer in good practice and married Miss 
Prudentia Deliverance Butts of Boston, who was born 1743, 
and died 1824. Samuel Anderson went to the West Indies early 
in life for the benefit of his health. On his return he joined the 
King's forces, probably as one of the contingent furnished by the 
New England Provinces after . the breaking out of the war with 
France in 1756. He served under General Abercrombie in 1758, 
and under General Amherst in 1769-60-61. In 1759, he was at' 
the taking of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. In 1760, he went 
with the army under General Amherst from Lake George to 
Oswego on Lake Ontario, by the route of the rivers Mohawk 
and Onondago. He was put in command of a scow, having under 
him 30 men acting as Marines, crossed the lake and captured a 
French Fort at Oswegatchie (afterwards called Chimney Island). 
The scow was carried down the St. Lawrence the following spring 
by the ice and sank in the Long Sault where the timbers were 
visible for many years. Parts of it were removed by Mr. Guy C. 
Wood, of Cornwall, and used in ornamental work about his house. 
Samuel Anderson was with the army at the capitulation of Mon- 
treal, and was then sent to Albany in charge of the sick and 
wounded, and in 1761, he was placed over the workmen in the 
engineers* department at Crown Point. After the close of the 
war, he settled on a farm near Boston, where he resided until the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1775. He was offered a company 
in the Continental Service which he refused. Some time after, 
he was offered command of a regiment in the same service, which 
he also refused. Tbis caused him to be looked upon as a Kings 
Man and led to an attempt on the part of some of his neighbors 
to convert him from the error of his ways by one or other of 
the gentle means of carting, flogging, or tar-and-feathering then 
in vogue amongst the revolutionary party. Five or six of them 
started out to try the experiment ; they found him on his farm 
splitting rails ; he politely asked them their business, and on 
being told they had come to teach him a lesson, he invited 
them to " come and try." As he was a very large and powerful 
man, they looked at him, then at the axe in his hand, and 
moved off, evidently considering '* discretion the better part of 
valor." Several attempts were made to arrest him, and he was 
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at one time secreted oa his own property, when a party of Con- 
tinentals billeted themselves at his house. The sergeant read a 
proclamation offering a reward of five hundred pounds for the 
body of Samuel Anderson dead or alive, after which the party 
conversed in French, not thinking they would be understood by 
Mrs. Anderson ; but the brave woman without betraying the 
slightest fear or knowledge of what they talked of, heard all 
they purposed doing to her husband should he be found She 
directed her servants to prepare food and beds for all, had their 
horses stabled and fed, then, waiting till all was quiet, went in 
the dark to her husband and bade him fly for his life. 

However, he with many other loyalists were captured and 
confined in Litchfield jail where they suffered all but death until 
the beginning of 1777, when, having been told that all the 
prisoners were to be shot the next day, Anderson wrenched the 
bars from a window, and with his companions escaped to Canada, 
.where he was appointed a Captain in the 1st Battalion of Sir 
John Johnston's corps, the King's Eoyal Regiment of New 
York. When General Burgoyne was preparing to advance from 
Ticonderoga, Captain Anderson was placed at the head of the 
workmen who were employed in making the roads through the 
forest from the head of Lake Champlain towards Fort Edward. 
He served in the battalion of the Royal Yorkers until they were 
disbanded in the spring of 1784. From the time of his imprison- 
ment in Litchfield jail, his wife saw nothing of him until late 
in 1778, when, after suffering terribly from the cruelty of the 
Continentals, she abandoned all her property, paid the Yankee 
Governor 2/6 for a pass and* with her family made her way to 
Sorel, where her husband was then stationed with his Company 
of the Royal Yorkers, where they remained till the spring of 
1783, when he with his two elder sons who had served under him 
were put on half pay when peace was declared, and at the reduc- 
tion of the army, Anderson, with his family and the men of his 
company received their allotment of lands in Cornwall, then a 
wilderness, the nearest settlement being Montreal distant 68 miles, 
and Kingston 105 miles. They came up the St. Lawrence by 
batteaux, and lived for some time under shelter of cedar boughs, 
until able to erect log houses for themselves. A short time after 
their arrival the " Dark Sunday " occurred, when, at mid-day 
total darkness fell upon all the land, and continued for about two 
hours. The rain came down in torrents, flooding their temporary 
dwelling, causing great discomfort, while the thunder and light- 
ning were territic- In those days there were no merchants, no 
baker or butcher shops, no medical men, no ministers to console 
the sick or dying, or bury the dead, and no means of instruction 
for the young. The Loyalists were generally poor, havingr 
sacrificed their property to their politics, and were obliged to 
work very hard. All was bush, hard labor and pinching privation 
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for the present and long toil for the rising generation. The 
only mail in the early settlement of West Canada between Kings- 
ton and Montreal, was, in the winter, carried three times by an 
old French Canadian, Jacques Morriseau, who travelled the whole 
distance on snow shoes. His food was sea biscuit and fat pork 
which he ate and enjoyed sitting on a snow bank, and would 
afterwards puflf away dull care in clouds of smoke curling from 
his old clay pipe, the stem of which was just long enough to 
keep the burning punk with which he lit it about two inches 
from his nose. From Lachine to Cornwall, he was obliged to 
sleep out of doors three nights — the settlers were then so few and 
far between, he could not always reach a house — and the only 
bed he had on those occasions was of green boughs under him 
and a blanket tx^ cover him. He always rested a night going 
either way under Captain Anderson's roof. In 1785, Oapt. 
Anderson was appointed a magistrate previous to the division 
of the Provinces of Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada, and 
continued in the Commission of the Reeve until his death. He 
was Judfi^e of the Eastern District Court, from 1794 to 1814, and 
of the Surrogate Court, from 1794 until 1812, and drew half pay 
as a Captain until his death, which occurred in June, 1836, (born 
1736), not from any bodily ailment, but, accidentally falling, his 
hip joint was broken, and from his great age the bones would 
not unite. Five members of this family died from the same 
cause, including Joseph, the elder son, and grandfather of Mrs. 
Johanna Hills. He served in his father's company during the 
Revolutionary War, and died in July, aged 95 years, having been 
75 years on half pay. He was one of the *' King's bad bargains." 

There is a tile in the wall of the U. E. Loyalist Memorial Church 
at Adolphustown in memory of the late Capt. Samuel Anderson, 
placed there by three of his grandchildren, the late Rev. G. A, 
Anderson, of the Mohawk Reserve, Bay Quinte, and his sisters 
Mrs. Sophia Rowe and Mrs. H, D. Rowe. 

The sixth son, Thomas Gummersall, was bom at Sorel, on 12th 
Nov., 1779. He was a Volunteer or Cadet in his father's company 
and held his discharge under date 1783. In those days it was 
not unusual for the nurse-maid to say to her mistress, " The Major 
won't take his pap this morning, ma'am." The children of officers 
were from their birth placed on the strength of their regiments, 
and when interest could be made were permitted to fill vacancies. 
Hence commissions were granted to boys under ten years of age. 
This was intended as a gracious reward from the King to mark 
his approbation of the conduct of those who joined the British 
standard in the Revolutionary war. 

In 1795 young Thomas G. Anderson was apprenticed to Mr. 
Thomas Markland, merchant, of Kingston, and remained with him 
five years, when he went with a Mr. Robert McKenzie, a fur trader, 
to the Mississippi river, and did good service at Prairie-du-Chien 
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and Rock River in 1814-15. for which services Lieut-Colonel 
McDoaall, then commanding the forces at Mackinac, recom- 
mended him to His Excellency Sir Qeorge Gordon Drummond, 
to be a Captain in the Indian Department, from 4th September, 
1816. 

He continued to serve in this department until June 1858,. 
when from old age, and consequent infirmities, he petitioned for, 
and was kindly gf ranted, a retired allowance which he enjoyed till 
his death, at Port Hope, on 14th Feb., 1875, in the 97th year of 
his age. 
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Some U.E. Loyalist Homes. 

BY M. FORSYTH GRANT. 

Craigie House, Cambridge, is well known to all visitors to 
Boston and its environments, as a home lived in for many 
years by the Poet Longfellow, and in the library of which, so 
well loved by himself, he wrote some of the famous poems 
which are still, and always will be, amongst the gems of the 
English language. But to the lover of history who always 
looks for that to mingle with the poetry and romance of life, 
the house is also known as the home of one of the earliest 
United Empire Loyalists. It was built in 1759 by the wealthy 
Colonel John Vassall, of English timber, and stands far back 
from the street, between Harvard Square and Mount Auburn. 
Its ample front of two stories extends, including the broad 
verandahs, to a width of more than eighty feet, and the roof is 
still crowned with the white railing which appeared to be an 
indispensftfole addition to the colonial residences of those days. 
Between the tall white pilasters which mark the width of the 
hallway, the front door still retains the brass knocker which an- 
nounced many a visitor to the ancient hospitalities, and wonder is 
still felt at the cumbrous old latch with its key, which might 
Almost have belonged to a Bastile. In the white wainscoted 
hall is a handsome staircase with broad low steps and variously 
twisted balusters. On the left opens the drawing-room which, 
with its deep window seats, its arched recesses, its marble mantel 
surmounted by a broad panel set in an architectural frame re- 
mains a fine specimen of a colonial interior. Opposite to this 
was a similar room ; beyond, a spacious library ; and above are the 
bedrooms whose broad fireplaces are framed in old-fashioned 
Dutch tiles. 

The house was built in the midst of Colonel Vassall's large in- 
herited estate, but dear as it must have been to him with its 
many old associations, it was left by him on the eve of the Revo- 
lution, when keeping the side of the King, he went to England 
and erased from his family coat of arms the motto, " Always for 
my Country, after for my King." Then it was confiscated to 
the State, and after the battle of Bunker Hill the Marblehead 
regiment was quartered under its roof, and later on, Washington 
coming to take command, established his headquarters in the 
Vassall House. And Mrs. Washington, her son and his wife joining 
him, the winter was spent there, and tradition tells ot many 
a party in the hospitable dining-room, and notabljr of a Twelfth- 
night gathering in the beautiful drawing-room. 

In January, 1798, it passed into the possession of Andrew 
Craigie, who immediately set up a most princely establishment, 
entertaining on a grand scale, many notables, amongst whom 
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were the Prince of Diplomats, Talleyrand ; and later on a Royal 
guest in the person of H. R. H. the Duke of Kent, father of our 
beloved Queen ; and Mr. Craigie, one would think, was not a 
true Republican even in those days, as it is known that when 
the Royal Duke had left Boston, Mr. Crai^e immediately pur- 
chased his carriage and horses. His widow rented rooms in the 
house after his death, and Longfellow, then a Professor at Har- 
vard, of Literary History, lived for years there as Mrs. Craigie's 
lodger, and afterwards, when married a second time, he bought 
the house, and lived there in great peace and happiness, and it is 
still known as Craigie House. 
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Beverley House on the Hudson. 

A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE OLD AND HISTORIC RESIDENCE ON THE HUDSON, 
KNOWN FOR NEARLY ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AS BEVERLEY HOUSE. 

This little narrative is taken partly from a description writ- 
ten by Mrs. Lamb for Appleton's Journal for January, 1876, 
being a fitting reminiscence of Revolutionary times in the year of 
the Centennial; partly from an old Harper's Magazine and partly 
from a personal knowledge of family matters and incidents given 
by my father, a descendant of the well-known Colonel Beverley 
Robinson, who with his son and grandson bore the same time- 
honored name and was himself born in another Beverley House, 
which in the early days of York, Upper Canada, was as well- 
known for generous hospitality and the gracious dignity of its 
owners as Beverley House in New York in the United States. 

Mrs. Lamb says : " Through some miscalculation I found myself 
obliged one morning last summer to wait for two hours for a train 
at the little railroad station opposite West Point on the Hudson. 
A bit of shaded road disappearing up the hillside in a most capri- 
cious thoufifh inviting manner enticed me forth for a walk. 
Stimulated by the possible discovery of some point of observa- 
tion where I might confiscate a pencil view of the picturesque 
scenery thereabouts, with which the world is familiar I accom- 
plished the whole ascent of the steep bank which overhangs the 
water. Presently my attention was diverted. Sugarloaf Moun- 
tain, rising in conical form to an elevation of 800 feet above the 
beautiful plateau dotted with country seats, greeted me with a 
wave of friendly boughs and grsiciously suggested the propriety of 
my visiting the famous and historic mansion at its base, where 
Benedict Arnold perfected his treasonable designs and from which 
he made his escape to the English war- vessel the Vulture. Who 
of this generation has not heard or read the story of how Wash- 
ington changed his route from Hartford and spent the night of 
September the 23rd, 1780, with the French Minister Messieur 
De la Lauzan at Fish Kill ? 

" Washington took a brief nap and was in the saddle before 
daylight accompanied by several of his suiteand hesentamessenger 
in advance to inform Mrs. Arnold at Beverley House that he 
should do himself the pleasure of breakfasting with her. In- 
stinctively I looked for the narrow path into which the father of 
his country reined his steed as he proceeded to examine the re- 
doubts on the river bank ; I could not find it. I was directly op- 
posite the great gateway which leads into the charming grounds 
of Beverley, but unless my ears deceive me I heard Lafayette 
call out, * General, you are going in the wrong direction ; you 
know that Mrs. Arnold is waiting for us,' and the quick good 
natured reply, * Ah, I know all you young men are in love with 
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Mrs. Arnold and wish to get there as soon as possible ; you may 
go and take your breakfast with her and tell her not to wait for 
me. I must ride down and see what is going on this side of the 
river/ I followed Hamilton and Lafayette, perhaps I was so 
carried into the past that I anticipated being received by the 
lovely Mrs. Arnold herself. 

'* The whole scene flashed before my eyes like an illuminated 
picture, Arnold polite and affable, helping his guests, and his wife 
in pretty morning costume dispensing coffee and sweet smiles. 
The man who had just closed a bargain to sell his country for 
twenty thousand pounds and who believed that every preliminary 
to the successful transfer had been properly managed, was in 
unusually fine spirits. His scheme was the pivot upon which the 
fate of the prospective nation balanced. He saw no probable 
hindrance to its turning on the side of kingly power, and with 
his own future aggrandisement he could afford to be genial. 
But hark ! a sudden sound as of a horseman riding rapidly into 
the yard pierces his ear with singular apprehension, a letter is 
placed in his hands, he reads, pales, makes some indifferent re- 
mark, rises with accustomed grace, and without apparent haste 
and begs to be excused, saying that he has been unexpectedly 
called across the river. As he steps briskly through the hall he 
orders a horse to be saddled ; he springs up the fine old staircase 
two steps at a time ; he calls a servant, and with choked and forced 
utterance sends for his wife who comes to his room promptly at 
his bidding. He catches her in his arms and holds her con- 
vulsively to his heart for an instant, whispers his danger and 
farewell, and is gone. There is little occasion to watch the foiled 
traitor in his wild flight for life. We have done with him." 

But the house stands like a triumphant flagstaff to mark the 
most critical moment in American history ; its walls and timbers 
echo and re-echo the thrilling statement that if Andre had 
reached New York according to the programme we should have 
had no Centennial to celebrate. No wonder that this ancient 
dwelling is dear to the public heart and it will continue to grow 
dearer and more dear as time rolls on. 

It was built in 1750, by Colonel Beverley Robinson, son of 
Hon. John Robinson, of Virginia, who was President of' that 
Colony on the retirement of Governor Hood, and Speaker of the 
House of Burge£:ses for 22 years. This handsome property, com- 
prising some 1,000 acres* of the best land on the river, came into 
the possession of Colonel Robinson through his wife, who was 
the daughter of the wealthy Lord of the Phillipse Manor. They 
lived in a handsome city mansion of their own, at the time they 
designed and erected this romantic dwelling in the wilderness. 

But even to-day as you walk through the broad entrance Hall 
of Beverley House, noting the elaborate design of its staircase 
and the size and finish of its stately apartments, you are forcibly 
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impressed with the refined taste which guided the architect 
It was fashioned according to the prevailing style of the country 
«eats in England of that period. The peculiar carving and 
<5urious tiles indicate the Dutch birthright of the accomplished 
lady who presided over its rise and progress ; while the gardens, 
lawn, fruit orchard, highly cultivated fields, and great deer-parks 
were more fit surroundings for the military scholar and English- 
man. It was for many years the princely abode of a generous 
And courtly hospitality, and Mrs. Robinson, with affectionate 
deference to the family of her husband's mother, named it 
■'' Beverley." 

When the revolutionary controversy commenced,Colonel Robin- 
son opposed the measures of the British Ministry in their taxation 
policy, gave up the use of imported merchandise, and clad him- 
self and his family in fabric of domestic manufacture. But, like 
thousands of others, he could not reconcile himself to the separa- 
tion of the colonies from the Mother Country, and when hostil- 
ities broke out he greatly desired to take a neutral part. The 
pressure, however, upon hiryi was so strong that he yielded, 
removed his family to New York, and entered the Militia raised 
by the Crown, His standing entitled him to high rank, and of 
the " Loyal American Regiment," recruited principally in New 
York by himself, he was commissioned Colonel. He also com- 
manded the corps called " The Guides and Pioneers," and with 
his two sons in the Loyal American Regiment, was in several 
hot engagements during the war. Besides his active duties in 
the field Colonel Robinson was employed to conduct several 
matters of consequence for the Crown ; and he figures conspi- 
-cuously in cases of defection from the Whig cause (as witness his 
correspondence with the Whig leader in Vermont), to induce 
them to return to their allegiance to the King. The immense 
-estate of his wife on the Hudson, as well as their property in 
New York, was confiscated by the Legislature of the State, and 
was sold. Several of the children of Colonel Beverley Robinson 
were born in this house, they all attained distinction. His son 
Beverley was a Lieut. -Colonel in the British Army, and settled 
M St. John, New Brunswick, where he was made President of 
the Royal Council ; he died in New York in 1816. John, another 
son, was a member of the Royal Council, and Treasurer of New 
Brunswick ; also Mayor of St. John, and President of the first 
Bank chartered in that Colony. A direct descendant of his is 
in Toronto now, and joined the U. E. L. Association lately; his 
name is William Beverley Robinson, and all his family are in 
St. John and Fredericton ; also my grandfather, the late Sir John 
Beverley Robinson, Bart., of Beverley House, Toronto, whose 
name to this day is as well known from one end of Canada to 
the other as that of his illustrious ancestor is remembered in 
New York. The fourth son, Sir Frederick Phillipse Robinson, 
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passed through all the gradations of war, served brilliantly io 
the Peninsula, commanding a brigade at the battle of Vittoria ; 
at the siege of St. Sebastian, and at the passage of the Nile ; in 
the war of 1812 he was Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian 
forces, and in 1815 was appointed Governor of Upper Canada,, 
at the same time receiving the honor of Knighthood ; and after- 
wards was decorated with the Order of the Grand Cross. He 
visited Beverley House in his mature manhood, and is said to- 
have been affected to tears as he regarded with profound admira- 
tion the beauties of nature which encompassed his birthplace. 
Another son, Sir William Henry Robinson, was Knighted by the 
King for valuable services rendered to the English Government ; 
his wife was the daughter of Mr. Cortlandt Skynner, of New 
Jersey. Lady Robinson, who lived to a good old age in England^ 
says in a volume of ** Recollections," " At the commencement of 
the American Rebellion Colonel Beverley Robinson joined the 
British Army. He raised two battalions principally from his own 
tenantry, and held an important Staff appointment the greater part 
of thatdisastrouswar,by whichhelosthisimmense estates." Then, 
in speaking of Colonel Beverley RoT^inson's father's house in Vir- 
ginia, and of young Beverley leaving it and making his home in New 
York City,sbe says, " Beverley, the youngest of seven sons, when 
twenty-two or three, went to New York, I believe, merely on a 
visit, and then meeting Miss Susanna Phillipse, married her, and 
had a large family ; Beverley did not return to Virginioi, but 
concentrated all his property, which was considerable, in that 
part of the States.'* 

Lady Robinson speaks of her husband as Sir William Henry 
Robinson, K.C.B., a Commissary-General, and the tenth child of 
Colonel Beverley Robinson. Her ladyship fails to give the date 
of his birth, but tells us they were married in 1794, and that Sir 
William died in 1836. Colonel Beverley, after a varied and 
honored life, died at Bath, England, in 1792, having been born in 
Virginia in 1723. 

A portrait of Mrs. Robinson (Susannah Phillipse) is taken 
from a painting in the possession of the New York Historical 
Society. The dress is interesting as showing the costume of that 
day, and there is every reason to suppose the portrait to be a 
correct one of the lady, and is so accounted by her descendants 
now living in New York who take pride in tracing their descent 
through her. 

With regard to this lady's family, in the " Life of Washington " 
by Sparks the following reminiscence is taken : — -" While in New 
York Washington was frequently entertained by Mr. Beverley 
Robinson, 1756, between whom and himself a great intimacy and 
friendship prevailed, and which continued without change until 
severed by the fortune of war 20 years after. It happened that 
Miss Mary Phillipse, a sister of Mrs. Robinson, and a young lady 
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of rare accomplishments, was an inmate of the family. The 
charms of this lady made a deep impression upon the heart of 
Washington, he went to Boston, returned and was again included 
in the hospitality of Mr. Robinson. He lingered there until duty 
called him away, but he was careful to intrust his secret to a 
confidential friend, whose letters kept him informed of every 
important event ; in a month intelligence came that a rival was 
in the field, and that the consequences could not be answered for 
if he delayed his return ! Whether time, or the bustle of a camp, 
or the scenes of war (he was then colonel in the French and Indian 
war) had moderated his admiration, or whether he despaired of 
success, is not known. He never saw Miss Phillipse again until 
she was married to that same rival, Captain Morris, his former 
associate in arms, and one of General Braddock's aide-de- 
camps." Morris is a name known in th^ Robinsons of New 
Brunswick, and doubtless it has come down from that source. 

It was within the genial old dining-hall with its bare un- 
polished beams which you can almost touch with your hand, so 
low is the ceiling, and its floor descending in a moderately in- 
clined plane toward the antique fire place on the western side, 
that Washington communicated the tidings of the defection of 
his hitherto valued officer to Lafayette, remarking to him bitterly, 
" Whom can we trust now ? " 

Beverley House has been the scene of a score of interesting 
events; it was first selected as a military hospital after Mr. 
Robinson had vacated it. In a military journal of the period 
a dinner party is described as consisting of "Forty-one re- 
spectable oflScers," invited and entertained by Brigadier- 
General Muhlenbery, who occupied the southeast chamber 
for some months. He was the clerical Virginia soldier, who 
entered his pulpit on Sundays with his sword and cockade. 
The banquet was served in the historical dining-room and, " the 
table was furnished with fourteen different dishes, arranged in 
fashionable style." In July, 1788, mention is also made of a 
notable dinner given at Beverley House by the officers to Colonel 
Malcom and his. much admired wife; the guests were more 
numerous than at any other entertainment that season, one- 
thircf being ladies. The quaint chronicler remarks, " The cheer- 
ing glass was not removed until evening, when we accompanied 
those from West Point to the river side, and finished two bottles 
of port on board their barge." 

No other house in the country was so frequently the resort of 
Washington during the eight years which "tried men's souls.'* 
as Beverley. Under no other roof were so many foreigners of 
distinction sheltered from time to time, and all of the illustrious 
generals of the army, as well as the great majority of the states- 
men, who were tinkering at the foundation of the new republic, 
broke bread in this lonsf-to-be-remembered dinino^-room. Bever- 
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ley House was in the possession of llichard Arden for 
many years, and he did himself special honor by permitting no 
alteration in the interior of the mansion. The property was 
purchased some years ago by the Honourable Hamilton Fish, whose 
pleasant summer house is across the way. The name of the 
. statesmen and his well-known historical tastes are a sufficient 
guarantee that this precious relic will continue to be protected 
with scrupulous care from the march of modern improvement. 

The old house, from a print we have of it, appears to be on 
much the same scale and of similar architecture to Mount Vernon, 
and at the World's Fair I was struck at once with that fact, 
once I saw the former, or rather the model of it ; though I have 
seen that original when passing down the Potomac from Wash- 
ington, and the ship s bell always tolls to remind the traveller 
that it is Washington's home and burial place. 

My father and mother both visited Beverley House many years 
ago, and were greatly interested in all the quaint and beautiful 
surroundings. My aunt and myself had almost decided one 
autumn that we would make a trip there also, when the news was 
telegraphed from New York that the historic old house had 
been entirely destroyed by fire, and so we of this generation have 
never had the pleasure of seeing the home cf our U. E. L. ances- 
tor, whose portrait is on the wall at Beverley House here, and 
shows the picture of a fine-looking gentleman in full scarlet regi- 
mentals and powder. I, only a very short time ago, saw in one of 
the monthly magazines, a portrait of this same Miss Phillipse so 
dear to Washington. She was represented as dressed in much the 
same attire as Mrs. Beverley Robinson, with a row of flowers 
arranged in precisely the same fashion on her bodice, and a very 
strong family resemblance in expression and features. The fact 
that many of our people had to leave the glories of such homes 
as these and begin life over again in such bleak countries as New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, will make us value the hard struggle 
with which the history of Canada abounds. 
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A Sketch of Some of the Secords from 1775 mitil 1866. 

BY MART M. DUNN. 

In the American Archives of 1775 will be found an account of 
a lar^e meeting held April 13th, 1775, on the White Plains in 
Westchester County, New York, to determine whether or not 
delegates should be sent by them to a Provincial Convention at 
New York. * Three hundred and twelve of the inhabitants 
declared their allegiance to their King, and would acknowledge 
no representative but the General Assembly. 

Among the names signed to the. declaration will be found 
Elias, Benjamin, Francis, Israel, and Joshua Secord. 

The Secords* (originally Sicard, pronounced Ce-kar) deirive 
descent from a Hugenot family of La Rochelle in France. During 
the persecution of the Hugenots they fled to England. Eventu- 
ally one Ambroise Sicard with three sons, Ambroise, James and 
Daniel, and two daughters, Marie and Silvia, emigrated to 
America, and with other refugees settled in Westchester County, 
New York, founding a New Rochelle in about 1689. 

On the breaking out of the Revolutionary War some of the 
family adhered to the crown. So once more they gave up their 
homes, and all their worldly goods, but this time for their king 
instead of their religion. 

The day following the meeting on the White Plains, the news- 
papers reported that one hundred and seventy of those who 
signed the declaration had no votes, as they were boys under age, 
which may be quite true, but boys who were not too young to 
take up arms in defence of their king. 

In the Canadian Archives Vol. XIII. will be found another 
branch of the Secords, employed as rangers in 1776, Peter, Silas, 
and John Secord and John Junior, also Solomon, Stephen and 
David Secord, the four last named were boys, the eldest being 
only twenty, the youngest sixteen years of age. They served 
all through the war, and became commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers before the war was over. These Secords were of 
three different families, Peter and Silas, father and son, Johu and 
his son John. Solomon, Stephen and David were sons of Lieut. 
James Secord of the Indian Department of Rangers. 

In a letterf from Colonel Butler to Sir Guy Carle ton dated 
Fort Niagara, June 15th, 1777, these same names are mentioned 
as Rangers of the Indian Department, also the following year the 
same names again will be found on the muster roll of Capt 
Walter Butler s company, being the first organized of the cele- 
brated partizan corps of Butler's Rangers. 

*In old documents at New Rochelle the name is spelled in various ways^ 
Cicar, Sicar, Sycar and Sycard, but the orig^inal French name is Sicard. 
fNoTE.— *' Some Papers of an Early Settler," by Capt. Cruikshank. 
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In Capt. Cruikshanks History of Butler's Bangers, James 
Secord is spoken of as leading a party of Rangers detached from 
Oswego to the Susquehanna. Alter prolonged wanderings they 
were surprised by an overwhelming force and thirty were taken 
prisoners. The name of Mr. Secord is mentioned in several places 
in the History. In one of Colonel Butler's letters he speaks of 
having procured the release of Mrs. Campbell, who was held 
prisoner by the Indians, and of sending her to Niagara with Mr. 
Secord. Capt. Cruikshank says he believes it was James Secord, 
but cannot be quite sure, as the first name was not mentioned in 
Col. Butler's letter. 

David, the third son of James, a lad of seventeen years was 
woupded at the battle of Fort Stanwix, at the same time that 
Captains Hare and Wilson of the Rangers were killed. He was 
also at the battle of Wyoming, as Sergeant, where he came near 
losing his life in protecting three prisoners who had been placed * 
under a guard commanded by him. 

The prisoners had belonged to a party of Americans, who had 
attacked a Mohawk village, and cruelly used and killed the 
young wife of Chief Oneida Joseph. 

Chief Joseph, on hearing that the murderers of his wife were 
prisoners, ran with his spear to where they were confined, de- 
manding to be allowed to kill them. Sergeant Secord not allow- 
ing him to do so, the Chief became so enraged he cried out, " I kill 
them or kill you," at the same time thrusting his spear viciously 
at him. It passed through his coat. One of his guards ran to 
his help, and the prisoners were saved from the infuriated Chiefs 
wrath. Yet the Americans say all prisoners were massacred at 
the battle of Wyoming. This same David Secord is the Major 
Secord who is so highly spoken of for his bravery in the war of 
1812. The village of St. David's was named after him, where 
he at that time owned six hundred acres of land. 

While James Secord and his sons were serving their king, the 
wife and mother was enduring great hardship. The commander 
of the British forces at Niagara, hearing of the destitute situa- 
tion of some of the families of the Rangers, sent a party with 
Indians to conduct them to Niagara, where they arrived 
almost starving, after nearly a month's wandering through the 
forest and Susquehanna valley. 

Mrs. Sphon, a descendant of the Bowmans, says they reached 
Fort Niagara on November the 3rd, 1776, in a most destitute 
condition, there were five women and thirty -one children, and 
only one pair of shoes amongst them, but did not say who wore 
the shoes. They brought in the Nelles's, Youngs, Bucks, Bow- 
mans, and the wife of James Secord, with her three little daugh- 
ters, aged twelve, eight and six, and two sons, the younger aged 
three years. The eldest daughter, Magdalen, married Mr. Richard 
Cartwright, Esther died unmarried, Mary, the third daughter, 
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became the wife of Dr. Lawrence, James the son, aged three 
years, afterwards the husband of Laura Secord, took an active part 
in the war of 1812.. He was wounded at the battle of Queenston 
Heights, and so was unfit for service at the time his wife carried 
the information to Lieutenant Fitzgibbon, at Beaver Dams. 

* At the close of the Revolutionary War, Peter and James Secord, 
a.pplied to Governor Haldimand, through Colonel Butler, for the 
iron works and stone necessary to the furnishing of a saw and 
grist mill, to be built close to the barracks at Niagara. They were 
informed in reply, that the private ownership of the mill would 
not be permitted, but that material would be furnished, and the 
Secords allowed a fair profit for working it. Captain Cruikshank 
eays he is almost certain,, this was the first mill in the province 
of Upper Canada, and beyond question, the first built in the 
Niagara district. 

In a letter of Colonel Butler's, he states : — The expense of 
building a saw and grist mill, at Peter Secord's farm, will amount 
to £500 New York currency, for cutting and hauling boards and 
timber, building, digging and filling in both dams — nails, iron, 
stone, bolting cloth and saw, excepted. The saw mill to be built 
first, to get toards and small timber for the grist mill. He adds : 
— The expense at the head of the Four Mile Creek, will amount to 
£50 more, where there is plenty of water for both mills, which 
the other has not. It is beyond doubt that these mills, were 
built at the head of the Four Mile Creek (St. David's), instead of 
close to the barracks at Niagara as first proposed. These were 
not the only mills built by the Secords in those early Days. 

At the opening of the Revolutionary War, one Isaac Secor was 
living at Ballston Springs, New York State, where he owned a 
farm and grist mill. On refusing to take up arms in the Ameri- 
can cause, he was given short notice to leave the country. When 
the British evacuated New York, he was among the number who 
came to Canada, leaving his family at Ballston Springs. On his 
arrival at Kingston, he sent for his wife and children to join him 
there. With the help of a guide, she travelled this long weary dis- 
tance on foot with six children, the three youngest being under 
five years of age. They carried their provisions with them, of 
which they ate the last the morning they reached Cape Vincent 
When leaving Ballston, they took with them a couple of cows 
Hnd a young colt, thinking they would be able to get them to 
Canada ; before arriving at Cape Vincent they had all strayed or 
been stolen. After joining her husband they settled for a short 
time near Kingston. 

The first flour mill in Napanee, then called Apanee, was built 
somewhere about 1791. The carpenter work was done by Isaac 
Secor. The old site of this mill is now supposed to be the iounda- 

* Note—*' Papers of an Early Settler," by Captain Cruikshank. 
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tioa of Herring's Foundry, now standing. Isa^ Secor also was- 
the head mechanic when the first mill was erected by Van 
Alstine, at the Lake on the Mountain, P. E. County, in 1792 or 
93. The site of the old stone mill is believed to be the land 
Jying east of the present mill called Glenora. 

Isaac Secor finally settled in Scarboro, where a number of his 
descendants are still living. Peter, his son, became a prominent 
man in Scarboro. He bailt and was the owner of several mills. 
He was the first Reeve of the township of Scarboro, also the first 
postmaster. Alexander, his son, who is still living, held the 
position of deputy reeve in Scarboro, twelve successive years, 
and five as treasurer of the township of Scarboro. Isaac Secor *8 
sons, Joseph, Isaac, and Peter, all took active part in the war of 
1812. During the rebellion of 1837 Joseph Secor again took up 
arms for his country. He this time held the rank of Major in the 
3rd regiment of East York Militia. In 1866 the Scarboro branch 
of Secors again proved their loyalty to their country. When the 
Scarboro Rifle Company marched into Fort Erie, J. Secor was 
one of the number. 

In the archives we find the first reference made to settlers on 
the Canadian side of the Niagara river, in a list signed by Lieut.- 
Col. Butler, which bears date, Niagara, August 25, 1782. The 
settlers in the section then, marked as heads of families, were : — 
Isaac Dolson, Peter Secord, John Secord, James Secord, George 
Stuart, John Depue, George Fields, Michael Showers, Harmoni- 
ous House, Daniel Rowe, Elijah Philips, Philip Bender, Samuel 
Lutes, Thomas McMicken, Adam Young, and McGregor 
VanEvery — with these settlers were 17 married women, 29 boys,. 
20 girls, 1 hired man. and one male slave owned by T. McMicken, 
and in all they had 236 acres cleared. 

Of this James Secord had cleared nine acres. The proceeds of 
which were seven bushels of wheat, one hundred of Indian corn, 
and thirty bushel of potatoes. He was also the owner of three 
horses, three cows, eleven sheep, and three hogs. 

On account of the scarcity of small change, during the Revolu- 
tion, John Secord issued script made of leather, to the amount of 
$2,000, representing small change, whicB he redeemed at the close 
of the war. 

The grist mill built at St. Davids, by the Secords, after a time 
came into the possession of my grandfather, Stephen Secord, who 
carried it on until 1808, when he died, leaving a widow with six 
sons and four daughters. 

His widow was a daughter of Simon de Friest or Deforest who 
for his loyalty to Great Britain, was imprisoned at Albany in 
1777. Afterwards he escaped, but lost his life in trying to join the 
British forces at Niagara. 

In the Canadian Archives, there will be found a petition dated 
December, 1778, from Mary de Forest his wife, to Governor 
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Haldimand, asking relief for herself and seven children, who 
were in great distress as they had been plundered of all their 
effects at the time her husband was imprisoned. 

His daughter (Mrs. Stephen Secord) at this time was only ten 
years of age. She with her mother and sisters were brought to 
Canada by a party composed partly of Indians. My grandmother, 
got a great fright through their kind intentions. One day whilst 
getting water from a spring she was picked up by an Indian, 
who, putting his hand over her mouth, ran away with her to a place 
where they would not be observed ; there he questioned her 
carefully to find out if any of the Americans were near. He with 
his party was collecting the women and children to conduct them 
to a place of safety. She never forgot this incident, and in after 
years would often speak of the terrible fright she had received 
before finding out that it was a friendly Indian. 

Mrs. Secord was noted for her courage and great energy. After 
her husband's death she carried on the mill herself and made a 
success of it. 

Through the kindness of her sister-in-law Mrs. Cartwright, 
she was able to give her children a good education, their aunt 
giving them a home while attending Dr. Whitelaw's school in 
Kingston. Although Mrs. Secord found the mill a success, her 
troubles were not yet over ; she now had the vicissitudes of the 
war of 1812 to contend with. During: the war she worked the 
mill entirely alone, being unable to get help, turning out flour, 
for which the government gave her the high price of ten dollars 
per barrel. 

Her house being the largest in St. Davids, she had the officers 
quartered on her, General Drummond and staff*, and when the 
Americans were in possession her house was their headquarters 
too. I may do the American officers the justice to say they al- 
ways treated her with respect. 

Mrs. Secord did not appear to have much fear of the Americans. 
On one occasion a soldier seized a bowl of butter to carry off. To 
this she made a decided objection, telling him he might have the 
butter but not the bowl, seizing it at the same time, and holding 
on with such determination that he desisted, telling her she 
might keep her old bowl in rather profane language, at the same 
time giving it a cut with his sword, chipping a piece of wood out 
of the side. The nick may still be seen in the bowl, which is yet 
in possession of the family. 

Two of her sons, David and William, served during the war of 
1812. David was actively engaged in the battles of Queenston 
Heights and Lundy's Lane. 

In July, 1814, General Brown, commander of the American 
army, broke up his camp before Fort George, and retired to Fort 
Erie. In his retreat they burnt St. Davids. So once more the 
Secords lost their homes, but this time only their dwellings. John 
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and Daniel Secord of Niagara, lost their houses and bams. Major 
David Secordy of St. Davids, lost five dwelling houses, his 
furniture, store of merchant's goods, valued at £6(10, blacksmith 
shop, bams, besides all his cattle and horses. All the pigs in the 
village were shot down. 

My grandmother lost all her buildings except the barn, which 
she saved, with the help of a neighbor — Mrs. Ellison — by creeping 
on their hands and knees under the bam with canteens of water 
to extinguish the fire where the Americans had fired it with their 
muskets. 

Capt. Elijah Secord, a descendant of John Secord the Ranger, 
took part in the Battle of Queenston Heights, and was one of the 
officers who escorted Colonel Winfield Scott, an American officer, to 
Niagara after being captured at Queenston. He was also in the 
Battle of Niagara, where he and James Kirby were taken 
prisoners by the Axaericans. 

They assumed much friendship for the American officers, and 
occasionally went riding with them. Seeing a chance one evening 
they fled with two of the Americans' best horses to Burlington 
Heights, and informed Sir John Harvey in command of the 
British forces there of an expedition that was marching against 
him. The British thus forewarned, advanced and met the 
Americans at Stoney Creek on the 5th July, 1813, where they 
defeated the Americans, and captured two of their generals, 
Chandler and Winder. 

During the war of 1812 the Secords were active defenders of 
their country. On the Militia Roll in the Archives at Ottawa 
will be found the names of Major David Secord, Captain Elijah 
Secord, Captain William Peter Secord, Lieutenant Courtland 
Secord, Lieut. John Secord, Ensign James Secord, Quarter-master 
Daniel Secord, Abraham Secord, William Edwin Secord, John 
Secord, Solomon Secord, Stephen Secord, David Secord, Joseph 
Secor, Isaac Secor, Peter Secor, Sergeant James Secord, and 
Richard Henry Secord, my father, who had not the honor of 
having his name on the militia roll until 1814, as he was too 
young before this to be enrolled. He was only thirteen years of 
age at the time of the battle of Queenston Heights. On that 
morning, he, with a brother two years younger and an old crippled 
negro servant, hearing the battle going on, started out to rein- 
force the array. The sole equipment of the whole party consisted 
of an old musket without a lock. I am afraid the execution they 
did had but little effect on the invaders. 

Richard H Secord also served his country during the rebellion of 
1837, as Captain in the 5th Lincoln Militia, commanded by 
Colonel Clark ; in the same regiment were William Edwin, 
Stephen Alexander, and Samuel R. Secord. Captain Richard 
Secord's only son, J. R. R. Secord was on active service during 
the Fenian Raid of 1866 — a member of the St. Catharines' 
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cavalry. The troop at the time was in a state of disorganiza- 
tion in consequence of its commander, Major Bates, having left 
the district. My brother with a few comrades offered their ser- 
vices. This brought out others. The troop was reorganized 
and performed military duty during the raid of 1866. 

In conclusion, I may say I claim U. E. L. descent on my 
mother's side also. Her paternal grandfather, Latham Stull, 
came from Schoharie, New York State, and settled in the Niag- 
ara district. He and four of his sons took active part in the war 
of 1812. Latham StuU at that time held the rank of Captain in 
the 2nd Regiment of the Lincoln Militia. Adam Stull, my 
mother's father, was wounded at the battle of Niagara, 
and carried the ball in bis leg until his death, forty-six years 
aterwards. Her maternal grandfather, Peter Lampman, came 
from Hudson, North River, where he and his brothers were hunted 
by the Americans for months, until they managed to escape 
to Long Island and joined the British army. One of the broth- 
ers, Wilhelm, returning to see his family, was caught by the 
Americans within a short distance of his father's house, and 
hanged. Her grandfather some time after stole back to get his 
wife and the little daughter whom he had never yet seen. 

I have often heard my grandmother say that all her father 
brought with him to Canada was carried on an old white horse, 
his wife and child, and what little they could carry — and of 
their long toilsome journey through the forest, in fear of being 
caught by the Americans. 

This child, Catharine Lampman, became the first wife of 
Mr. George Keefer, of Thorold ; his fourth and last wife was 
Magdalen Secord, a daughter of Stephen Secord. 

The Lampmans, too, were active defenders of their country 
during the war of 1812. Peter Lampman, junior, was wounded 
in one of the battles. Captain John Lampman, of the Lincoln 
militia, was in most of the principal battles fought at that time 
in the Niagara District. His two sons, John and Thomas, were 
of the small party mentioned before, as offering their services at 
the time of the Fenian Raid. The majority of those who were 
the first to offer their services at that time were descendants of 
United Empire Loyalists. 
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Oanadicui Forms of Freedom, 

BY A. H. F. LEFROY. 

When Dr. Ryerson did me the honour to invite me to read a 
paper before this Association, and expressed the view that such a 
subject as I had chosen would not be unsuitable, I confess I was 
somewhat troubled over the question how to connect it with the 
primary objects of the Association. I hoped, however, to find 
among the published letters or writings of United Empire 
Loyalists some expression of a view that it would be safer and 
better for themselves and their descendants to keep in touch with 
the constitutional development of Great Britain, the home of 
political freedom, rather that to put trust in any new system the 
revolting colonies could devise. I must confess I have not yet 
found what I have been looking for, and I must fall back upon 
this that it may not be without interest to the members of this 
Society to show that those ancestors, whose memory we delight 
to honour, builded better that they knew, and by helping to 
secure and maintain a British North America alongside of the 
United States have preserved for their descendants forms of 
freedom of unspeakable value which those against whom they 
contended have lost and may never regain. If I have to refer 
much to our neighbours across the border it is because contrast 
with their institutions seems the most effective way of illustrat- 
ing and dealing with my subject. 

But, first, it is desirable to explain what I mean by "freedom." 
The late Professer Seeley, in his Introduction to Political Science 
devotes two whole lectures to a discussion of the meaning of the 
phrase. It would seem that there are at all events four senses 
in which we use the terms " political freedom," or" liberty." The 
first is merely equivalent to national independence, the freedom 
of a nation from the dominance of another nation. In another 
sense the expression is used in contradistinction to law, so that 
in that sense that people is freest amongst whom least is re- 
gulated by law, and more is left to the free will of the individual. 
This is what is specially meant by the liberty of the subject. In 
a third setise, so far from being opposed to law, liberty depends 
upon it, and has reference to the degree in which personal liberty 
and rights of property and contract are protected by law. The 
Americans lay great stress on liberty in this sense, and pride 
themselves on making it part of constitutional law, by providing 
in Federal and State fundamental laws for the protection of the 
obligations of contracts and other rights of the individual from 
any interference by the legislatures. But it is in a dififerent 
sense to any of these that I specially use the word " freedom " 
here, namely, as indicating the power of the nation to make its 
deliberate will effective upon the government. Those, I take it, 
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are the freest people, the members of whose government are 
most truly, as they ought to be, the servants and not the masters 
of the public ; and whose constitutional forms are most adapted 
to effectuate, and least adapted to trick and thwart the public 
will. 

Many here will no doubt remember an amusing passage in a 
speech of Lord Dufferin at a dinner at the Toronto Club in 1874, 
when describing a recent visit he had paid to Chicago and Detroit, 
he said : — " More than once I was addressed with the playful 
suggestion that Canada should unite her fortunes with those of 
the Great Republic. To these invitations I invariably, replied by 
acquainting them that in Canada we were essentially a democratic 
people ; that nothing would content us unless the popular will 
could exercise an immediate and complete control over the 
Executive of the country ; that the Ministers who conducted the 
Government were but a committee of Parliament which was it- 
self an emanation from the constituencies, and that no Canadian 
would be able to breathe freely if he thought that the persons 
administering the affairs of his country were removed beyond 
the supervision and contact of our own legislative assemblies." 

Here we have a reference to the potent fact that in Canada we 
possess a system of responsible parliamentary government as 
distinguished from the presidential and congressional govern- 
ment of the United States. This is one of the most important 
of the Canadian forms of freedom, though I do not propose to 
dwell long upon it, partly because I think it is a matter with 
which people are more generally familiar than with some I have 
to mention. The American system of separating the Executive 
from the Legislature is, as Sir Henry Maine points out,* very 
like the system favoured by King George IIL The modern 
British system was not developed until some time after the 
American Revolution. The Americans, however, fettered them- 
selves by a written constitution almost impossible to amend ; we 
benefitted by the general current of British constitutional de- 
velopment. Under the American system the President and the 
Secretaries of State cannot be members either of the House of 
Representatives or of the Senate ; they are under no direct re- 
sponsibility to Congress of tfny kind ; nor can they take any 
direct part in initiating or debating any measure. Under our 
British system the Ministers of the Crown not only may but 
must have seats in one or other House of Parliament, and are 
directly responsible to the popular House. Cabinet Ministers 
form a committee of the legislature chosen by the majority for 
the time being. They are accountable to the legislature and mast 
resign office as soon as they lose its confidence, or else dissolve 
Parliament and accept whatever verdict the country may give. 

* "Popular Government," pp. 207, 212, 227. 
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They are jointly as well as severally responsible for their acts. 
The executive head of the United States Government, on the 
other hand, as a recent American writer tells us, '' is completely 
independent of the legislature as to his political policy. His 
Council or Cabinet of advisers are his own agents, responsible 
politically to himself only. The defeat of a proposition made 
by him, or by any one or all of them to the legislature, or a 
vote of censure passed by the legislature upon him or them do 
not call for his resignation or their resignations. Nothing of 
the sort is provided or intimated in the remotest degree in the 
Constitution. The political independence of the Executive over 
against the Legislature is complete." 

The fundamental defect of the American system, to quote an 
American critic, in the North American Review, seems to lie in 
the separation and diffusion of power and responsibility,* and 
on both points it is obviously less favourable than our system to 
the speedy and safe carrying into effect of the popular will. 
There is, writes Mr. Bryce,iu his work on the American Common- 
wealth,! in the American Government considered as a whole a 
want of unity. Its branches are unconnected ; their efforts are 
not directed to one aim, do not produce one harmonious result. 
The sailors, the helmsman, the engineer, do not seem to have one 
purpose or obey one will, so that instead of making steady way 
the vessel may pursue a devious or zig-zag course, and sometimes 
merely turn round and round in the water ; while as to the mat- 
ter of responsibility, he says : J " Not uncommonly there is 
presented the sight of an exasperated American public going 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom it may devour, and find- 
ing no one." J " If corruption ever eats its way silently into 
the vitals of the Republic," says the great American jurist. Story, 
** it will be because the people are unable to bring responsibility 
home to the Executive through his chosen Ministers.'* § 

And before passing to other matters we may notice that as a 
minor consequence of the American system of the separation of 
the executive from the legislature in which the contrast with our 
own system is important. Ministers are not present in Congress 
to be questioned as to matters of administration which may 
arise,, although Mr. Woodrow Wilson, himself an American 
writer, admits that the only really self-governing people is that 
people which discusses and interrogates its administration.lT 
And the late historian Freeman, in his "Impressions of America," 
published in the Fortnightly Review in 1882, tells us that the 
one incident which specially struck him while present at a sit- 

* Vol. III., p. 331. 

+ (2 Vol. ed.)Vol I. 

X Ibid. Vol, 2, p. 320.- 

§ Commentaries on the American Constitution, 4th ed., Vol. I., p. 614. 

IF ** Congressional Government," p. 303. 
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ting of the House of Bepresentatives at Washington, was that 
one representative made a fierce attack on the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Navy was not there to defend 
himself.* 

Passing now from this matter to a general consideration of 
our legislatures on the one hand and the American on the other, 
I would point out in the first place that as Ministers with us are 
entrusted with seats in the legislature and supreme control and 
influence therein so long as they can maintain a majority, so our 
legislatures are themselves trusted with plenary powers on the 
broad subject matters severally entrusted to them. We know 
nothing of that distrust of legislatures, which is a pervading and 
growing characteristic of American institutions. The Americans 
regard legislatures merely as agents with limited powers and 
fetter their discretion by all manner of provisions embodied in 
fundamental laws, intended no doubt for the most part to pre- 
vent invasions of rights of personal liberty and property, and 
unjust legislation, but in some cases, as I could cite high American 
authority to show, by reason of the generality of their applica- 
tion, preventing legislation which would be wise and proper, and 
working for wrong and not for right. Again, it is to be noted 
that the two Houses constituting Congress possess substantially 
equal and co-ordinate powers, whence arises, says Mr. Bryce, 
frequent collisions between the two Houses, whose disagreement 
paralyses legislative action. The American newspaper. The 
Nation, in 1872 said that there is somewhere in the records of 
the Courts the history of a private claim of unquestionable 
merit, which was passed without opposition ten times by one 
House and fourteen by the other, and yet never succeeded in 
getting through both Houses of the same Congress.f With 
us, of course, it would be contrary to all constitutional conven- 
tion for the Senate, as it would for the House of Lords in Eng- 
land, to persistently thwart the clear expression of the will of 
the popular House. 

But I must pass on to notice how the business of legislation is 
carried on in Congress, to bring out, as I think it will do in a 
way very startling to any not already familiar with it, how 
much more worthy of a free people our methods are. It is, of 
course, necessary for every legislative body to evolve some kind 
of organization. Debarred from having the Ministers of the day 
as a ruling committee controlling all business, as with us, the 
Houses of Congress took the alternative of distributing business 
among a number of small committees to each of which is as- 
signed a specific claims of subjects, indicated by the names of the 
committees, such as Ways and Means, Appropriations, Banking 

* Aug. -Sept., 1882. 

+ Nation, Vol. 16, p. 145, cited by Miss Follett in her "Speaker of the House 
Representatives," p. 329, n. 19. 
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and Currency, Rivers and Harbours, and so on. These commit- 
tees consist of only from 3 to 16 members each. To some one 
of these small standing committees every memorial, bill, propo- 
sition, or report of a department must be referred without 
debate. They deliberate in secret, and no member speaking in 
the House is entitled to state anything that has taken place in 
committee other than what is stated in the report of that com- 
mittee. Let me give you in the very words of a recent Ameri- 
can constitutional writer* the state of things which results : — 

"Over the legislative material thus given it the committee 
has almost unlimited control ; the custom of bringing in bills and 
referring them is really nothing but a form; the committees 
might almost as well be allowed to introduce all legislation ; they 
may amend a bill as they please ; they may even make it over so 
entirely that it is really a new bill, reflecting the views of the 
committee rather than the views of the originator ; or they may 
either by reporting a bill adversely or by delaying to report it until 
late in the session, or by simply not reporting it at all practically 
extinguish a bill. . . Thus legislation rests with the com- 
mittees ; they may initiate whatever they please ; they may 
stifle any measures which have not their approval ; the rule that 
lio bill shall be discussed without being reported by a committee 
might as well read * without being approved by a committee.' 
In strict parliamentary practice no member is permitted to allude 
in the House to anything that has taken place in Committee. As 
a result of this secrecy the committees are subject to the tre- 
mendous pressure of private interests. . . The steady tendency 
of the House within the last twenty years has been to give to 
the committees an ever-increasing power. . . Thus Congress 
no longer exercises its lawful function of law-making, that has 
gone to the committees as completely as in England it has 
passed to the Cabinet." These committees, it appears, are prac- 
tically under the control of their Chairmen, who are strict party 
men appointed by the Speaker (to whom if your patience is not 
exhausted I want more paricularly to introduce you presently) 
who is himself under the American system a staunch and avowed 
partisan. " I know not how better," says Mr. Woodrow Wilson, 
the American writer whom I have already quoted from, " to de- 
scribe our form of government in a single phrase than by calling 
it a government by the Chairmen of the standing committees of 
Congress."! But these Chairmen of committees do not consti- 
tute a co-operative body like our Ministry. " They do not con- 
sult and concur in the adoption of homogeneous and mutually 
helpful measures ; there is no thought of acting in concert. Each 
committee goes its own way at its own pace. It is impossible to 
discover any unity or method in the disconnected, and therefore, 

* Miss Follett's " Speaker of the House of Representatives," pp. 242-7. 
+ " Cong-ressional Government," p. 102. 
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unsystematic, confused and desultory action of the House, or any 
common purpose in the measures which its committees from time 
to time recommend/'* No wonder, as Mr. Woodrow Wilson 
humourously says, *' As a rule a bill committed is a bill doomed. 
When it goes from the Clerk's desk to a committee-room it 
crosses a parliamentary bridge of sighs to dim dungeons of 
silence, whence it will never return. The means and time of its 
death are unknown, but its friends never see it again."f 

But it might be supposed that when the committees do report 
to the House, full debate Would be allowed. Not so. It may 
seem incredible, but it rests upon the authority of Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, J whose long congressional experience, we are 
told, entitles him to speak with authority, that most of the com- 
mittees have at their disposal during each Congress but two 
hours each in which to report upon, debate and dispose of all the 
subjects of general legislation committed to their charge. And 
even that space of time is not allowed to free and open debate. 
The reporting committee man is allowed to absorb a great part 
of it, and as to the rest the speaker recognises only those persons 
who have previously come to a private understanding with the 
maker of the report, and these only upon their promise to limit 
their remarks to a certain number of minutes. What chance, we 
may well ask, would a Lord Shaftesbury, or a Plimsoll, or even 
a Gladstone, or any of the great reformers or philanthropists, 
whose names lend lustre to the records of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, have had under such a system as that prevailing 
in Congress ? 

But let me pass out of this stifling atmosphere to the freer air 
of the parliament at Ottawa. And, first, as to committees. Our 
House of Commons, it is true, has its committees, even its stand- 
ing committees, but they are of the old-fashioned sort, which 
merely investigate and report. Nor are they appointed by the 
Speaker ; they are chosen with care by a committee of selection 
composed of members of both parties. Moreover, the committees 
are very large — some of them two- thirds of the whole House — 
so that as Mr. Bourinot says — than whom no one is better able to 
instruct us, — " a lobbyist finds it practically useless to pursue his 
arts."§ The committees entrusted with private bills in the 
Commons comprise from 43 to 162 members — that for railways 
being the largest. And as to opportunities for debate under our 
system, I will give you the words of Mr. Bourinot in his " Cana- 
dian Studies in Comparative Politics": — IT "The minister in charge 

* Ibid. p. 6i. 

t Ibid. p. 69. 

t Ibid. p. 72. 

§ '* Canadian Studies in Comparative Politics," p. 62. 

IT Ibid. p. 59. 
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of a partic'ilar measure," he says, " presents it with such remarks 
as are intended to show its purport. Then it is printed in the 
two languages, and when it comes up for a second reading, a 
debate takes place on^the principle, and the government are able 
to ascertain the views of the House generally on the question. 
Sufficient time is generally given between important stages of 
measures of large public import to ascertain the feeling of the 
country ... .In Committee of the Whole the bill is discussed clause 
by clause, and days will frequently elapse before a bill gets 
through this crucial stage .... Even on the third reading it may be 
fully debated and referred back to Committee of the Whole for 
additional changes At no stage of its progress is there any 
limitation of debate in the Canadian House. At the various 
readings a man may speak only once on the same question, 
but there is no limit to the length of his speech, except what 
good taste and the patience of the House impose upon him. In 
Committee there is no limit to the number of speeches on any 
part of the bill, but as a matter of fact the remarks are generally 
short and practical. After the bill has passed the House it has 
to undergo the ordeal of the Senate and pass through similar 
stages .... If the bill is amended, the amendments must be con- 
sidered by the House, which may be an occasion for further 
debate. Then having passed the two houses it receives the assent 
of the Governor-General and becomes law." 

Time does not permit of carrying on the comparison longer 
along this line now, and I want to reserve a few minutes to 
introduce to you more particularly a most surprising, — and from 
some points of view, if I may so without disrespect, — amusing 
figure, the Speaker of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
i^ton. And here I may mention that a year or two ago a most 
interesting treatise on the Speaker of the House of Bepresenta- 
tives* was written and published by an American lady. Miss 
Follett. It is, so far as I am aware, the first instance of a woman 
publishing an elaborate study of what would, I suppose, be 
generally considered a dry constitutional subject. No one can 
read it without recognising the great industry, logical precision 
and restrained style with which it is written, and I have it 
indirectly from the present Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, through a friend who has recently been in Washington and 
discussed the matter with him, that Miss Follett's book gives a 
reliable and accurate account of the Speakership. What I have 
to say, will, therefore, be taken mainly from her pages. Dr. 
Bushnell Hart, another American writer, tells us f that no one who 
looks below the surface of the American national system can fail 
to see that the Speaker is next to the President the most power- 

* Longman, Green & Co., 1896. 

t Introduction to Miss Follett's " Speaker of tiie House of Representatives," 
p. xi. 
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f al man in the nation, and that his influence increases. Everyone 
has heard the story of the artist, Whistler, who, when some lady 
admirer told him that she considered Millais and himself the two 
greatest artists of the day, replied : — " I don't see why you want 
to drag in Millais/' When one reads Miss Follett's pages, one is 
tempted to think that the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives might well say to Dr. Bushnell Hart, " I don't see why you 
want to drag in the President." 

Miss FoUett observes* in words which seem almost cynical : 
'' Speakers now, following the example of such predecessors as 
Clay" (Speaker from 1811 to 1814), ** seek to give their party 
every possible advantage from their position in the chair ; yet, 
on occasions when nothing is to be gained by partisanship, they 
attempt to keep up the fiction of the Speaker as a parliamentary 
officer." The Speaker of the House of Commons at Ottawa, as 
he steps into the chair is expected to shake from him all party 
ties and to administer parliamentary law with absolute imparti- 
ality to friends and foes. The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as already stated, is an avowed partisan, and as Miss 
FoUett says, " is not only allowed but expected to use his position 
to advance party interests."t But it would seem that matters 
have gone further than this. Miss FoUett says : I '* The idea 
which Carlyle, Reed and Crisp " (Speakers from 1885 to the time 
of publication of her book), " have sought to establish is that of 
a Speaker with a legislative policy of his own, using every pos- 
sible means to impose that policy on majority as well as minor- 
ity." In another place our author says : § " The House of Com- 
mons can no longer ho. caUed the government. Professor Seeley 
tells us it is only the government-making power. The House of 
Representatives in the same way is no longer the legislative 
power, but it is not even the maker of the legislative power ; it 
is but the maker of the real maker, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives." 

We have seen that it rests with the Speaker to constitute the 
all-powerful committees, and he is now himself ex-officio the 
chairman of the most important committee, the Committee of 
Rules, of which he of course also appoints the other two mem- 
bers. '* This committee," says Miss Follett,ir " practically decides 
what shall be considered, how long debates shall last, and when 
the votes shall be taken. The calendars are too crowded for any 
measures to come forward not favoured by this powerful body 
of three persons." " The Speaker," she says, || " has many 
opportunities to constitute the committees so that he may to a 
great extent procure or prevent what legislation he wishes ; he 
may give a good committee to a poor chairman, or he may 

• p. 72. t P. 300. 
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satisfy the general feeling in the appointment of a chairman, 
and then give hima committee which reflects the Speaker's,not the 
chairman's, views, and with which, therefore, the chairman cannot 
act. In 1871 Blaine (the Speaker) '* appointed Butler chairman 
of a committee on Eu-Elux outrages, much against his wil], as 
the committee was so constituted that it would wish to bring in 
entirely different measures on reconstruction from those favoured 
by Butler." 

When we have grasped the fact that the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives is at liberty so to use his prerogatives as to 
the committees as best to suit his own views, we are prepared 
for anything. No one, of course, can address the House without 
catching the Speaker's eye ; that is, the Speaker has the power 
of recognition, and you will be quite prepared to hear that " the 
practice has gradually grown up of the Speaker using this ordi- 
nary parliamentary duty for political purposes, and recognizing 
only such persons as he pleases. Again and again when a man 
rises, the Speaker asks, " For what purpose ? "* The records of 
Congress almost parallel the story of a lieutenant-governor of a 
Western State, who, when presiding over the Senate, turned to 
the doorkeeper and said, " Go out and find Senator Gunson ; he is 
somewhere about the Capitol, and tell him that he has been rec- 
ognized and has the floor.'* One is not surprised to read that 
Mr. J. G. Blaine, when Speaker from 1869 to 1875, was emi- 
nently successful in turning his ordinary parliamentary duties 
to party or to personal use. " Members complained that it was 
difficult to get the floor while Blaine was in the chair unless the 
measures to be introduced had his favour, and that he sometimes 
demanded that legislative matter should be amended before he 
would allow it "to be offered."f The practice as to the Speaker's 
power of recognition,'* says Miss Follett,J " makes possible the 
neutralizing of members whom the Speaker dislikes. They may be 
put on committees which have no business to transact ; and cases 
are not wanting where members have sat through two years of 
service without being permitted to catch the Speaker's eye. 
Such misuse of power permits the Speaker practically to take 
away the representation of a district." " At the adjournment of 
Congress in 1887,*' Dr. Bushnell Hart tells us — " a member 
from Nebraska, who had a bill for a public building in his dis- 
trict, and who could not obtain the Speaker's recognition, 
walked for two hours up and down in front of the desk, entreat- 
ing, cajoling and ejaculating, and in the end tore his bill into 
fragments and deposited them as a protest at the Speaker's 
feet." § An interesting example of the extent to which Mr. 
Carlisle, Speaker from 1883 to 1889, carried the power of recog- 
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nition may be found in the history of the Blaine Educational 
Bill. This measure was pending in Congress during the whole 
of Mr. Carlisle's long administration ; it passed the Senate 
three times but was never even voted upon by the House, 
because Mr. Carlisle would never recognize any member to move 
to take it up for consideration or to fix a day for its considera- 
tion."* 

Then we are told — "another duty of the Speaker is to an- 
nounce the result upon every vote taken by the House, and 
through this apparently most simple function he is often able to 
give material help to his party ; when the House divides, the 
Speaker appoints four members to count and report the numbers ; 
when the count is finished he may either announce the result 
promptly or he may linger, and give his party every opportunity 
of beating up a majority ; that majority once obtained he may 
announce the vote on the instant and thus deny his opponents a 
like opportunity." f 

But what perhaps may be said to cap the climax of the matter 
is that it is quite according to usage for the presiding officer of 
American legislative bodies to suggest points of order to be taken, 
by upholding which he may check-mate proceedings adverse to 
his personal wishes. Mr. Blaine, we are told, was anxious to be 
admitted into the Little Rock Railroad, and promised that he 
would not be a dead-head in the enterprise. When the bill re- 
newing the land grant to the State of Arkansas for the Little 
Rock Railroad was brought up, Mr. Blaine being in the Chair as 
Speaker, an attempt was made to add an amendment to which 
it was well-known the Senate objected, and which would defeat 
the Bill. The Little Rock men were in despair and appealed to 
Blaine for aid. Blaine sent his page to General Logan who was 
opposed to the amendment, to suggest that he make the point of 
order that the amendment was "not germane." The point of 
order was at once made by General Logan and sustained by 
Speaker Blaine in a ruling which illustrated his incisive manner, 
and his determination that the bill be not impeded. J By a 
meaning word or a suggestive glance, we read, this parliamentary 
general, the Speaker,hints hiscommands toapt and ready followers. 
Here is another example : — Mr. Mann, " I would like to ask the 
the gentleman a question." Speaker Reed, " The gentleman 
from Ohio declines to be interrupted." Mr. McKinley (Member 
for Ohio), " I decline to be interrupted." § 

I am sure you have had enough of this. No wonder a Member 
of the House of Representatives said in 1881, — "When this Re- 
public goes down, .... it will not be through the man on horse- 
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back, or any President, but through the man on the woolsack in 
this House, under these despotic rules, who can prevent the 
slightest interference from individual members ; who can, if he 
will, make or unmake laws, like an emperor, hold Imck or give the 
sinews of war and salaries of peace/'* As to the Speaker with 
us, I need hardly say that as in England, he is expected to carry 
impartiality to its utmost limits, and to hold the balance abso- 
lutely fair between all parties and he carefully abstains from 
taking part in any matter of party controversy or debate. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons expects to give up his rights 
as a member for the sake of sitting in the chair ; he never votes 
except when a casting-vote is required, nor takes any part in the 
debate ; custom guards him so strictly, indeed, that he is not even 
allowed to make political speeches outside Parliament. 

I have called attention to the above facts not with any desire 
to disparage the people of the United States or their Constitution, 
but merely to bring out by way of contrast more strikingly the 
superior excellence of our own from the point of view of political 
freedom. In a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. E. 
L. Qodkin, the well-known editor of the New York Evening Post, 
says of his adopted countrymen : — "The growth of indifference 
to what used to be called political liberty has been curiously 
rapid." Certainly it seems to me that Americans who look into 
these things may well say in the words of Joseph Stansbury, a 
loyalist poet of the American Revolution, many of whose spirited 
lines are to be found in Mr. Coit Tyler's Literary History of the 
American Revolution recently published : — 

•* For freedom, indeed, we supposed we were fig-hting-, 
** But this sort of freedom's not very inviting-." 

For ourselves loyalty to our union with Great Britain has met 
with many, and will meet with more rewards. We have shared 
to the full in British Constitutional development, and notwith- 
standing Confederation, have preserved in their purity the 
precious forms of British liberty ; so that it is impossible to-day 
to point to a people more free in respect to the management of 
their internal affairs than the Canadians^ 

* Ibid. p. 301. 
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The Oonfederation Idea on the North American Continent. 

BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 

On the 3rd June, 1780, a man of note, versed in public affairs, 
died in a house in New Bond Street, London. He was an exile 
from the land of his birth. 

At the moment of his death London was at the mercy of the 
mob in'the Gordon riots. The city was on fire in many places. 
A drunken multitude murdered right and left, laying violent 
hands upon the noblest of the land. 

The exile's funeral passed on its way through smoke and 
uproar that might easily have been regarded as the final crash 
of the English social structure. 

In his dying moments an event, somewhat similar to the 
Gordon riots, in his own personal experience may have flashed 
across his mind. 

In the Boston State House there lies a manuscript which 131 
years ago was thrown into a muddy street by a mob sacking a 
mansion, its leaves stained from their all-night soaking. The 
manuscript is a portion of Thomas Hutchinson's " History of 
Massachusetts Bay." 

The author, on the night of the 26th August, 1765, received 
every possible mark of contumely at the hands of this mob. His 
dwelling was attacked and everything in it destroyed. The ap- 
proach of daylight alone prevented the total demolition of a noble 
colonial mansion. 

The next day the hunted man appeared at the Oourt-House 
and addressed his brother judges : " Gentlemen," said he, " there 
not being a quorum of the Court without me, I am obliged to 
appear. Some apology is necessary for my dress. Indeed, I 
have no other. Destitute of everything, no other shirt, no other 
garment but what I have on, and not one of my family in a better 
condition than myself. The distress of a whole family around 
me, young and tender infants hanging about me, is infinitely 
more insupportable than what I feel for myself, though I am 
obliged to borrow part of this clothing." 

The man who experienced such treatment at the bands of a 
Boston mob, was at the time Chief Justice of the Province of 
Massachusetts, the Lieut-Governor of the Province, and the 
President of the Council. He has rendered great service to the 
Colony on many occasions. He was a bom king of men. 

John Adams referred to him thirty years after his death : " If 
I was the witch of Endor I would wake the ghost of Hutchinson 
and give him absolute power over the currency of the United 
States and every part of it. . . . As little as I revere his memory 
I will acknowledge that he understood the subject of Coin and 
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Commerce better than any man I ever knew in this country." 
Hon. Charles Deane says : " Few who sat upon the bench in 
the last century were more deserving; of commendation than 

Judge Hutchinson It is a traditional anecdote that 

after listening to the charges given by his associates, juries 
were in the habit of remarking, when Hutchinson rose to address 
them, * Now we shall hear something we can understand.* " 

Another prominent man at the time, an enthusiastic admirer, 
wrote: "Has not his merit been sounded very high by his 
countrymen for twenty years ? Have not his countrymen loved, 
admired, rewarded, nay, almost adored him ? Have not ninety- 
nine in a hundred of them really thought him the greatest and 
best man in America ? Has not the perpetual language of many 
members of both Houses, and of a majority of his brother-coun- 
cillors been that Mr. Hutchinson is a great man, a pious, a wise, 
a learned, a good man, an eminent saint and philosopher ? " 

Of the influence he exerted, Hosmer in his Life of Hutchinson 
says : " He pervaded the life of his time in a remarkable way, 
standing out as a leading figure in the most various spheres." 

What had this man — -the exile in New Bond Street — done that 
he should be hurled from the lofty place in the esteem of all 
that he evidently held, should have his house sacked, should be 
himself hunted, driven into exile and pursued with fierce vitu- 
peration to the end of his life, his enemies not ceasing to pursue 
his memory with abuse for full one hundred years after his 
death? 

He had done that which a pure and blameless life, active 
exertions and expenditure of private means for the public wel- 
fare, were not sufficient to excuse, in the minds of those for whom 
he had spent his substance, multiplied his toils and devoted his 
talents. He had stood by his Sovereign. He had made steady 
attachment to the prerogative of the Crown and the authority of 
Parliament the central idea of his public life. Guided by that 
idea he had sought to bring the New England Provinces through 
the crisis by aiming, with all his powers, to obtain peace with 
justice — peace, harmony and good understanding between the 
Mother Country and her daughters on the American continent — 
peace with the Motherland through just measures. His whole 
public career shows that this was his aim. He was a staunch, 
true friend of the people, and honestly believed that the people 
of New England would be all the better for a stronger infusion 
into their daily life of the principle of authority. He was a man 
of deep and fervent loyalty and spent his life, talents and for- 
tune in endeavouring to restrain the excesses into which the 
adherents of the Crown were apt to plunge in their antagonism 
to those who disputed the rights of the Sovereign over the New 
England Provinces. He was firmly and honestly convinced that 
the Parliament of Great Britain had authority on this side of the 
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water, and laboured zealously to vindicate that authority as a 
principle, while limiting its action to large and special occasions. 

In a word, he was one of the first, if not the very first, to set 
clearl}'^ before him as the end and aim of true Imperial politics, the 
relation which now exists between the Motherland and her 
C'olonies. 

Mr. Hutchinson proposed (1754) that there should be three 
Provinces — 

1st. Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
2nd. New York and Virginia. 
3rd. The Southern Colonies. 
With such a division he thought a scheme for broader unions 
feasible, possible, desirous. On February 18th, 1770, he wrote : 
" In settling the several parts of the plan, occasion may be taken 
to reform the constitution of the several Governments of which 
the general Government shall consist and to ascertain the general 
authority of Parliament over the whole. In his scheme each 
Colonial member within its own limits administers itself quite 
un vexed by interference from the Motherland ; none the less, 
each Colonial member concedes to the power at home a precedence, 
indeed, a supremacy. In all ordinary times and affairs the Par- 
liament, so far as the Colonies are concerned, is silent and 
unfelt." 

This is all presented clearly in the following letter : — 

"I differ in my principles from the present leaders of the 

people I think that by the constitution of the Colonies 

the Parliament has a supreme authority over them. I have, 
nevertheless, always been an advocate for as large a power of 
legislation within each Colony as can consist with a supreme con- 
trol, I have declared against a forcible opposition to the execu- 
tion of Acts of Parliament which have laid taxes on the people 
of America ; I have notwithstanding ever wished that such Acts 
might not be made as the Stamp Act in particular. I have done 
everything in my power that they might be repealed. I do not 
see how the people in the Colonies can enjoy every liberty which 
the people in England enjoy, becaase in England every man may 
be represented in Parliament, the supreme authority over the 
whole ; but in the Colonies, the people, I conceive, cannot have 
representatives in Parliament to any advantage. It gives me 
pain when I think it must be so. I wish also that we may enjoy 
every privilege of an Englishman which our remote situation will 
admit of. These are sentiments which I have without reserve 
declared among my private friends, in my speeches, in my mes- 
sages to the General Court, in my correspondence with the Minister 
of State, and I have published them to the world in my history." 

This is the high claim of Hutchinson — that he clearly saw that 
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the less the Imperial Parliament meddled with local affairs the 
more readily would it obtain, with hearty consent, the leadership 
in all matters of general concern and the less likely the danger 
of any friction Calculated to develop centrifugal action. 

To carry out this plan to a successful issue he was by no means 
ill-equipped. He was a man of means and could afford to pur- 
Sue his aim without being influenced by the fear that the 
Provincial Assembly would withhold his salary, as it did on 
several occasions. He stood well with the public^ was respected 
for his ability and integrity by the people of New England, and 
was in favour with the home authorities. 

Unfortunately, however, there were men who were his bitter 
enemies, and who were not by any means scrupulous as to the 
means to be employed to undermine his deservedly great in- 
fluence. Samuel Adams was one of them. James Ottis was 
another ; and the material instrument with which these men 
worked was the Boston mob, whose lawlessness had been fostered 
by a lax administration of Customs laws that had practically 
turned the community into a den of smugglers. Samuel Adams 
had lost caste through his large defalcations as Collector of 
Taxes for the town of Boston, and through other defalcations in 
pecuniary matters, and his influence was confined to what in 
those days would have been called the ** lower class." With 
these he sought to overawe the town meeting of Boston. He 
plied his pen over many signatures in the newspapers. He was 
" Vindex," ** Candidas" and half a dozen other citizens, writing 
under assumed names to create the feeling that there was a 
general sentiment in favour of what he advocated. He pulled 
many strings, but he. himself, kept in the background. He 
worked to undermine his friendly, as well as his hostile rivals. 
By slow degrees he became a great demagogue, a mob-leader. 
He secured supremacy in the Boston town-meeting. He inflamed 
the mob. In the year that Hutchinson's mansion was sacked by 
a mob, Adam» took his seat in the legislature for the first time. 
He was now "in the open" and could not use with the same 
secrecy the weapons he had so effectively employed in the period 
preceding. But he became more and more known as the great 
rival of Hutchinson in the struggle that was fast approaching, 
and that was destined to result in the separation of so many 
of the American Colonies from the British Empire. 

His chief reliance was on the town-meeting. Hutchinson met 
this by removing the Legislature to Cambridge. He sought to 
limit the town-meeting to its legitimate sphere. He endeavoured 
to introduce more authority by means of British regiments. He 
suggested plans for the abridgment of the liberties of the people, 
since these liberties had developed abuses which were, in his be- 
lief, the primal cause of all the antagonisms. 

The defaulting tax-gatherer of former days, however, in the 
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midst of many reverses steadily pressed forward in his opposi- 
tion to Hutchinson. 

ELutchinson regarded the contestants with love for both in his 
heart, while on the one hand, deeply regretting the exasperating 
intermeddling with local affairs indulged in by the British 
authorities, and on the other deploring the movements of the 
public mind in the Colonies, rapidly landing the Colonies in the 
conclusion that schism was a necessity. 

He breasted the rising storm with sorrowing heroism. The 
enemies of England were determined that if they could not win 
Hutchinson to their side they would destroy all his influence with - 
the people. They had already shown what manner of men they 
were in the sacking of Hutchinson's mansion. But that act was 
repudiated by the people of Massachusetts and the loss sustained 
by the owner made up to him by the Commonwealth. 

As Governor of Massachusetts he prepared and delivered a 
speech to the two Houses, January 6th, 1773, of which it is said 
by high authority that *' the cause of the Tories in America pro- 
bably never received a setting forth more detailed and able." It 
was more necessary than ever for those who had committed 
themselves to the advocacy of schism to destroy Hutchinson. 
Franklin secured letters written by Hutchinson to friends in 
England, from Sir John Temple, who delivered them to Frank- 
land under strict injunctions of secrecy. They , were letters 
written by a public officer to persons in public station, on public 
affairs and intended to advance public measures. Franklin had 
an old grudge against Hutchinson because the latter took 
energetic and efficient measures to stamp out a paper-money 
craze, that originating in Massachusetts in 1690 when paper- 
money was introduced to defray the expenses of an unsuccessful 
expedition against Canada, had resulted in a chaotic condition 
threatening destruction, great as Bryans* in 1896, of the social 
organism. Franklin, the prototype of Bryan, advocated paper- 
money, wrote a pamphlet in its favour and, following **poor 
Richard's " maxims, turned a good penny by printing the notes. 
Franklin saw his chance to destroy Hutchinson and at the same 
time advance the cause of the revolution. " He must have 
known," says Goldwin Smith, " that these letters had been stolen 
or at least improperly obtained." He had copies of them made 
and sent to a friend with the following letter : — 

July 7th, 1773. 
" You mention the surprise of gentlemen, to whom these letters 
have been communicated, at the restrictions with which they 
were accompanied, and which they suppose render them incap- 
able of answering any important end. One great reason for for- 
bidding their publication was an apprehension that it might put 
all the possessors of such correspondence here upon their guard, 
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and so prevent the obtaining more of it. And it was imagined 
that showing the originals to so many as were named, and to a 
few such others as they might think fit, would be sufficient to 
establish their authenticity and to spread through the Province 
so just an estimation of the writers as to strip them of all their 
deluded friends, and demolish effectually their interests and in- 
fluence. The letters might be shown even to some of the Governor's 
and Lieutenant-Governor's partisans, and spoken of to every- 
body ; for there was no restraint proposed to talking of them, 
but only to copying. However the terms given with them could 
only be those with which they were received." 

In accordance with the crafty suggestion of Franklin, it was 
buzzed about for some three or four months that something 
which would amaze everybody would soon be made public. 

In due time Samuel Adams moved in the Provincial House 
that the galleries be cleared in order that he might bring before 
the Legislature certain documents of the utmost importance to 
the Commonwealth. The upshot of the stratagem was, that the 
letters were commented on in such manner as to arouse deep 
suspicion of the people towards Hutchinson. This accomplished, 
the House resolved to address the King to remove Hutchinson 
because of his unpopularity. Great excitement prevailed, and 
though the letters were mild, and as judicious as the most judi- 
cious could have wished, yet, through the previous preparation 
of the public mind, they were regarded as containing proofs of a 
conspiracy against the country, in which Hutchinson was prime 
mover. 

The conspiracy against Hutchinson was a grand success. His 
name was execrated. The great bulwark against schism was swept 
away in the rush of popular feeling. The one man the revolu- 
tionists feared was engulphed in seething waters. 

Soon after followed the " Boston Tea Party," and after a 
stormy session of the Legislature, Hutchinson announced that 
he had obtained leave from the King to go to England. He was 
well received by the King, and was on intimate terms with 
people of note during the years of his exile, dying in London in 
1780, six years after he left Boston, having the year before heard 
of the confiscation of his Boston and Milton property under an 
Act of 1779» "to confiscate the estate of certain notorious con- 
spirators against the Government and liberties of the late Prov- 
ince." 

What he abandoned for his principles is seen in the fact that 
his confiscated properties were sold for £98,120. To express 
their hatred of him the Boston authorities changed the name 
Hutchinson Street to Pearl Street. The town " Hutchinson " 
cast off its title as that " of one who had acted the part of a 
traitor and parricide," substituting for it that of Barr6, the Eng- 
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lish M.P. who had said, '* Keep your hands out of the pockets of 
the Americjans and they will be obedient subjects." " The hon- 
ourable note he had reached through forty years of self-denying, 
wisely directed public service, was blotted out. For generations 
he was a mark of obliquy. His possessions, even to the tomb 
where lay his wife and his ancestors, were snatched from him 
and his children," and he might have starved to death in the 
streets of London, had not the King bestowed upon him a hand- 
some pension. 

Mr. Hutchinson has many claims upon Canadians. He, first 
of British statesmen, pointed out the way by which the colonies 
of Great Britain conld secure all the rights of Englishmen with- 
out losing their love or reverence for the Motherland. To the 
French Canadians he has commended his memory by the active 
part he took in behalf of the French Acadians, when 1,000 of 
them, deported from Nova Scotia at the instigation of the New 
Fnglanders, were landed in Boston in the beginning of winter 
without means and without any general sympathy. He took 
the \<5ad in Boston in relieving the troubles of the forlorn exiles. 
He declared that *' it was the hardest case since our Saviour was 
on earth ;" and it was due to his tolerant spirit that in the midst 
of the Puritan community these captives were permitted to 
practice their Catholic faith. 
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Cbe Unltea Empire Coyali$t$* Jlssociation. 



" United Empire Loyalists " are " those persons who remained 
faithful to the British Crown during and after the revolutionary 
war in America/' or, to be more precise, 1 — *' the families who 
adhered to the CJnity of the Empire and joined the Royal Stan- 
dard in America before the Treaty of Separation in the year 
1783." [OrJer in Council passed at Quebec gth November, lySgi]. 

2. — " Those who, both at and after the revolution, were, in con- 
sequence of their loyalty, driven out of the revolted States, or 
found continued residence in those States to be intolerable by 
reason of the persecutions to which they were subjected, or 
voluntarily withdrew therefrom in order to reside under the flag 
to which they desired that they and their children should remain 
forever loyal ;" and 3, " Their posterity." [Order in Council 
above referred to,] 

The eldest or adult members of United Empire Loyalist families 
who settled in Canada, for the most part passed away in the next 
few succeeding years after their arrival. 

It was their sons mainly who preserved this country to the 
British Crown in the War of 1812-14. 

The grandchildren of the original U. E. Loyalists are becoming 
fewer in number year by year. The fourth generation are the 
men and women of the present day. 

The descendants of the U. E. Loyalists are now widely dis- 
persed ; some are building^ up new provinces in what but a few 
years ago was the illimitable wilderness of the North West, 
whilst others are scattered throughout the world. 

Some few (a very few, it is to be feared), still retain the orig- 
inal homestead granted by the Crown to their forefathers. 
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But few records of the first U. E. Loyalists, their previous 
homes and histories, their individual experiences, and the circum- 
stances attending their settlement in Canada, having been pre- 
served by their families, so far as is known, such things being 
gradually dispersed and lost in various ways, it was felt that 
unless some systematic efiort , was made to gather together the 
fragments which might yet be found, every trace of them would 
in time be lost, excepting such as are fortunately preserved in 
the public archives — and which are fof the most part meagre 
and inadequate fitly to represent and illustrate the inner life, if 
such an expression may be used, of the U. E. Loyalist emigration 
as an historical event without precedent or parallel. 

With the object, therefore, of organizing the means of pre- 
serving such historic records, with also that of keeping bright 
the spirit of loyalty in the inheritors of so noble an ancestry, the 
formation of this association was resolved upon, and the initial 
Steps toward that end were taken at a meeting called by Mr. 
William Hamilton Merritt and others, and held in the Canadian 
Institute, February 28th, 1896. 

Mr. Allan McLean Howard was appointed Chairman, and Mr. 
Merritt, Secretary pro tern. 

The following Committee was also appointed to draft a 
Constitution : 

Mr., McLean Howard, Mr. Merritt, Mrs. Hicks, Miss Merritt,. 
Mr. S. C. Biggs, Mr. H. H. Cook, Lt.-Cpl. George A. Shaw, Mr 
Charles E. Byerson, and Dr. George S. Ryerson, and thus was 
formed " The United Empire Loyalists* Association of Ontario,*' 
the first general meeting of which was held at the same place 
May 11th, 1896. The Honourable John Beverley Robinson was 
unanimously elected President, and Mr. William Hamilton 
Merritt Secretary. Much was expected from Mr. Robinson in 
this position, because of the prominence of his ofificial and social 
position, his long experience of public life, and because he was 
known to be well versed in matters appertaining to the early 
history of this country, and took a keen interest in everything 
connected therewith. But it was otherwise ordered, and under 
circumstances of an almost tragic nature, whilst preparing to 
speak at a great public meeting, Mr. Robinson died, June 19th. 
1896. In him the Association lost an unselfish and patriotic 
friend, and an eminent President. Dr. George Sterling Ryerson 
was elected President in his place, and continued in office until 
March, 1898, when he was succeeded by Mr. Herman Henry Cook, 
who has held the office to the present time. 

An interesting circumstance connected with the formation of 
the Association and the election of its officers is worthy of 
special mention. It was ascertained that at this late date, one 
hundred and thirteen years after the close of the revolutionary 
war, there still survived several sons and daughters of U. E. 
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Loyalists who served in that war. It was felt that the Associa- 
tion would be honouring itself by appropriately recognizing these 
men and women, and they were accordingly elected honorary 
vice-presidents of the Association. 

A branch of the U. E. Loyalists' Association was formed at 
Virgil, of which Capt John D. Servos is the President. 

It has been decided that the Six Nations Indians of the Grand 
River and Tyendina^a (Bay of Quinte) Reserves, whose migration 
to Canada was under the same circumstances, and simiiltaneous 
with that of the U. E. Loyalists, should be considered as branch 
associations. Chief Jacob Salem Johnson, Kahnonkwenyah, of 
the former, and Chief Samson Green, Annosothkah, of the latter, 
have been elected honorary vice-presidents as representatives in 
each case of such branches, and presented by the general asso- 
ciation with commemorative silver medals to be worn by them 
and their successors in office. 

The Association is not only non- political, as its constitution 
declares, but it is also wholly untrammelled by social considera- 
tions, and differs from the principal hereditary or historical 
associations elsewhere, in that it makes no requirement of social 
status as a condition of membership. 

The constitution and by-laws as now printed, embracing certain 
further amendments since made, were revised in April 1897, 
by a special committee consisting of the President, Dr. Ryerson ; 
the Vice-President, Mr. Allan McLean Howard ; the Secretary, 
Mr. William Hamilton Merritt; the Honorary Legal Adviser, 
Mr. K M. Chadwick ; the Executive Committee ; Messrs. H. H. 
Cook, Stephen M. Jarvis, Eugene A. Madaurin, Charles E. Ryer- 
son, Lt.-Col. Shaw, the Rev. W. S. Ball, the Rev. C. K Thomson, 
and Mr. William Roaf. 



The Order in Council above referred to is as follows : — 
Whereas it is recorded that at the Council Chamber at 
Quebec on Monday, 9th November, 1789, His Excellency the 
Right Honourable Lord Dorchester intimated to the Council that 
it was his wish to put a mark of honour upon the families who 
had adhered to the unity of the Empire, and joined the Royal 
Standard in America before the Treaty of Separation in the 
year 1783, the. Council concurring with His Lordship, it is 
accordingly ordered, ' That the several Land Boards take course 
for preserving a registi^y of the names of all persons falling under 
the description aforementioned, to the end that their posterity 
may be discriminated from the future settlers, in the parish 
registers and rolls of the militia of their respective districts and 
other public remembrances of the Provinces, as proper objects, by 
their persevering in the fidelity and conduct so honourable in 
their ancestors, for distinguished benefits and privilegea' 
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Constitution and By-Laws. 



Name and Chief Seat 

I. The or^nizatioQ shall be known as the '' United Empire 
Loyalists' Association of Ontario/' hereinafter referred to as the 
General Association, and its chief seat shall be at Toronto. 

Branche& 

II. Branches of the Association may be established at any place 
in the Province of Ontario, where, in the opinion of the Executive 
Committee, it is deemed advisable, and the President of such 
branch shall be ex-officto a Vice-President of the General 
Association. 

Members of such branches shall be entitled to the same privi- 
leges as Associate Members of the General Association. 

Objects. 

III. The objects of the Association shall be — 

(a) To unite together, irrespective of creed or political party, 
the descendants of those families who, during the American 
Revolutionary War of 1775 to 1783, sacrificed their homes in 
retaining their loyalty to the British Crown, and to perpetuate 
this spirit of loyalty to the Empire. 

{b) To preserve the history and traditions of that important 
epoch in Canadian history, by rescuing from oblivion the history 
and traditions of the Loyalist families before it is too late. 

{c) To collect together in a suitable place the portraits, relics, 
aoid documents relating to the United Empire Loyalists, which 
are now scattered throughout the Dominion. 

{d) To publish an historical and genealogical journal, or annual 
transactions. 

Qualification for Membership. 

IV. All persons of either sex resident in Ontario, or in any 
province or elsewhere where there is no United Empire Loyalist 
Association, who can trace their lineal descent, by either male or 
female line, from the United Empire Loyalists, shall be eligible 
for ordinary membership. The wives or husbands of ordinary 
members, who are not otherwise qualified for membership, may 
be elected Associate members, but* are not entitled to vota 
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Members under tbe age of 17 are not entitled to vote. Charter 
members shall be those members who joined prior to and includ- 
ing the r^ular meeting in April 1S97. They shall have the 
letter " C " placed after their names on the roll of members. 

Members of branches become ipso facto Associate Members ^f 
the General Association, but will not be entitled to notice of 
meetings. They may become Ordinary Members on payment of 
fifty cents to the General Association, after their application has 
been approved of by the Investigating Committee. 

Election of Members. 

V. A form of recommendation for admission, signed by two 
members, shall be forwarded to the Secretary, and by him laid 
before the committee appointed for the purpose of investigating 
the qualifications of applicants for membership. 

If at the next or any subsequent regular meeting the report of 
this committee is satisfactory, the person shall be declared elected, 
unless a ballot is called for, and a majority shall elect. 

The Association shall have power at a Special General Meeting 
called for that purpose to expel any member, for cause shown, by 
a three-fourths majority of those present. 

Pees. 

VI. The annual membership and associate membership 'fee 
shall be one dollar. A family — viz., husband, wife and children 
residing at home — shall pay two dollars per annum ; non-resident 
membership fee, fifty cents, payable in advance. 

The annual fees shall be due on the second Thursday in March 
in each year. 

Any member or associate member being one year in arrear 
may be struck off the list of members by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

No member shall be entitled to vote at election of officers who 
is more than one year in arrear for dues. 

Any person eligible may become a life member by paying the 
sum of S15, and shall be exempt from further payments. 

Offlcera 

VIL The office-bearers shall consist of a President, five Vice- 
Presidents, one of whom shall be a lady elected by the Ladies' 
Committee as their presiding officer, and the Presidents of 
Branches, who are ex-officio Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and Assistant Secretary, who may be a lady. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents and Members. 

I 

s 
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VIIL {a) All sons and daughters oi United Empire Loyalists 
now living shall be Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Association. 
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{b) Distinguished men and women, descendants of United Em- 
pire Loyalists, non-resident in the Province, may be elected by a- 
majority of those present at a meeting, as Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents ; such Vice-Presidents shall not be liable £or the annual 

{c) Members of the Association, gentlemen or ladies, who, in 
the opinion of a two-thirds majority ot the meeting, have rendered 
distinguished service to the Association may be elected Honor- 
ary Members. 

The name of such member or Honorary Vice-President fiaust 
be proposed and seconded at a regular meeting at least four 
weeks before the date of election. 

The Executive Oommittee 

IX. Shall consist of seven members, to be elected at the an-^ 
nual meeting, three of whom shall form a quorum, and shall 
manage the affairs of the Association. The President and Vice- 
Presidents (actual and ex-officid) and Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be ex'officio members of this committee. 

The two members of this Executive Committee and the four 
members of the Ladies' Committee whose names appear first 
(right and left) in the list shall retire annually, but shall be 
eligible for re-election at the next following meeting. 

The Investigating Oommittee 

X. Shall consist of three members, two of whom shall form a 
quorum. All persons nominated for membership shall be favour- 
ably reported upon by them before being elected to membership 
by the Association. 

The Ladies' Oommittee 

XI. Shall consist of twelve members, five of whom shall form 
a quorum. They shall arrange all matters submitted to them by 
the Association or by the Executive Committee, to whom they 
shall respectively report. 

Election of OfiBLcers and Oommittees. 

XII. All officers and Standing Committees of the Association 
shall be elected at the annual meeting, or as soon thereafter as 
conveniently may be, if for any reason such election cannot take 
place at the annual meeting. And such officers and Committees 
shall hold office until the next annual meeting, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected ; vacancies occurring during the year may be 
filled by election as may be required. Special Committees may 
be appointed at any regular or special general meeting. Where 
it is not otherwise stated the officers and members of CommittecB 
shall be gentlemen. 
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The Past President shall be an ex-officio member of the Execu- 
tive Committee,'and the past Lady Vice-President shall be an 
ex'officio member of the Ladies' Oommittee, for one year after 
they cease to hold their oflSces. 

Nominations for all offices and the Standing Committees of 
the Association shall be made one month prior to the annual 
meeting. All officers and Standing Committees of the Associa- 
tion shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, but where 
only one name for any office, or only the required number to 
compose any Stknding Committee, have been placed in nomina- 
tion, a ballot shall not be taken, but the person or persons so 
nominated shall be declared duly elected. 

The President may be re-elected for one additional term, but 
he cannot retain o£Sce for more than two years in succession. 

Duties of OfiBLcers. 

XIIL The President shall be chairman of all meetings at 
which he shall be present, and in his absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall take the chair. 

In the absence of the Vice-Presidents, the members present 
shall elect, a chairman for the meeting. 

., XIV. The Secretary-Treasurer shall hold in trust the funds of 
the Association, which shall be deposited in the name of the As- 
sociation in a bank approved by the Committee. He shall re- 
ceive all moneys, pay all accounts that are properly certified as 
correct, and shall present, when required, from time to time a 
statement of accounts. 

XV. The Secretary-Treasurer or the Assistant Secretary shall 
attend all meetings, shall take the minutes of the proceedings, 
shall be responsible for the safe custody of all papers, books, and 
other property, and under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall conduct the general business of the Association. 

Meetings. 

XVI. The annual general meeting for the election of office- 
bearers, and the transaction of the business of the Association, 
shall be held in the city of Toronto, on the -date of the regular 
meeting in March in each year. 

. The regular meetings shall be held on the second Thursday in 
every month, except during such summer months as may be 
thought desirable not to meet by the members present at the 
regular meeting in May. 

Meetings may be held at such an hour and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee appoints, of which due notice shall be sent to 
every member. 
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XVII. General meetings other than the regular monthly meet- 
ings may be called for the reading and discussion of papers, and 
for the transaction of business. 

The business or subject for discussion shall be specified in the 
special notice convening such a meeting, which shall be sent to 
every member. Such a special meeting may be called at any 
time by the President,, or in his absence by the Executive Com- 
mittee. > 

XVIII. Extraordinary or urgent business may be transacted 
at any meeting without special notice, when considered absolutely 
necessary by a three-fourths majority of those present. 

XIX. At all general meetings, whether special or annual, fif- 
teen members shall form a quorum. 

Papers. 

XX. Papers on subjects relating to the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and to cognate subjects, may be read by members, or by 
others who may be requested to do so, at any regular meeting 
or any special meeting called for this purpose. 

Papers shall not exceed twenty minutes in length, but the 
time for reading may be extended by vote of the members. 
All papers read shall become the property of the Association. 

Order of Business. 

XXI. 1. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Beading of Correspondence: 

3. Passing of Accounts. 

4. Propositions for Membership. 

5. Reports of Committees. 

6. Election to Membership. 

7. Notices of Motion. 

8. General Business. 

9. Election of OflScers. 
10. Reading of Papers. 

Amendments to the Constitution and By laws. 

XXII. The foregoing Constitution and By-laws may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of any meeting, but notice of 
motion for such amendment must be given at least four weeks 
previous to the discussion of the same, of which notice the Sec- 
retary shall duly inform every member. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 



Your Committee reports that this Association has increased 
from 317 to 400 members during the past year. 

On the evening of the annual meeting, March 9th, 1899, a 
very enjoyable reception was held at the home of Mrs. Clarkson, 
131 Beverley Street, in honour of Sir John Bourinot. Unfortu- 
nately he was prevented from being present by the severe illness 
of Lady Bourinot. 

Four members of this Association were appointed a Committee 
to make collections to assist in erecting a monument to Laura 
Secord, in which they were very successful. The sum of about 
S300 is in the hands of the Treasurer, Mr. Land, and collections 
are still being made. 

At the request of Mr. Bain, Librarian of the Toronto Public 
Library, a meeting of the Executive Committee of this Associa- 
tion was held on October 27th. He stated that valuable papers 
relating to the U. E. Loyalists had been found in the Library of 
Congress at Washington, and were available for copying. Conse- 
quently, on Nov. 1st, a deputation with Mr. Bain waited upon 
the Government to petition for the sum of $500 to secure part of 
the cost of publishing the volumes containing the Montreal notes 
relating to the history of Upper Canada. The Premier, Hon. G. 
W. Boss, was pleased to recommend that the grant should be 
made, and it was subsequently passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

In order to make the final meeting of this Association (in 1899) 
of more than usual interest before closing for the summer months, 
the June meeting was held in the Historical Exhibition in Victoria 
College. Innumerable objects of interest to the Association were 
to be seen, and amongst them the communion service presented by 
Queen Anne to the Mohawk Indians in 1710. 

Many interesting papers have been read at the meetings as 
follows : — 
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** Loyalists of the County of Dundas," by Mr. A. C. Cassel- 
man. 

" A Sketch of Captain Peter Teeple and his Family," by Mr. 
W. B. Waterbury. 

" Settlement of Adolphustown or the Fourth Town," by Dr. 
Canniff. 

" Loyalists of 1812," by Sir John G. Bourinot, K.C.M.G., LL.D. 

"Birthplace and Antecedents of Major Thomas Merritt, 
U.E.L." by Miss C. N. Merritt. 

" Six Nations Indians as U. E. Loyalists," by Mr. E. M. Chad- 
wick. 

" Rogers, Ranger and Loyalist," by Mr. Walter Rogers, Bar- 
rister-at-law, Inner Temple, London, England. 

" Loyalists of the County of Dundas," Part IL, by Mr. A. C. 
Casselman. 

" Samuel Strong and the Georgia Loyalists," by Lady Dilke- 

" A Sketch of the Bruce Family," by Mrs. Carey. 
Respectfully submitted, 

N. M. Clarkson, 
April, 1900. . Hon. Assistant Secretary. 
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Lieut. Col. George Sterling Ryerson, 

Army Medical Staff. 
President, June, 1896— March, 1898. 
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LIEUT.-COL. GEORGE STERLING RYERSON, M.D. 

Lieut.-Col. RyersoD, second President of the U. E. Loyalists' 
Association, the son of Rev. George and Isabella D. (Sterling) 
JRyerson, was born in Toronto, Jan. 21st, 1854. He inherited a 
:a name which, is a household word in Canada His uncle, Rev. 
Egerton Ryerson, distinguished as a preacher, a debater, a 
journalist and an historian, was the founder of the Public School 
System of Ontario. His grandfather, Col. Joseph Ryerson, 
U. E. If., served with distinction throughout the revolutionary 
war as an ofi&cer in the Prince of Wales New Jersey Volunteers, 
and after the peace in 1783 came to New Brunswick, and in 1799 
removed to XJpper Canada, settling in the township of Char- 
lotteville, in the county of Norfolk. He was appointed the first 
.Sheriff of that: county, chairman of the Board of Quarter 
Sessions and of the first School Board. With him came his 
brother Capt. afterwards Col. Samuel Ryerse, the founder of Port 
Ryerse, and the first Judge of the district court of Norfolk. 

In the war of 1812-16 Col. Joseph Ryerson with his three sons 
-George, William and John, shared in all the notable engagements 
of that war in the western peninsula. George, the father of our 
-second President, destined, like his four brothers, to become an 
eminent divine of the Methodist Church, served as lieutenant in his 
father's regiment of Norfolk militia and was present at the taking 
of Detroit, and was wounded on Nov. 28th, 1812, when the Ameri- 
cans made an unsuccessful attempt to invade Canada at Fort Erie. 
He shared in the dangers and glories of Col. Harvey's night 
attack at Stoney Creek, in the audacious and successful affair at 
Beaver Dam and was one of those whose valour and fortitude were 
severely tried at Lundy's Lane. He afterwards became a 
minister of .the Catholic Apostolic Church and head of that 
• Church in America. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that Lieut.-Col. Ryerson 
should have achieved military, as well as academic and profes- 
sional distinction. JBducated at the Gait Grammar School, he 
began the study of medicine in 1871, and attended lectures at the 
-College of Physicians and Surgeons, at New York, at Trinity 
Medical College, Toronto, and at the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Edinburgh. After further studies under 
eminent .specialists in London, Heidelberg, Paris and Vienna, 
lie returned to Canada in 1878 and in 1880 was appointed ocu- 
list and aurist to the Toronto General Hospital. In the same 
year he was installed in the chair of ophthalmology and otology 
in Trinity University, his alma mater from which he was gradu- 
-ated in 1875. 

In 1870 during the Fenian Raid, Lieut.-Col. Ryerson served 
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as a member of the Queen's Own Bifles. Having been 
appointed in 1881 surgeon of the 10th Boyal Regiment, (now 
Boyal Grenadiers), he served with that corps in the North-west 
Bebellion of 1885 (medal with clasp) and in recognition of his 
services was promoted to surgeon-major and received the decora- 
tion of the Order of St. John. " Surgeon Eyerson," wrote the 
Globe's special correspondent, *^ is the very man for the army 
surgeon. Pleasant in manner, decided in action, and above all 
skilled in his profession, he allows not the slightest ailment to 
go unattended to and is constantly among the men, sparing 
himself not the slightest." In describing the battle of Batoehe, 
the same journal stated : " Dr. Byerson, at the head of the am- 
bulance corps, was conspicuous by his presence wherever the 
firing was heaviest and his presence most needed." 

Lient.-Col. Byerson is possessed of marked executive power 
and ability for organization. Through his efforts the ambulance 
corps of the Grenadiers was. organized in 1884 ; he took part in 
forming the Association of the Medical Officers of the Militia, and 
was its secretary in 1891. He formed the St. John Ambulance 
Association in 1894 and became its general secretary ; for this 
service he was promoted to the grade of Esquire of the Order of 
St. John in 1897 at the Queen's Diamond Jubilee. As a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Jubilee Contingent, he received the commem- 
orative medal from the hands of H.B.H. the Prince of Wales. 

But the Association with which Lieut.-Col. Byerson's name 
is most closely connected at present, in the public mind, not 
only in Canada but also throughout the Empire, is the Bed Gross 
Society of Canada, founded by him in 1896 as a branch of the 
parent society in Great Britain. Under Dr. Byerson's guidance 
the society rendered assistance during the Spanish -American 
war. At the beginning of the recent war in South Africa, the 
society, which still was fortunate in possessing Dr. Byerson as 
chief executive officer, displayed marvellous activity. It collected 
a large sum of money, supplied medicines and comforts tx) many 
a sick and wounded soldier, British as well as Canadian. Early 
in this year Dr. Byerson went out to the seat of war as Canadian 
Bed Cross commissioner. Here there was need for the skil- 
ful organizer, the prompt executive officer, the mind to conceive 
and the hand to dispense comforts to the needy. At Modder 
Biver, at Eimberley, at Bloemfontein, atEroon8tadt,the resources 
of the Bed Cross Society were severely tried and Dr. Byerson 
was found equal to every emergency. In recognition of his sur- 
passingly successful efforts, he was appointed Bed Cross Com- 
missioner with Lord Boberts' Headquarters Staff. 

At Kimberley so complete were his arrangements, so unerring 
his foresight, for the reception of the wounded, that Lord 
Methuen in a special despatch to the Chief of Staff, speaks of 
'' the fine and unostentatious work performed by the Canadian 
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Red Cross Society under the guidance of Lieut.-Col. Ryerson 
M.D./' and in the same despatch bears testimony to his practi- 
cality and judgment. In transmitting this despatch to the 
Secretary of State for War, Lord Roberts adds, *' Had it not 
been for the exejrtions of the Mayor of Kimberley in providing 
accommodation, the kindness of the Sisters at the Nazareth 
Home and the Roman Catholic community, and the energy and 
zeal of Lieut.-Col. Ryerson, M.D., and the Canadian Red Cross 
Society, the condition of the sick and wounded would have been 
very different from what I found it on my visit there last month." 

Mr. Chamberlain also joins in the congratulation when for- 
warding copies of these despatches to Lord Minto, to be sent to 
the Canadian Red Cross Society. 

At a meeting of the Central British Red Cross Committee held 
on July 24th 1900, a vote of thanks was proposed by Her Royal 
Highness Princess Christian, seconded by Viscount Knutsford, 
and unanimously passed to the Canadian Red Gross Society, for 
generous subscriptions to the funds ; and to Lieut.-Col. Ryerson 
for valuable services he personally rendered to the British Red 
Cross Committee, in acting as their Commissioner in Bloemfoa- 
tein and elsewhere with the headquarters of Lord Roberts* 
Army. 

Those acts of mercy and benevolence so highly appreciated 
were performed only at the temporary sacrifice of an extensive 
medical practice. 

Dr. Ryerson is a distinguished member of several important 
Medical Associations, and a member of the Senate of Toronto 
University. 

He was M. L. A. for East Toronto from 1893 to 1898 ; and is 
an active and enthusiastic member of the Masonic order. 

In 1882, Lieut-Col. Ryerson married Mary Amelia, daughter 
of the late James Crowther, barrister-at law, and has issue four 
sons ind a daughter. 
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HERMAN HENRY COOK. 

Herman Henry Cook, third President of the U. E. Loyalists' 
Association, was born in the Township of Williamsburg, in the 
County of Dundas, 26th April 1837,. He is the youngest son of 
Capt. George Cook and Sarah Casselman, of U. E. L. descent. 
His grandfather was John Cook, U. E. L., who with his 
two sons, George and John, were in arms in defence of 
Canada in the War of 1812-15, and were present at Crysler's 
Farm, Nov. 11th 1813, when the largest army that invaded 
Canada during the war was disastrously beaten and driven 
across the St. Lawrence. For this engagement Capt. George 
Cook received the medal and clasp. He was present also at the 
Battle of the Windmill at Prescott in Nov., 1838. His father 
was prominent as an extensive lumberman, an occupation tbat 
has engaged the attention oi his sons. Mr. Cook belongs to a 
family that has furnished many representatives to the public 
life of the country. His uncle, John Cook, was the joint repre- 
sentative of . the County of Dundas, from 1830 to 1846. His 
brother John William was M.P. for the same County from 1858 
to 1861, and his brother Simon Sephrenus was M. L. A. from 
1867 to 1875. 

Mr. Cook was educated at the Matilda County Grammar 
School, and in 1858 became engaged in the lumber business. 
He secured extensive tracts of forest in the Georgian Bay region, 
and erected at Midland city, the largest and best equipped saw 
mill then in Canada. Mr. Cook is now President of the Ontario 
Lumber Company. Like his brothers and uncle, Mr. Cook has 
taken an active interest in the political affairs of the country. 
He was M.P. for North Simcoe from 1872 to 1878, M. L. A. from 
1880 to 1882, then resigning, was elected M. P. for East Simcoe 
which he continued to represent till 1891. 

In 1861 he married Lydia, daughter of James White, and has 
issue (1) Sarah Alberta married to Frank E. MacDonald of 
Toronto and (2) Emma May married to Surgeon-Major Worth- 
ington of Sherbrooke, now in South Africa with the second 
contingent. 
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MBS. JOHN Mcdonald. 

Mrs. John McDonald, born in 1807 in the Township of Bur- 
ford, died at Oananoque April 8th, 1900, was the granddaughter 
of Abraham and Abigail Dayton, U. E. la. Mrs. Dayton after- 
wards became the wife of Col. Joel Stone, the founder of Oan- 
anoque. (For full description of Col. Stone see Transactions for 
1899.) Mrs. McDonald's maiden name was Henrietta Maria 
Mallory, daughter of Mallory, U. K L. She was married 

to John McDonald in 1830, and had issue (1) Frances Oeorgina, 
died 1899 ; (2) Herbert Stone McDonald, born Feb. 23rd. 1842, 
County Judge of Leeds and Grenville ; (3) Emma, married Bev. 
John Bower Mowat, (brother of Sir Oliver Mowat, Lieut.-Qovernor 
of Ontario), Professor of Hebrew, Chaldee and Old Testament 
Exegesis at Queen's University, Kingston, who died recently, 
their son being Herbert M. Mowat, Q.C., . of Toronto ; (4) 
Adelaide, married in 1867 James O'Neillreland, of Toronto, 
died 1880. 

The husband of Mrs. McDonald, Hon. John McDonald was 
appointed to the Legislative Council of Upper Canada in 1837, 
and subsequently to the Legislative Council of the Province of 
Canada in 1842. During the troublous times of 1837-38 Mr. 
McDonald put his spacious mansion at the service of the soldiers 
of his sovereign, and in many ways aided in the suppression of 
the rebellion. He died at Gananoque in September 1860, in his 
74th year, having been born at Saratoga, New York, on February 
10th, 1787. 



ALEXANDER ERASER. 

Alexander Eraser, son of Archibald Eraser, of Eraserfield, 
<31engarry, and Mary, daughter of William James Scott, M.D., of 
Prescott, the father of Hon. Richard William Scott, Secretary 
ofState in the present Cabinet of Canada, was born at Eraser- 
field in November, 1858, and died in Toronto, February 8th, 
1900. Mr. Eraser was educated at Williamstown High School, 
and was some time in the civil service of the Dominion at Ottawa. 

The grandfather of Alexander Eraser was Col. The Hon. 
Alexander Eraser, who served in war of 1812 as Quartermaster 
€anadian Eencible Regiment. He was in command of Ist 
Regiment of Glengarry Militia in 1838 and 1839 ; was M.L.A. 
1829 to 1835, and afterwards member of Legislative Council ; 
was Warden of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry from 1842 to 
1850. 
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MRS. OLARKSON. 

Mrs. Margaret Isabella Maule Clarkson, Honorary Assistant 
Secretary of the Association from its formation until her death, 
and whose efScient services in that capacity have contributed in 
great measure to the success of the Association, was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Stephen Maule Jarvis, Barrister-at-law, of Toronto, 
granddaughter of Mr. Frederick Starr Jarvis, Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod in the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 
and great-granddaughter of Col. Stephen Jarvis, U. E. L., of 
Danbury, Connecticut, who served in the Royalist Army through- 
out the American Revolutionary War, after which, escaping 
through many perils, he settled at Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
but removed in 1809 to York (Toronto), Upper Canada, where 
he was Registrar of Deeds, Adjutant-General of Militia, and 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod in the Legislative Assembly. 
Mrs. Clarkson was married 3rd December, 1873, to Mr. Benja- 
min Read Clarkson, a shipping merchant, of Toronto, and 
sometime of Duluth, Minnesota, son of Mr. Thomas Clarkson, 
who came to Canada from Susworth, County of Lincoln, England. 
Mrs. Clarkson, who had been for some time a widow, died Febru- 
ary 27th 1900, leaving surviving her one son, Cyril Jarvis Clark- 
son, and two daughters, Nina Mary and Hilda Stuart Clarkson, 
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EDMUND MORRIS. 

Edmund Morris, born June 1st, 1838, and died December 17tb 
1899, beld a prominent position in connection with the Ontario 
Bank. 

His family has been quite a prominent one in Canada. His 
father was James Morris (1798-1865) of Brockville, M.L.A. for 
Leeds 1887 ; M.P.P. 1841 ; Member of the Legislative Council 
1844; the first Postmaster General of Canada 1861 to 1858; 
Speaker of Legislative Council 1853-4, and again in 1858; 
Receiver-General 1862 ; and Lieut.-Col. of Militia. 

The Honourable Col. William Morris, (1786-1868) an uncle, 
was present at the taking of Ogdensburg, commanded the 
Lanark Militia 1887-8, was M.L.A. 1821 to 1836, then appointed 
Member of the Legislative Council, Member of the Executive 
Council and Receiver-General 1844-46, and President of the 
Council 1846-48. 

Hon. Alexander Morris (1826-1889), Chief Justice and after- 
wards Lieut.-Governor of Manitoba, was a cousin of Edmund 
Morris. 

Mr. Edmund Morris married Catherine Anne, daughter of 
James Lancaster Schofield of Brockville, son of James Schofield, 
17. E. L., and had several sons and daughters. One son, Capt. 
Edmund Merritt Morris, Devonshire Regiment, is now serving 
in South Africa. 



THOMAS HILLS. 

Thomas Hills, son of Benjamin Hills and Johanna Anne 
(Clowes) Hills, was born November 17th, 1856, and died Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1900. Mr. Hills was grandson of Joseph Anderson, 
17. E. L., born 1768, died 1853, a Lieut, in King's Royal Regi- 
ment of New York ; Registrar Surrogate Court 1800 to 1811 ; 
CoL 2nd Regiment Stormont Militia, and served in War of 
1812-15. Joseph Anderson married Johanna Farrand and had 
issue (1) Robert Isaac Dey Gray ; (2) Anne Margaret, married 
James Pringle, their son being Jacob Farrand Pringle, sometime 
County Judge of the United Counties of Stormont, Dundas and 
Glengarry ; (8) Delia Eliza married James Clowes and had issue 
(1) Samuel Joseph, (2) Johanna Anne (Mrs. Hills), (3) Mary 
Elizabeth. 

Joseph Anderson was the eldest son of Capt. Samuel Anderson, 
U. E. L., sometime judge of the Eastern District, more fully 
noticed in the Transactions of 1899. 



JOHN HILLS. 

John Hills, son of the preceding, was born July 81st, 1887, 
died June 6th, 1900. 
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ALAN S. BURRITT. 

Alan S. Burritt, third son of Horatio C. Burritt, M.D., was 
born in 1872, and died of enteric fever at Kimberley, South 
Africa, 4th April, 1900, while serving as lieutenant in the 12th 
Lancers. Alan S. Burritt served five years in the Northwest 
Mounted Police, took a course at Stanley Barracks, Toronto, and 
was appointed a lieutenant in the Prince of Wales Dragoons of 
Peterborough. Being disappointed at not getting a commission 
in the Boyal Canadian Dragoons he sailed for England, unlisted 
in the 12th Lancers, where his worth was quickly recognized 
and rewarded with a commission. His regiment was in Gen. 
French's division when that division made its famous dash for 
the relief of Kimberley. 

Alan S. Burritt inherited his predilection for the life of a 
soldier. His great-grandfather was Daniel Burritt, U. E. L., 
(cousin of Elihu Burritt, " the learned blacksmith,") who, too 
young to bear arms in the revolutionary waT, came to 
Augusta with his father and brothers after the peace. Daniel 
Burritt's two elder brothers, Stephen and Adoniram, fought on 
the Royalist side at the Battle of Bennington, and afterwards 
went to their home where they were arrested and imprisoned in 
Bennington gaol by the rebels. It so happened that their guard 
was a soldier who was shown some kindness by the brothers 
when badly wounded after the Battle of Bennington. A scheme 
was devised for their escape which was successful. Stephen 
then joined Rogers' King's Bangers and served till the end of the 
war. He was the founder of Burritt's Rapids ; was elected to 
the fifth Parliament of Upper Canada in 1809 ; was J. P., and 
Lieut. -Col. of the Grenville Militia. 

Read Burritt, another member of the family, was elected to 
represent Grenville in the Parliament of United Canada in .1848. 



JOHN JUCHEREAU KINGSMILL. 

John Juchereau Kingsmill, M.A., D.C»L., sometime County 
Judge of the County of Bruce, was born in the city of Quebec, 
May 2l8t, 1829, and died 21st February, 1900. 

His father was Gol.William Kingsmill, of H.M. 66th Regt., who 
came to Canada in 1829, and was for many years sheriflF of Lincoln. 

Judge Kingsmill was educated at Upper Canada College, 
University of Toronto, (B.A.) and Trinity University (M.A. and 
D.C.L.) He practised law at Guelph from 1853 to Nov. 1866, 
when he was appointed Judge. He resigned the judgeship in 
1898, and took up the practice of law in Toronto, and was 
appointed a Q.C. 

He was four times married, his last wife being Agnes Caroline 
Grace, daughter of the late Lieut.-CoL Bernard of the 13th 
Hussars, and granddaughter of the late Samuel Peters Jarvis of 
Toronto. His eldest son is an officer in the Royal Navy. ^ ^ 
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Historical and Biographical Sketches. 



Samuel Strong and the Greorgia LoyalistSt 

BY EMILIA F. S., LADY DILKE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

When Mrs. Clarkson asked me for details of the story of my 
^andfather*s connection with the American Revolutionary War, 
I felt inclined to say, " Story, indeed, there is none to tell !" And 
in a sense, this must be true, for the record of a " Refugee 
family " seeking English shores, though it may have meant much 
personal suffering and loss of fortune, can have none of the 
heroic features which attract us to the annals of the Canadian 
U.bj.L.'s, who, having lost all but their lives, secured to the Bri- 
tish Crown one of its most magnificent possessions. At the 
same time, there is so little known concerning the Loyalists of 
the Southern States, as compared with those who played a more 
active part in the north, and so little attention has been paid to 
the situation of those who became ''Refugees" that even the 
outline of one family history may have something of historical 
interest as illustrating an obscure phase of the great struggle. 

It is surprising to find how meagre are the records of the 
■' Tories " of Georgia, if we remember that it was a highly loyal 
istate and had actually been recovered out of the hands of the 
insurgents, in 1779, by the exertions of that able governor. Sir 
James Wright, whose return from England rallied the Loyalists 
and inspired the brilliant defence of Savannah against the uni- 
ted and superior forces of the *' Whigs," under General Lincoln, 
and the French, under Count d'Estaing. From the pages of 
Sabine, we can make a list of most of the officers of the regiment 
of Georgia Loyalists. He names Habersham, who was acting- 
-governor during Sir James Wright's absence in 1771, Anthony 
Stokes, the Chief-Justice ; John Hume, the Attorney-General, 
and two of the agents, — Knox and Graham, who, in 1785, were 
in London, engaged in pressing claims for compensation, on be- 
half of those whom the British Government had abandoned with 
culpable indifference to their fate. Of the great band of suf- 
ferers, cruelly affected by this desertion, which included many, 
who like my grandfather and his brother were men of means 
and standing in their State, none are mentioned by Sabine, save 
"George Thompson, James Ed. Powell, Joseph Hume and Wil- 
liam McGillivray, who were all in England in 1779. 

The little that I know of these things was gleaned fromU 
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with my father, Captain Henry Strong, (1794-1876) who was 
bom, I believe in England, and who was, as the Family Bible 
tells us, the youngest of the eleven children of Samuel Strong, of 
Augusta, Georgia, by his wife Sarah Earle Hartridge, widow of 
John Hartridge, whom he married in 1777. Samuel Strong, or 
Samuel Spry Strong — as he is called by his descendants now in 
Georgia, according to their custom of prefixing the mother's sur- 
name to that of the father — was the youngest of three brothers. 
Richard,* the eldest was, it is said, in the Royal Navy, but the 
proud tradition, which lingers in Augusta, that he commanded a 
vessel under Nelson is certainly untrue, although two chalices, 
looted by him from a Spanish man-of-war, bear witness to suc- 
cessful prize-taking at sea, and have suggested the conjecture 
that he may have held a letter of marque, for the British 
government commissioned privateers during the war. Thomas, 
the second son, (1745-1811) and my grandfather, Samuel, (1749- 
1834) began life as land-surveyors, an occupation then followed 
by many wealthy men in the States, as, for example, George 
William Fairfax, who was the early companion of Washington 
and his associate as a surveyor of lands. 

" I never saw my grandfather, who died before I was bom, at 
the age of eighty-six, but my father learned from him that a 
branch of his family, said to be of Scotch-Irisli extraction, having 
got into some political trouble and being attainted for treason, 
had '' immigrated " and settled in Massachusetts at some time 
shortly after the voyage of the Mayflower. This would tally 
precisely with the period of the active immigration — 1629-1640 
— and he added that '' we had the blood of some of the first sett- 
lers in our veins." In this connection the name of " IngersoU " 
was mentioned, but though we find that Jeddediah Strong, jun., 
of Northampton, Massachusetts, married Abiah IngersoU, daugh- 
ter of John IngersoU, the settler in 1688, we have, hitherto, failed 
to establish the connection. Others of the family, said my father, 
had remained in England, but came out to Virginia after the 
Jacobite rising of 1715 or 1745, in which they had been com- 
promised, but, as far as I can recollect, not these, but the Strongs 
of the Massachusetts branch were said to be his direct an- 
cestors. 

When the Revolutionary War broke out, Samuel Strong held 
an appointment as Deputy-surveyor-general to the Crown under 
the Royal Surveyor-general, Major Samuel Holland. He was not 
only an important public official, but had a large property at 
Augusta and a Crown grant, on which, my father said, a portion 
of the city of Savannah stands, and the memory of his connection 
with the place is still preserved in the name of a point on the 
river called " Strong's Blufl[." With the assistance of his brother 
Thomas, Samuel Strong had completed the survey of South Car- 
olina and Virginia before the troubles began and, in ^f^^^ffl" 
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tion of the last work, had necessarily been brought into contact 
with the two Fairfax families whose vast property lay between 
Potomac and the Rappahannock in that State. They were repre- 
sented by Thomas, the sixth baron, who, leaving his English 
estates, had settled in Virginia and was then living at Greenway 
Court, and by the sons of his cousin (Colonel William Fairfax) 
George William Fairfax of Belvoir, and Bryan or Brian Fair- 
fax of Towleston Hall, both intimate friends of George Wash- 
ington. The acquaintance with them, which my grandfather's 
work in the survey of Virginia procured him, seems not to have 
been without a certain influence on his later fortunes. 

There is evidence of disturbed feeling in Georgia as early as 
1771, when Habersham showed his anxiety, during Sir James 
Wright's absence, as to the pressure exercised from South Caro- 
lina, by writing that " the fiery patriots in Charleston have 
stopped all dealings with us."* The Whig propaganda then begun 
was steadily pressed, and though Georgia sent no representatives 
to the Congress of 1774, Sir James Wright, in a letter written 
by him to Lord Dartmouth in December of that year, says, " Since 
the Carolina deputies have returned from the Continental Con- 
gress, as they call it, every means have been used to raise a 
flame again in this province." 

As Crown officials my grandfather and great-uncle found them- 
selves early marked out for hostility from the " Whigs." They 
were, as in duty bound, open and avowed Loyalists, and suffered 
greatly in consequence. My grandfather, whose loyalty involved, 
at the least, a very heavy loss of fortune, when the result of the 
struggle was no longer doubtful, abandoned the country and 
found his way to England. He was then married and had sev- 
eral children ; indeed it is by the entry of the christening of his 
daughter Sophia, in the register of the parish church of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, for the year 1786, that we are able to 
fix with certainty on his presence and that of his family in Lon- 
don, where the various classes of refugees, many of whom had 
left America in the early days of the war^ formed a numerous 
body which swelled to formidable proportions by the emigra- 
tion which followed on the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis. 
My father told me that my grandfather, though speaking with 
the most bitter hatred of the " Whigs " and showing a 
certain reluctance to dwell on his personal experiences, never 
complained of having endured any maltreatment at their 
hands, but as to his uncle Thomas, he added that " the mere 
mention of America was enough to rouse the old man to fury." 

This was explained by the fact that he had suffered not only 
in fortune but had been subjected to much personal indignity. 
He was, justly, suspected of the authorship of a pamphlet or 

*For this and following' quotation see Sabine, p. 340 and p. 726^^-^ , 
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pamphlets written on the government side, and he could not escape 
the consequences of the special enmity which he had thus pro- 
voked. " Some of them," said my grandfather, " caught him 
towards the last and they tarred arid feathered him. He was 
lucky to get off with his skin." My impression is that these 
occurrences, which were alluded to with a certain air of mystery 
and horror, did not take place in Georgia, but in the neighbor- 
hood of Charleston. That is, however, only a vague impression, 
the words, which I recall distinctly, were varied sometimes by an 
added detail as " tarred and feathered and ridden on a rail." I 
do not think any one was proud of the circumstance. It was 
resented as a personal disgrace. 

The law of Georgia, passed towards the end of the struggle^ 
declared certain persons, as for instance, Sir James Wright, ta 
have been guilty of treason against the State and their property 
to be forfeited for their offences. The Loyalists were, as I have 
said, left to their fate, for although in 1799 the loyal inhabitants 
had been required by proclamation to return to their settlements, 
when orders came in 1782 to deliver the country up to the rebels,^ 
this was done without any stipulation in their favor. Thirty 
years were, however, allowed after 1783 for the taking up of 
royal grants, but there was little encouragement to do so given^ 
as a rule, to " Tory " owners. I have never seen any full account 
of the sufferings of these unfortunate people in the Southern 
States, but I am inclined to think, from my father's repetition 
of my grandfather's talk, that they must have been, at any rate 
in individual cases, as severe as anything that overtook the 
Loyalists of the north. Samuel Strong, for one, steadily refused 
to return to America, in spite of urgent appeals from others, and 
though he often lamented the loss which he thereby incurred of 
a great fortune. 

. His situation as a refugee seems, however, to have been marked 
by exceptional features, which on a far larger scale, are repeated 
in the history of the famous family of Fairfax. As far as we 
can gather, though for a moment Samuel Strong may have 
been in some straits, he was never in the absolutely 
destitute condition of many of his fellow-sufferers. His means^ 
if curtailed, were never insufficient, and he was, we now know, 
actually allowed to return and dispose of a large portion of hi» 
property at Augusta, where he owned a large plantation and 
many slaves. In the eighties, his step-children, Hester, Sarah 
and John Earle Hartridge went out to Savannah and there, ia 
17S9, they were joined by their half-sister, my a«nt Nancy 
Strong. To h€r,tTO bx fi inf t ii iage wi th an Englishman, Thomas 
Barrett, my grandfather gave his property at Augusta. My 
cousin. Colonel Barrett, a well-known veteran of the Confed- 
erate army, writes, "The Strongs must have been people of 
means, for the Barrett's present home and the lot on which Aunt 
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Francis'* home stands was given to grandmother by her father 
along with a great many negroes." 

It is here that I conjecture that the acquaintance with the 
Fairfax family, and especially with the branch represented by 
Brian Fairfax, of Loweston, whose half-sister, Anne, was the wife 
of Washington's eldest brother, may perhaps explain the pecu- 
liarly favorable treatment accorded to my grandfather. Brian 
was actually in London at the date at which it was decided to 
send Nancy Strong to Savannah. He was pressing his claims 
for compensation as a Loyalist, as well as his title to the Fairfax 
Barony and it is a most curious fact that in reckoning up, in a 
letter to the Earl of Buchan, the means at his disposal for prov- 
ing his case, he says, •* These, with General Washington's second 
testimony of introduction, will be sufBcient to establish my claim 
without a doubt." In the same letter, after speaking of the share 
in his Virginian property bequeathed to him by Thomas, Lord 
Fairfax, in 1782, Brian Fairfax adds that he "had before given 
me one of his small manors, joining to the estate my father left 
me, consisting of twelve acres, it being nearly equal to what he 
had given to his two younger nephews."f The small size of the 
little property referred to renders it impossible that the writer 
can have been alluding to the American estate which was 
reckoned by millions of acres, and it is a curious coincidence 
that just before Brian, having secured his ends, returned to Vir- 
ginia, my grandfather went to live on a small property near 
Leeds Castle in Kent, which was a part of the English estates 
given by Lord Fairfax to his brother Robert, where — unless, in- 
deed, his wife belonged to the place — he had previously no con- 
nection or interest. 

There, my father spent his early days and his holidays till he 
left Addiscombe to join his regiment (3rd Madras N. T.) in India, 
as a cadet in 1809. From India he did not return till 1825-6, 
only six years before his father's death, a fact which accounts 
for the imperfect state of much of our record. His elder brother, 
Thomas (born 1783) entered the Royal Navy in 1806, became 
Commander in 1830 and disappears from the Navy List in 1835, 
his ship having, it was reported, been lost at sea, or the crew 
mutinied. Like most of the refugees, whose piteous longing for 
their lost homes is touchingly worded in Curwen's Diary, the fam- 
ily seem to have clung to their old associates and associations. 
Sabina, the third daughter, became the wife of a man, who, as he 
was spoken of as '* William Shepperson of Charleston " was prob 
ably a fellow refugee. The elder girl, Sarah, married a brother of 
Judge Raincock, a relation of the sometime governor of Pennsyl- 

* The letter F in my signature stands for this name, which is iiot the femin- 
me *' Frances" but a family name. 

t See ** The Fairfax Correspondence." London, 1848. 
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vania, shortly before her sister Nancy left England (1798) for 
Georgia. There, in the old settlement, among the pinewoods at 
Augusta, she kept up a constant correspondence with her sisters, 
especially with her favorite sister, Sarah Baincock, and with the 
brother, my father, whom she last saw as a little child of five. 
Like her half-brother, John Earie Hartridge, her husband, 
Thomas Barrett, became thoroughly American in feeling and 
their only son, Thomas Samuel, having married a daughter of the 
" rebel " General Glascock, their descendants are amongst the 
best-known members of the " Colonial Dames " — a society which 
admits to its ranks only those who can trace their descent from 
an officer serving on the American side in the Revolutionary 
War. The devotion to lost political causes, which seems to have 
shown itself again and again in her ancestors, has not failed in 
the descendants of Nancy Strong. Two of her grandchildren, a 
Law and a Carter, lost their lives in the war of North and South. 
Colonel Barrett, the head of the family, served in the Confederate 
army from the beginning of the war to its end, and one of his 
brothers was severely wounded while fighting for the same 
cause. 

After the death of Nancy Strong Barrett in 1853, communica- 
tion between the two branches of the family slackened and 
finally ceased with the outbreak of the Civil War, but last year, 
exactly one hundred years since Nancy left England on her way 
to the old home in Georgia, I went, by appointment, to meet one 
of her great-grandchildren, my cousin Savannah Barrett Butt, 
at the Cecil. The great-grandchild of the " Whig " general and 
the grandchild of the " Tory " refugee joined hands with an in- 
stant flash of recognition. " Cousin Emilia," said she, " blood is 
thicker than water, and we both hate Yanks." I would not 
quote these words, if I could suppose that anyone would take 
them more seriously than they were meant, but I quote them 
because they have a curious significance in relation to past 
history and seem to sum up vicissitudes of feeling which, once 
profoundly bitter, are softening so rapidly that they can be 
treated almost as a joke. Professor Max Miiller, trying to make 
his little son declare himself a German, wad met by the apt re- 
tort, " What does I speak ?" The tie of common speech seems 
stronger even than the bond of blood, and we may now hope in 
the light of later days for the final triumph of this tie. 

In conclusion, I will only add that the refugee descendants of 
Samuel Strong are now represented in England by my brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Strong, and by his three sons of whom the 
eldest, Harry Strong is now taking out troops to the Cape in 
the Union liner Gaika, of which he is Master, the second is in 
Kimberley, whilst the third, in charge of the Medical Staff 
Corps of the South Bhodesian Volunteers, is on his way, with 
Colonel Houldsworth, to Mafeking. 
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Sketch of the Teeple Family, 1762—1899. 

BY MR. W. B. WA.TERBURY, ST. THOMAS. 

Captain Peter Teeple was bom near Trenton, New Jersey, 
July 14th, 1762. Bordentown is believed to be his birthplace. 

His parents came from Holland and settled in New Jersey. He 
was the youngest son of a well-to-do and fairly numerous family. 
He had at least three brothers, John, James and George, all of 
whom were in the Continental Army under George Washington 
in the War of Independence which raged from 1776 to 1783. 
About the year 1779 Peter was still living at the old home, and 
was then in his eighteenth year. Being possessed of a very 
handsome horse, he kept it carefully hidden from view of the 
contending armies, rightly fearing it might be confiscated for war 
purposes. One day, however, whilst leading it to water, he was 
surprised by the rebel cavalry, and forced to give it up. He 
afterwards stated that, being at that time unable to speak 
English, (his family, as stated before, being Hollanders) he was 
taken at a great disadvantage. The occurrence so angered the 
boy, who prided himself on the possession of so handsome a 
horse, that he immediately tied up a bundle of clothing and 
started on foot for New York, then occupied by the British, 
which he reached safely, and there joined the British cavalry. 
Having a good education and being naturally bright and intelli- 
gent, he soon acquired a fluent use of the English language ; and 
being of tall and commanding presence, and a good soldier, he 
rapidly rose to the rank of Captain, and was placed in command 
of a troop of cavalry, of the " New Jersey Volunteers." 

He took part in several notable engagements, and many times 
had an opportunity to forage for supplies for his troop among 
the supporters of the rebel army which had deprived him of his 
beloved steed. On one occasion while he was scouting in Virginia, 
a bullet from the rifle of an American sharp-shooter killed the 
charger upon which he was mounted. At the close of the war 
in 1783, Capt. Teeple's cavalry troop was disbanded at Halifax; 
and, owing to his fine physique, being six feet four inches in 
height, he was offered great inducements to proceed with the 
British army to England and accept a commission in His 
Majesty's Life Guards. He declined the offer and later expressed 
misgivings as to the wisdom of his choice. He then left Hali- 
fax, proceeding with a large number of other disbanded soldiers 
and many refugees to New Brunswick, where Loyalist settle- 
ments had been established at St. John, and at a place called 
Waterborough, situated on Grand Lake about 60 miles up the 
River St. John. From being a captain of horse, he now became 
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captain of a tradiag vessel plying between St. John and New 
York. 

At St. John he met, and married, in 1785, Lydia Mabee, one of 
the tive daughters of Frederick Mabee, a prominentQuaker refugee 
from New York, whosefather,Simon, a Hollander, and his mother, 
Marie Landrine, a French lady, had settled near Sing Sing, in the 
State of New York. Frederick Mabee was a United Empire 
Loyalist, whose home had, at the British evacuation of New York, 
been confiscated, and himself and family subjected to indignity by 
many of his formerly kind neighbors, because he declined to 
swear allegiance to the rebel colonies, holding, as he no doubt 
conscientiously did, that the grievances of the colonists should 
be settled by constitutional means rather than by the sword. 

Having heard of the wonderful fertility and natural advan- 
tages of the Long Point, or, as it was first called, the Turkey 
Point, country in Upper Canada from his cousin Peter Secord, a 
U. E. Loyalist who had accompanied him to St. John from 
New York ; and who, being an old hunter, had already penetrat- 
ed the wilds of Upper Canada with one George Ramsay, an 
Englishman, on a hunting and exploring trip ; he resolved to 
form a small colonization party to open a permanent settlement 
at Turkey Point. Gathering many of his relatives together in- 
cluding his son-in-law, Capt. Teeple, the " Mabee party," as they 
were afterwards called, set out in the fall of 1792, but they 
wintered at Quebec, and did not reach Turkey Point until some 
time in 1793. 

They brought some household goods, drove several cows, 
rode horses, and employed an Indian guide to pilot the way 
through the wilderness. The men drove the animals along the 
shore, the women came in the boats, goingf ashore at night to 
camp. During the journey through the wilds they sustained 
themselves largely on cornmeal. and milk from the cows. The 
party consisted of Frederick Mabee and wife Lavinia, (nee Pel- 
lum or Pelham) ; Oliver Mabee, their eldest son, aged about 
nineteen ; Simon, aged seventeen ; Pellum, the youngest son, 
aged about five years ; three single daughters, Polly, Betsy and 
Sally ; and two married daughters, Nancy with her husband, 
John Stone, and Lydia, with her husband, Capt. Peter Teeple 
and their three children. His cousin, Peter Secord, and Thomas 
Walsh, also came with the " Mabee party." 

Frederick Mabee at once erected the first log cabin built 
at the new settlement, at the foot of the hill overlooking 
Turkey Point. Their corn was pounded in the stump of a wal- 
nut tree, the pestle being attached to a "sweep " like the " Old 
Oaken Bucket." 

One year after the arrival of the party he died of apoplexy ^ 
and. was buried in a hollowed-out walnut log coffin. He was 
the first/white man .buried in the new settlement, and a large 
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boulder marks his tomb near Turkey Point. His widow subse-^ 
-quently married Lieut. Wm. B. Hilton, a New York Loyalist of 
the " King's American Dragoons," but he died three years after 
the marriage. Large numbers of other Loyalists poured into the 
settlement shortly after, but the ** Mabee party " came in ad- 
vance of the rest, and became '' squatters ** until the lands were 
apportioned by the Crown to all the Loyalists. Polly and Sally 
Mabee, two daughters who came to Turkey Point single, married 
respectively Capt. David Secord, and Silas Montross, U. E. 
Loyalists. The former was a miller at Niagara ; the latter lived 
at Turkey Point. The Mabee, Teeple, l^cord, Montross and 
Stone families became prominent factors in the early ddys of the 
settlement, and now their descendants are very widely scattered. 

More than a hundred years have come and gone since Freder- 
ick Mabee and his sons and son-in-law made the acquaintance of 
the wild, painted and befeathered savages of the north shore of 
Lake Erie ; and where they were surprised and startled by the 
bedlam of discordant sounds, which daily rent the air, from the 
throats of the myriads of wild turkeys, gCQse and ducks as these 
sturdy pioneers staked out their new homes at Turkey Point. 
To-day their great-grandsons are found in the ranks of busy 
men, scattered all over the American continent, and their great- 
great-grandchildren occupy seats in nearly every schoolhouse in 
the land. In fact, these descendants have become so numerous, 
and so widely dispersed that they meet as strangers, never 
<lreaming that the old pioneer mother who pounded com in the 
hollow of a walnut stump on Turkey Point more than a hundred 
years ago, was their common maternal ancestor. 

Capt. Peter Teeple and his brothers-in-law, Capt. David Secord 
and John Stone were the first young married men that settled in 
Charlotteville, as Turkey Point afterwards came to be officially 
named, and when the settlement was surveyed Peter Teeple was 
granted lot 8 in the broken front, near Forestville. His wife 
Lydia also was granted 106f acres by the Crown, being part of 
lot 9, lake front, Charlotteville. Near by still stands to-day an 
old tree known as the " Aunt Lydia apple-tree," which yet bears 
fruit. It was the favorite apple of Lydia Teeple. There are 
trees in this orchard one hundred years old ; and near the old 
house is still standing a walnut tree which must be very ancient 
indeed; it measures nearly twelve feet in circumference and 
four feet in diameter. It is an interesting reliic in itself with its 
immense spread of branches. 

Peter Teeple was one of the first justices appointed, having 
that honour conferred upon him by virtue of the first general 
commission of the peace for the newly- organised '* District of 
London " dated at York, now City of Toronto, January 1st, 1800. 
He was also one of the original three appointed at the same time, 
to act as Commissioners for administering oaths prescribed by 
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law to the officers of the Government of Upper Canada. On the 
2nd day of April following, he was sworn into office at the house 
of Lieut. James Munroe at Turkey Point, which house is still 
standing (January, 1899) and is now known as "Fort Munroe." On 
8th April, 1800, the first session of the first court held in that 
vast new " District of London " was convened at Fort Munroe, 
and Squire Teeple was one of the sitting Justices. His position 
then was about equivalent to that of a Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas now, and he came to be regarded as a thorough 
jurist. He left a very large law library, and a complete register 
of the hundreds of civil marriages he performed. 

An amusing incident was related by Pellum, hisyoungest son, in 
connection with one marriage ceremony Squire Teeple performed 
about 1825. The law or custom of that place required that where 
no regular license had been procured, the ceremony might be per- 
formed at some public cross-roads, at the hour of midnight, the 
contracting parties appearing in their nightclothes, the justice 
and one or two others acting as witnesses. In company with 
his son Pellum, the Squire repaired to the spot, a lonely cross- 
road, on a very dark night. Presently two groups approached 
from opposite directions, one with the bride, the other with the 
groom. Upon meeting, the two principals clad in white robes 
stepped forward, and at the hour of twelve, they were duly 
married according to law. Pellum, then a young man of sixteen, 
said it made a lasting and weird impression on his memory. 

But few years had elapsed after the Squire, as he was then 
called by virtue of his legal office, settled at Turkey Point, when 
the War of 1812-1815 broke out. He had attained a goodly de- 
gree of prosperity, and he and his sons donned their swords to 
defend their newly-made homes. The settlers formed volunteer 
companies ; and in recognition of his previous military rank and 
experience he was chosen a Captain of Militia, being then about 
50 years of age. With his command he met the invading 
American troops at Queenston Heights and Lundy*s Lane. His 
valuable flour mill was burned during this war by a party of 
American scouts. 

Squire Teeple and his wife were two of the constifcuent mem- 
bers of the old pioneer Baptist church organized at Vittoria by 
Elder Titus Finch in 1804.; and when the acre of land was pur- 
chased for <;g2.10.0., " New York Currency," from Deacon Oliver 
Mabee in 1807 upon which to erect a " meeting house," Mr. 
Teeple became one of the first trustees, the other being one 
Lawrence Johnson. The church was a commodious edifice for 
those times, and superseded the old log structure ; and it was 
furnished with a three-sided gallery. The young people who 
used to attend the singing schools in that old meeting house 
have long since passed away, but they were full of rugged piety 
and simple faith. 
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In January, 1851, a new church was built near the same site, 
and among the records of the members of the construction com- 
mittee, we find the now locally historic names of Mabee, Teeple, 
Young and Ryerse, sons of the original pioneers. 

A few years before his death in 1847 a pen-and-ink portrait 
of the Squire was obtained under peculiar circumstances. There 
came into that community (Centreville, Oxford Co., Ont.) a quad- 
roon, who had been a slave in the United States, and who had a 
talent for drawing, which his mistress allowed him to cultivate, 
and even procured for him some instruction in the art. The 
Squire's son, Pellum Cartwright Teeple, learning this, brought 
the escaped slave home one day, and got him to execute a por- 
trait of his father. It was drawn upon the fly-leaf of a book, 
and he was portrayed sitting with Pellum's child, Charles, an in- 
fant, on his lap. The original is still in the possession of the 
grandson, Charles, who Jives at Marengo, Illinois, and the writer 
is happily possessed of a photographic copy. The drawing is 
quaint, but well executed, and is said by those who remember 
the old Squire to be a faithful likeness, the only exception taken 
being that the chin is too pointed. He continued to reside not 
far from Long Point (Centreville, Oxford Co.) during the re- 
maining years of his life, and was finally laid to rest in the old 
Baptist cemetery near there, by his son Pellum. 

He was methodical, dignified in bearing, of a commanding 
aspect, a strong advocate of temperance, and was erect and 
soldierly to the last. 

His wife Lydia was a very worthy woman, and they both 
lived long, she dying in 1845 at the age of 75, and he in 1847, 
aged 85. It is related of her that whenever she lost her temper 
and spoke sharply to anyone, she would soon after be found 
alone, pacing to and fro with clasped hands murmuring to her- 
self for a time, " Lord have mercy, Lord have mercy. Lord have 
mercy !" 

Squire Teeple had thirteen children, of whom nine were sons, 
namely, William BuUard, Luke, Edward Manning, Frederick, 
Stephen Henry, Oliver Mabee, Lemuel Covel, Simon Peter, and 
Pellum Cartwright ; and four daughters, namely, Louvina, 
Susanfiah, Mary and Phebe. Some of these children met with 
stirripg adventures during the War of 1812-15, and the Canadian 
Rebellion of 1837. A few details of these will be given here as 
follows :— 

William"B., the eldest son, was born 18th January, 1788, and 
was, like his father, an enormously big man and a Captain of 
Provincial Militia at the Battle of Lundy's Lane. At the latter 
engagement he had, as an orderly, a French Canadian of rather 
small stature who used to say to his towering comnianding officer, 
" Capt. Teeple, you are a very big man, and when the fighting 
gets hot, I am going to get behind you." In actual warfare, 
c 
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however, the little French Canadian exposed himself so fearlessly 
that he was mortally wounded early in the battle. A portion of 
the scarlet uniform worn by Capt. W. B. Teeple in that engage- 
ment made up in the form of the quaint '' knitting sheaths '' of 
the period, is still in the possession of the writer, one of his 
grandsons. On the 4th January, 1818, he was married to 
Jemima Leek at Malahide by Mahlon Burwell» J.P., and soon 
after settled on 200 acres of land being Lot 1, Con. 8, in the 
Township of Malahide, County of Elgin, the land being a grant 
from the Crown for military services rendered. He died on the 
8th April, 1857, leaving a goodly estate. . His children in order 
of birth were Jared Topping, Susan Celestia, James Jackson, 
Symantha J., Temperance Ursula, Lydia Ann, Stephen William, 
and Sarah. Of these, Lydia Ann- was married to James F. 
Waterbury, also of U. E. L. descent, on the 22nd of June, 1852, 
by Rev. Caleb Burdick at Malahide. At this date, (1899) she 
resides at Cambridgeport, Mass., and is the mother of the writer 
of these annals. 

Luke Teeple, second son of Capt. Peter Teeple, born 12th 
Sept., 1791, went to New Jersey on a visit to an uncle just be- 
fore the War of 1812 broke out, and he was ordered to take the 
oath of allegiance or quit the country. His uncle had a mail 
route from New York to some point in New Jersey, believed to 
be Bordentown, and he put young Luke on this route, thinking 
that while thus employed he would not be molested. He was 
arrested, however, in the following February, and cast into prison 
with about a hundred other British sympathizers. These Loyal- 
ist political prisoners were sorely tempted to desert their first 
love and join the American forces. One by one they weakened 
until only fifteen remained, Luke being one of the faithful few. 
At the close of the war they were liberated, and the uncle, 
although a patriotic American, gave Luke a present in token of 
admiration of his pluck and endurance. When he returned to 
Canada he, on the 26th of December, 1816, married Nancy, 
second daughter of Elder Titus Finch, already referred to, and 
settled at Vittoria, near Simcoe, purchasing the two-storey frame 
house built by Caleb Wood, (also a ** Jerseyite *' Loyalist, as the 
New Jersey refugees were called in those days,) and which 
house still stands, dark and windowless, and vacant, in front of 
the Baptist burying ground, fit companion to the weather- 
beaten, mossy old gravestones which mark the back-ground. 
On the flat opposite this house he built a tannery which was 
operated by his son Alexander after his death in 1849. 

He had seven sons — Alexander, Jerome, Albert Gallatin, 
Thermos, Lysander, Titus Ridley, and Peter Latimer ; and four 
daughters — Mabro, Mobra, Clementine, and Almira. Alexander 
was accidentally crushed to death in 1867 while excavating a large 
boulder on his property. 
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Pelluin Cartwright (originally spelt Pelham) thirteenth and 
youngest child, and ninth son of Peter Teeple, was born 28th 
November, 1809, and was a participator in the Upper Canadian 
Rebellion of 1837, or " The Patriot War," as it was then often 
■called. He was the leader of a band of young Canadians opposed 
to the methods of ruling the country at that time prevailing, 
claiming that those high in authority ignored the statutes passed 
by the parliamentary representatives of the people and frustrated 
their will ; and when it was determined to tight, he was chosen a 
captain ; but on the flight to the United States of the two prin- 
cipal leaders, William Lyon Mackenzie and Hon. John Rolph, all 
those who had been leaders under them, were compelled to fgllow 
them into exile or forfeit their lives. 

Pellum, on attempting to flee, fell in with a party of soldiers 
ivho made him their prisoner. The story of his capture and 
escape is thus told by his nephew, Luke, son of Simon Peter 
Teeple, who heard it from his own lips : — '* The price set upon his 
head by the Canadian Government was * $600, dead or alive.' 
He was determined to leave Canada, and was then on his way to 
the western frontier line. He was riding a horse and had reached 
A point some seven or eight miles westerly from London, Ont.,on 
the road leading from that city along the southern side of the 
of the River Thames. His brother, Edward Manning Teeple, 
lived on this road some two or three miles from London, and he 
was making for his house. On turning a bend in the road he 
•came in full view of a sergeant and six men advancing towards 
him. He could neither retreat nor conceal himself, so he rode 
-steadily on and met them. The sergeant halted and plied him 
with questions ; as his answers were unsatisfactory, he was taken 
in charge, faced about and obliged to go with them towards Lon- 
don. They dismounted him, and the sergeant rode his horse. 
Plodding along for some time, darkness overtook them before 
they reached the city. They stopped at a tavern and the soldiers 
ordered a meal, which was at once prepared. They then asked 
him to come and eat with them, but he assured them he was not 
hungry, and they left their arms in the bar-room and went into 
the next room and sat down to eat. 

" He also went with them into the same room, and asked the 
waitress for a drink of water. He was on the side of the table 
next to the outside door, and as the girl gave him the drink of 
water she flung this door wide open. In an instant he was 
through it and running for the woods. The men sprang for 
their arms, and came rushing out, firing after him. He could 
hear the orders given to surround the cluster of tavern buildings, 
and see lights moving, but he made good his escape into the ad' 
joining forest. There was snow on the ground and running was 
difficult, yet for .fear of being overtaken, he kept it up until 
almost exhausted. Taking what he supposed to be a course 
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between the public road and the river, he at length came upon 
the latter, but he did not know whether above or below his 
starting point. Going down to the water, which was frozen 
over, he followed along until he espied an airhole, into this he 
threw a stick to see which way the water ran, then going down 
the stream he finally came upon a house. By this time he was 
excessively fatigued, and very, very hungry from his long fast. 
He went up and knocked at the door and a man appeared and 
began talking with him. He had no means of ascertaining 
whether this man was a 'patriot' or not, so he feigned himself an 
urgent despatch bearer of important oflScial papers which must be 
delivered in London with utmost haste. He said he had given 
out in travelling and insisted upon the man's acceptance of, and 
conveyance of them to London forthwith, as he was utterly 
unable to go on himself. The man demurred, so,.after an earnest 
discussion Pellum said, * Well, if I could rest a ifew minutes and 
get some food to eat, I might possibly try to go on.' He then 
heard the man's wife getting up, and she protested that her 
husband could not go, but said she would get Pellum something 
to eat at once, which she did. While eating he became satisfied 
that they were 'patriots,* and revealed his true position. The 
man then said they could not keep him there, but that they 
would see that he was hidden and fed at a neighbor's over the 
hill. Pellum went with him to the neighbor's and was concealed 
there for a time. If there was any likelihood of capture one of 
children at the first house was to come over the hill and notify 
him. He was alarmed one day by seeing one of the children 
coming, running over the hill, but it proved to be only a neigh- 
borly call. After a few days had passed, and he thought search 
for him had ceased, he worked his way through the woods 
at night up to his brother Edward's and soon after went in the 
same way to the home of his sister Mary, wife of Andrus Davis, 
at Orwell, On t. Several weeks were spent in this hazardous trip." 
" Mary and Andrus Davis were known to be staunch loyalists, 
and there is no account of any attempt to search for him at their 
place. There he was supplied with food for a short time, but 
the danger of recapture was so great that he did not remain all 
the time in the house but kept concealed sometimes in the woods. 
Still fearing arrest and execution, as some of his 'compatriots' had 
thus suffered, his sister, Mary Davis, nephew James Teeple, and 
sifiter-in-law, Jemima Teeple, conducted him secretly in the dead 
of winter by sleigh from Orwell to the Niagara frontier, and his 
relative, Rev. Samuel Rose, of Lundy's Lane, though a political 
opponent of the * patriots,' espoused his cause for family reasons 
only, and under pretense of being the employer of Pellum sent 
him on a ' message,' to friends in New York State, and at once 
hired a man to row him across at some point bi&low the Falls." 
*' He Pellum, grew very intense when relating this part of the 
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narrative and declared that had anyone ordered the boatman 
back to the Canadian shore he would have thrown the man over- 
board and made the attempt to reach the American shore alone. 
But no difficulty arose ; he was safely landed in New York State, 
and waving a parting adieu to his relatives, who sat in their 
conveyance and witnessed his crossing, he began his career in the 
United States." 

We next hear of Pellum journeying down the Ohio River 
with a party intending to go to Texas, but becoming 'dissatisfied 
with the roistering habits of his companions, he left them and 
struck across the country to ^ place called Pekin, on the Illinois 
river. From there he eventually went to the city of Rockford, 
111., where on the 28th of March, 1841, he married Mary A. Glea- 
son. 

His father and mother were now so old they were desirous he 
should come home to Canada and care for them the rest of their 
days ; but although he there expressed sentiments of loyalty, he 
would not do this until a special amnesty was sent him by the 
Canadian Government for his part in the " Patriot War." This 
was obtained and forwarded to him, ^nd he journeyed to the old 
home in Oxford County, accompanied by his wife, his son Charles, 
and Luke Teeple, (son of Simon Peter Teeple,) who lived with 
them, in a two horse buggy, there being no railroads, and remained 
there till the two old pioneers were laid away in the churchyard. 
Later he returned to Illinois and settled at Marengo, where he 
died on the 12th of December, 1878, and where his son Charles, 
above referred to, still resides. Pellum Teeple left six sons, viz.: 
Charles Gleason, Addison Venelle, Levant, Jared, Lester and 
Frank ; and four daughters, Elmina, Elvira, Ruth L, and Lydia 
Mary. 

Of the other descendants of Frederick Mabee and Peter 
Teeple little or nothing of special note is known to the present 
writer, except the dates of their birth and death, and that Oliver 
Mabee Teeple was also a Captain at Lundy's Lane ; but it is 
hoped that the survivors, should they read these lines, will as 
speedily as possible contribute their quota to these annals before 
it is too late ; and above all, that they will prove worthy suc- 
cessors of those sturdy " Pilgrim Fathers of Canada " who, for 
the sake of what they believed, rightly or wrongly, to be their 
duty, were willing to undertake, not only the perils of war, but 
also the hardships and privations of hewing out for themselves, 
and for their children, in the wild forests of Turkey Point, new 
homes and habitations, destined after one hundred years to be- 
come an important part of a great and mighty state. 
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Birthplace and Antecedents of Major Thomas Merritt^ 
United Empire Loyalist 

BY MISS CATHERINE NINA MERRITT, TORONTO. 

The name of Merritt, like most other names, has suffered change 
in its transmission down several centuries. It has been estab- 
lished without a doubt, that the name was originally "de 
Meriet," a proof of which is in the fact that a deed of land, 
being a moiety of the manor of Sellindge in Kent, was given, in 
the reign of Edward III, to one John Merrett, who was the son 
of Eleanor de Beauchamp of Hacche, in Somerset, and John de 
Meriet (Hist, of Kent). Elsewhere the same person is mentioned 
as " John de Meriet," son of John de Meriet and Eleanor de 
Beauchamp. The first mention of the name is in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, when Eadnoth, a Saxon, was given the 
manor of Meriet in Somerset, from whence he took his name. 

In America, the name is found several times about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, one of these being Thomas Merritt, who 
appears in Rye, Westchester county, in 1673, according to the His- 
tory of Rye, by Chas. W. Baird. John Merritt is also mentioned in 
1678 and is supposed to have been a younger brother ; but thi& 
is of no great consequence to us, as our interest is hereafter 
centred in Thomas, whom I shall distinguish from the four 
Thomases that follow as 

Thomas I. — He was born in 1650, where, I cannot say or conjec- 
ture. He does not appear to have been among the first settlers of 
Rye. Thomas (called Seniorinl698)married,perhapa for his second 
wife. Abigail, youngest daughter of Robert Francis, of Weathers- 
field, Conn. She was born, says Mr. Savage, in 1656. An in- 
denture, regarding the disposition of his property after death,. 
Oct. 20th, 1688, assigns to his wife the use of his house, etc., 
which is to descend to his eldest son. He lived nearly opposite 
the spot in Rye where the Park Institute now stands. In 1690 
Thomas Merritt was one of eighteen chief proprietors of Rye, and 
evidently a public-spirited member of the little community. In 
February, 1694, Thomas Merritt, Hacaliah Brown, and Deliver- 
ance Brown were elected vestrymen, showing that there must 
have been some place of worship, probably for all denominations. 
We may assume that Thomas was a member of the Church of 
England from the term '* vestrymen" being used and also from the 
fact that his son was one of the vestrymen in Grace Church. April 
12th 1694, Thomas Merritt and Hacaliah Brown are authorized to 
renew the marks of the White Plains purchase, with the Indians. 
These marks were probably on certain trees, as appears to have 
been the mode of denoting a boundary. In January, 1697, Thorn- 
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as Merritt and Deliverance Brown were sent to Hartford with a 
petition for the General Court of Connecticut to take the town 
of Rye back into its jurisdiction. September 20th, 1697, Thom- 
as Merritt and Hacaliah Brown, etc., were chosen a " commity 
for the management and carrying on the worke of building a 
place of worship." He and John Frost were chosen collectors 
for the minister s salary. In 1692 " a parsil of land was granted 
to Thomas Merritt, commonly called the " Pine Island." 

In October, 1699, Mr. Thomas Merritt and Lieut. John Horton 
were deputies for the town of Rye. 

November, 1707, Thomas Merritt. Deliverance Brown, Segn'r, 
and Robert Bloomer, chosen a committee to settle a boundary 
question, between Rye and Greenwich. After this Thomas I. 
seems to have taken no more part in town affairs. He was liv- 
ing in 1713, and let us hope that he and his two old cronies 
Hacaliah Brown and Deliverance Brown enjoyed a tranquil old 
age. By the way, I wonder if the boys and young men of those 
days hailed their comrade as " Hack," which they undoubtedly 
would have done in this generation. Thomas Merritt had four 
children, whose names are chronicled ; but how many more, we 
do not know. However, one is enough for our purpose, and he 
was the eldest, whom we shall distinguish as 

Thomas II. — He was known as Sergeant, and he lived in the 
house left to him by his father. Like him, he was evidently ener- 
getic in church matters, for we find him in 1711, May 7th, acting as 
vestryman, together with his Uncle John, under the ministry of 
the Rev. Christopher Bridge, a church of England clergyman, 
who went from Narragansett to Rye in Jan., 1710, (His. of Rye, 
p. 310). *' The officers thus elected, next meet with the justices 
of the peace for the transaction of business," says the chronicle. 
Until Mr. Bridge's time, it seems that the vestrymen and justices 
held session without the minister, but in 1712, July 29, an order 
came from the Government, directing that every orthodox min- 
ister be one of the vestry in the parish. (His. of Rye, p. 211.) 

Thomas II. had four known children, the inevitable Thomas 
being the eldest. 

Thomas III. moved to the White Plains ; but sold his farm to 
Monmouth Hart in 1740, and removed to King street, where he 
was living in 1755-68. He married Amy Purdy (born Nov. 
2nd, 1739) the daughter of Capt. John Purdy (born May 8th, 
1715) (died Aug. 19th, 1805) and Rebecca Brown. He was the 
son of Joseph Purdy, of an old Rye family, and he served with 
the British, in the war against the French. 

Thomas IV. is chiefly interesting as being a Loyalist, and 
the father of a family of Loyalists ; the only member of 
a large connection who espoused the Royal cause. Before 
following our Loyalists into a new land, we may find some 
interest in more closely inspecting the manners and customs of 
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that spot where they were born and bred ; thereby, perhaps, be- 
ing able to form some sort of idea regarding the conditions of 
life, which they abandoned for the wilds and wood of Canada. 

In 1710, the members of the Church of England were 313, 
Presbyterians 466. There were twenty "heathens, that were ser- 
vants of families, many of the Dissenters come sometimes to 
church," says the chronicle. The inhabitants were 799. In 
1705, by the perseverance of the Rev. Geo. Murison, it was 
agreed to " build " a church, when the Hon. Col. Heathcote of- 
fered to give " all the nails, for the shingling of the roof, and for 
the church doors, and making of windows to shutt, with all the 
hooks and hindges thereunto belonging, and liberty was given, 
for to get stone and timber upon any particular man's land, 
provided you get not within a fence, for the building of a church." 
Through lack of funds, the church was not completed till 1727. 
This is in all probability the " place of worship," which engaged 
the interest of Thomas I. It was afterwards called the " Parish 
Church of Rye/' (History of Rye, page 309). It was voted and 
agreed by the above justices and vestrymen (Thomas being 
among them) the sum of £55.6.0 to be levied on the Parish — 
That is to say — 

For the minister £50. 0.0 

" Beating the drum £1, 0.0 

" The Clerk £1. 0.0 

Charges of Express to Bedford £0.10.0 

Ye Constable for Collecting £2.12.6 



±•55. 2.6 



Rye was probably as fortunate as many other settlements of 
the day in the possibilities of procuring medical aid. " Mrs. 
Sarah Bates," a useful and skilful female practitioner of Stam- 
ford, was one of several ancient dames, of the town, who prob- 
ably, for the first hundred years administered their peculiar 
remedies to the sick and suffering, a sample of which follows in 
a letter, " Loving friends, my respects to you, I am sorry for 
your present sickness, I am not well enough to come to you up- 
on your desire." * * " I have sent you a potion of pills, take 
as soon as ye messenger returns, in a little honey, and if your 
vomiting still follow you, take about ^ a gill of brandy, if you 
can get it, 2 spoonsful of salit oyle, 2 spoonsful of loaf sugar, 
nutmeg, mix it together and drink it, apply mint, with rum or 
brandy to his stomache. This I know hath been found good in 
ye like distemper. Sarah Bates, Stamford, July 30th, 1690." It 
would be interesting to know whether our Thomas had ever a 
like dose administered to him. The effect we can hardly question. 
The first physician mentioned was in 1724. As to local edu- 
cation, there was a certain Ephraim A. very, rector of the Parish 
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of Rye, who in 1775 intended opening a school for gentlemen's 
children, where, after setting forth the various educational ad- 
vantages, he says " Board, washing, lodging and tuition will be 
£22.0.0 per annum, and one guinea extra, one load of wood, will 
likewise be expected, and four pounds of candies for the use of 
the scholars in the winter evenings. Whether this gentleman's 
plans were ever carried out, is uncertain. There were several 
schools mentioned, early in the last century, one kept by a Mr. 
Harris, of strong Republican feeling, and spoken of as a man of 
violent and cruel temper ; inflicting " truly barbarous '* punish- 
ment upon his scholars. It seems that Harvard College was 
the highest class of school in those days, and here was educated 
Thomas V. Slavery does not seem to have prevailed extensively 
in Rye, from a census in 1712, there were only 18 negroes of all 
ages. The first mention of slavery occurs in the records of 1689, 
when Jacob Pearce, one of the original planters, left among his 
goods and chattels " a negro woman, called by name Rose, which 
is not inventoried ; because it was proffered to be proved upon 
oath, that her master, Jacob Pearce, did give her her freedom, 
after his wife's decease." In the same year James Mott sells, 
alienates and makes over to Humphrey Underbill, of Rye ** A 
sartain neger named Jack, aged about 14yeres or tharabouts." 

The people of Rye were taxed one shilling on every chimney, 
and two shillings for every negro or Indian slave. In 1765, the 
number of slaves had increased to 117. Even some of the 
Society of Friends were owners. The early regulations of the 
British Government for its foreign plantations, required, that 
measures be taken whereby " slaves may be best invited to the 
Christian faith, and be made capable of being baptized therein ;" 
but a missionary's report was that very few masters would give 
their slaves sufficient leisure for their religious instruction, the 
Quakers being the most backward in this respect. " The state 
of the negroes being servitude and bondage, all the week thy 
are held to hard work ; but only Sunday excepted, when they 
fish, or steal fowl, or some other way provide for themselves 
Their scattered position, up and down the country, some dis- 
tance from the church, (but above all the prejudice of the 
masters, conceiving them to be worse for being taught, and more 
apt to rebel,) are almost an invincible bar to their Christian 
instruction." As early as 1793, many slaves were given their 
freedom ; but not until 1827 was slavery entirely abolished. 

The principal place of interment for the Merritt family was 
on Lyon's Point, now pari of Port Chester, but only recent 
names are legible, that of January, 1759, being the oldest of 
those that are distinct, others of the family are buried in King 
Street. 

Town matters in 1700 were managed by a supervisor, five 
townsmen or select men, a constable, a town clerk, or recorder. 
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two assessors, two listers, two pounders, two fenceviewers, twO' 
deputies to the Qeneral Court, and any number of " Layers- 
out " of public lands and roads as well as captains, lieutenants, 
ensigns, sergeants of the *• Train Bands ;'* there seems to have 
been some official post for nearly every member of the little- 
commonwealth. The " Train Band of Rye " is mentioned in 
the Colonial Records of 1667. It was the militia of the town, 
such as every settlement in Connecticut was required to main- 
tain. It consisted of all male persons, between sixteen and sixty^ 
years of age, ministers and magistrates only excepted; not 
fewer than sixty-four, and not more than two hundred, might 
constitute such a company. The arms of the private soldiers^ 
were pikes, muskets and swords, these they provided, if able, for 
themselves. The muskets had match locks, and firelocks, and ta 
each there was a pair of " bandoliers," or pouches for powder, 
bullets, and a stick called a '* rest *' for taking aim. The pikea 
were poles, with a spear at the end fourteen feet in length. For 
defensive armour, corselets were worn, and coats quilted with 
cotton. It does not appear that any uniformity was attempted 
in dress. Trainings took place six times a year. These were 
great occasions, and were usually solemnized by prayer. The 
time of meeting was 8 a.m. A heavy fine was imposed for 
absence, unless by special per|pission. Even ministers, although 
exempt from training, were required ** to be always provided 
with, and have in readiness by them, halt a pound of powder,, 
two pounds of shot, and two fathom of match." Persons found 
guilty of cursing and swearing, were fined ten shillings and were 
condemned " to sit in the stocks two hours the next training 
day." 

In 1772 the first stage coach ran between New York and Bos- 
ton. Postal communication from New York and Boston waa 
first established in 1672, once a fortnight. In 1755, a weekly 
service began. In 1762, special messengers were sent for several 
newspapers from Boston and New York. When anything waa 
stolen, the suspected thief was advertised as well as the articles 
missing, people in those days were evidently not afraid of beinp^ 
sued for libel. Such as " Stolen out of the house of James Wet- 
more, at Rye, on the 16th inst., in the night, by Mary Barrington, 
an Irishwoman, 3 silver watches and sundry other small articles, 
one of the watches is French make and winds up on the dial- 
plate ; the second is an old-fashioned, frosted dial-plate ; the 
other a common china dial-plate. A reward of £5 will be paid,, 
etc., by James Wetmore." Another, July 13th, 1775, " Stolen 
out of the pasture, from the subscriber at Rye, June 21st, a sor^ 
rel mare about 14 hands high, a natural trotter, marked with a 
ball face, her mane hanging on the near side, 4 years old. Any 
person that will apprehend the thief and mare so that the owner 
can have his mare again, shall be paid the sum of ;£'5.0.0. paid by 
me, William Lyon." 
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In 1689 Bye sent a contingent of men to Albany to fight a^rainst 
the French. The Indians in the neicj^hborhood always seem to. 
have been friendly, but during and after the outbreak of King 
Philip's war, no Indian was allowed to approach the towns and 
the first Wednesday of every month was observed by public 
appointment as a day of humiliation and prayer, '' in view of 
these alarms and troubles." About this time the inhabitants of 
Rye fortified a house for the safety of the town ; but the expect- 
ed attack never came. In 1673 when the Dutch came into pos- 
Beseion of New York, the Rye people were in constant fear of 
attack from their neighbors and for a year were kept in armed 
suspense till peace was signed with England and the Dutch 
evacuated their American possessions. In 1774 many citizens of 
Rye signed a petition protesting against British taxatioa Among 
them were five Merritts, but neither of the Thomases. When 
these men saw their names in print they became alarmed and 
published a sort of apology which drew forth the following 
patriotic appeal : 

" Americana No. 1. — To the knaves and fools in the town of 
Rye, and first the fools. What in the world could have put it in 
your heads that it was better to have your faces blackened and 
be negroes and beasts of burden for people in England than to 
live and die like your forefathers, in a state of freedom ? I 
really could not have believed that there had been so many asses 
in all America as there appears to be in your little paltry town. 
Instead of Rye Town, let it hereafter be called " Simple Town," 
it seems you are such geese as not to know when you are op- 
pressed and when you are not, etc.," (His. of Rye, p. 222.) 

In December, 1775, it is stated that the Tories of Westchester 
were unceasing in their efibrts to furnish supplies for the army 
at Boston, and complaints were made that the friends of liberty 
were few. If the Merritts were a fair sample of other families, 
this statement must be incorrect, for Thomas and his children 
were the only Loyalists out of a large family connection. Thom- 
as IV. must have been an old man when after the evacuation of 
Boston by the British, March 17, 1776, he and his family sought 
refuge in New Brunswick in 1778. After the battle of Lexing- 
ton, he was arrested, tried by the Whigs and barely escaped ^-^ 
death for his opinions. He was the eldest of thjfi^ orphan '^"fti^'i^jL^ 
brothers and a captain of militia. He died in f8?r in New ^^ 

Brunswick. He had lived on a farm between Bedford and Long 
Island Sound, called in those days " Mile End." Mr. Jedediah 
Merritt saw the house some years ago and brought away a 
photograph of it. Since then it has been destroyed by fire. 
Thomas and his two eldest sons, leaving the rest of the family 
on their farm, escaped to the loyal parts, where they entered the 
army. 

Shubacl, the second son, after the proclamation of peace, went 
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back to Rye, probably to see his wife, and when he was lodging 
opposite her father's house, he was surprised by a band of Whigs, 
and shot. After this event his father, and the rest of the family, 
sought refuge in New Brunswick (1783). It is interesting to 
note the acrimony with which Shubael is spoken of in the re- 
cords of Rye. They say, he was " neither cowboy, nor skinner ; 
but he was a man whom everybody feared," and " would shoot 
a man for the pleasure of it." They tell two thrilling tales, of 
how he pursued and shot a Frenchman, and an old man at the 
plough, whose son, a little boy at the time, afterwards avenged, 
his father's death ; these tales are not of a very • convincing 
nature ; but as I have no authority for contradicting them, we 
let them pass. A Mr. Mead states that Shubael was killed at 
White Plains. Nehemiah Merritt, the father of one of our 
honorary members, was a little boy at the time of the Rebellion, 
being about six years old. He has often told his son the story 
of how two British officers, having breakfasted at his father's 
house, bad just taken their departure, when some Americans 
came up and asked the little fellow which way they had gone ; 
he refused to tell ; so they lifted him up, and held him hanging 
down the well, threatening to let him drop if he did not give 
them the information they required; but he stoutly resisted 
their threats and would not answer. At last they released him, 
and gave up their useless persecution ; the boy, no doubt rejoiced 
over his victory. 

Now we come to Thomas V., who was bom in 1759. He 
was educated at Harvard College, and served in the Queen's 
Rangers as a cornet. He is mentioned (June 16th. 1779), 
in the History of Rye. " A party of Lieut-Col. Emmerick's 
Dragoons, consisting of a sargeant and twelve privates, under 
command of Lieut. Murison, with Cornet Merritt, took part of 
two rebel pickets at Byrom and Sherrard's Bridges, and brought 
off eighteen prisoners." (p. 259). 

" The Queen's Rangers was a partisan corps, raised originally 
in Connecticut and the vicinity of New York, numbering about 
500 men, all American Loyalists. About 1776 they were com- 
, manded by one Robert Rogers of New Hampshire," spoken of 
as " one of the most odious of all Americans of note," who had 
enlisted under the Royal Standard. As early as December, 
1776, the inhabitants of Westchester County complained bitterly 
to the convention * * * of their exposure and suffering 
from this source. ** They are in continual danger of being made 
prisoners, and having their farms and habitations plundered, by 
Robert Rogers' party. The suffering inhabitants of Westchester 
County are ravaged without restraint or remorse." (History of 
Rye, p. 245). When the Rangers were in South Carolina in 
1779 Thomas Merritt married Mary Hamilton, who came out 
from Ireland with her sister, Mrs. Emmett. They lost their first 
child, who was Thomas VI. 
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They then went to join the rest of the family in St. John, 
New Brunswick ; but afterwards moved to Upper Canada ; 
where their second son, William Hamilton, was born, whose 
public career is too well known to be dwelt upon in this paper. 
Thomas the VII. died in infancy, and I may mention that 
Thomas the VJII. thrives in St. Catharines, a sturdy youth of 
three years. Let us hope that he may follow in the footsteps of 
his forefathers, a type of staunch and loyal British subjects. 
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Six Nations Indians as United Empire I^oyalists. 

BY MR. EDWARD MARION CHADWICK, TORONTO. 

The United Empire Loyalists' Association of Ontario has very 
properly fixed narrow limits for its qualifications for member- 
ship, confining such membership to those who are actual des- 
cendants of the United Empire Loyalist immigrants. It has 
not, I believe, appeared very clear to some people why, when 
such special qualification for membership is required, the Asso- 
ciation has thought proper to admit to associate membership the 
whole of the Six Nations of the Grand River and Tyendinaga 
Reserves. Therefore it may be well to place on record some ex- 
planation of the action of the Association in this matter, not 
only in order to show that their course in associating the Six 
Nations with themselves is quite consistent, but also as a mat- 
ter of interest to recall important events in the history of this 
most interesting people at a critical period. It is the object of 
the Association to record, so as to preserve for all time, the facts 
and circumstances of the United Empire Loyalist immigration in- 
to Canada, an historical incident altogether unique and without 
parallel in known history. In the same way it is desirable to 
keep in memory the similar immigration of the Six Nations, 
which in fact occurred at the same time and under practically 
the same circumstances. When the American revolutionary 
war broke out, the influence of Sir William Johnson was very 
great with the Six Nations, and although he died at the moment 
of the breaking out of the revolution, his influence lived after 
him, not only maintained by his son Sir John Johnson and son- 
in-law Col. Guy Johnson, and the many friends whom he had 
gathered about him, but more especially by the famous warrior 
and chieftain, Joseph Brant (Thayendinegea), to whom, more than 
any other person, was undoubtedly owing the fact that the 
Mohawks, together with the greater number of the other five 
nations, remained steadfastly loyal to the Crown ; and not only 
that, but time and again they took the field to defend the Crown 
against the revolutionists. It would be beyond our present 
purpose to follow in detail the occasions and manner in which 
this service was rendered. But en passant it is impossible to 
pass over this period without referring to the so-called massacre 
of Wyoming, because that is the principal one of several oc- 
casions in which Americans, as probably all historians now agree, 
grossly and shamefully misrepresented the actions of the Six 
Nations, which was done for the purpose of such misrepresenta- 
tions being circulated through the courts of Europe with the 
object of discrediting the King of England and his officers, both 
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•civil and military. The massacre of Wyoming as it has been 
represented in history never in fact occurred. The story which 
has been related ander that name is in reality founded upon 
another incident, widely different both in character and in de- 
^ree. It is no doubt the fact that the war was waged on both 
sides with a spirit of bitterness which led to acts and reprisals 
which modern opinion and the customs of modern warfare dis- 
-approve, but which in those times were regarded as little more 
than ordinary incidents of war. Although at that time the Six 
Nations had made a very considerable advance in the direction 
of civilization, having of themselves made such advance far be- 
yond that of any other Indian people, nevertheless their pro- 
gress and civilization had not been such as to entirely obliterate 
the customs and notions of war which had prevailed for long 
<3enturies, and which still in the fullest degree prevailed with all 
the surrounding Indian nations. It was natural therefore to 
expect that the Indians would, without any sense of impropriety, 
<;ommit what we would now consider as excesses, in dealing with 
an enemy, more especially when white men did the same, as fre- 
-quently happened. 

In the year 1779 the United States Congress passed a reso- 
lution directing the Commander-in-Chief of their Army 
•(Washington) to take the most effectual meaus for ** protecting 
the inhabitants " of the frontiers and " chastising the Indians 
for their continued depredations," as it was expressed, and it 
was thereupon determined to put this resolve in execution by 
•carrying the war into the more populous country of the Six 
Nations ; to cut off" their settlements, destroy their crops, and 
inflict upon them every other mischief which time and circum- 
stances would permit (Stone's Life of Brant). The populous 
country indicated may be in a general way described as the 
Mohawk and Genesee Valleys. These districts were undoubted- 
ly largely composed of forests, but not altogether so, because, as 
we learn from an oflScial letter or report from Col. Qausevoort 
to General Sullivan, the Indians, or at least those against whom 
'Qansevoort was employed to operate, " lived much better than 
most of the Mohawk River farmers ; their houses were verj'^ 
well furnished with all necessary household utensils ; great 
plenty of com, several horses, cows, and waggons.'' From other 
sources of information it appears that they had several towns 
and many large villages, laid out with a considerable degree of 
regularity. They had framed houses, some of them well 
finished, having chimneys, and being painted. Stone's Life of 
Brant describes them as having acquired some of the arts, and 
enjoying many of the comforts of civilized life, and possessing 
<;ultivated fields and orchards of great productiveness. He 
mentions their having abundance of apples, besides pears and 
peaches, and a great variety of vegetables. The army which was 
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to destroy them was prepared with great deliberation and com- 
pleteaess, and was about 8000 strong, including a strong force 
of artillery. It was commanded by General Sullivan. To meet 
this attack the Six Nations were only able to muster a force es- 
timated by General Sullivan at 1500 including 200 whites, but 
which is otherwise, and with much more probability, stated to 
have consisted, whites and Indians together, of a total of 800 ; 
in either case quite inadequate to make any effective stand 
against the overwhelming force brought against them, and ac- 
companied by artillery, of which the defenders had none. Not- 
withstanding the disparity of numbers, they made a courageous 
and stubborn, but hopeless, resistance. The result was that the 
Indians, men, women, and children, were driven step by step 
and day by day through their country in the direction 
of Niagara. The nature of the proceedings of the American 
army, may be learned from such incidents as the following. 
On the 2nd of September they encamped at Catharine's 
town, an Indian village named after a celebrated Indian 
woman, Catharine Monture, (who is said to have been 
slain by Sullivan's men). This place was entirely destroyed on 
the following day, together with corn fields and orchards. The 
houses, thirty in number, were burnt. It is said that some offi- 
cers of rank in the American army protested against the wanton 
destruction of fruit trees as discreditable to American soldiers, 
but in vain. Sullivan is reported to have said, "The Indians 
shall see that there is malice enough in our hearts to destroy 
everything that contributes to their support." On the 4th the 
army destroyed a small scattered settlement of eight houses. 
Two days after they reached the more considerable town of 
Kendaia, containing about twenty houses neatly built and well 
finished. These were reduced to ashes, and the army spent 
nearly a day in destroying the fields of com and fruit trees. 
Of these there were great abundance and many of them appear- 
ed to be very ancient. Thus was begun the campaign, which 
was prosecuted in the same style and (quoting again from 
Stone) " the whole country was swept as with the besom of 
destruction ; " " the axe and the torch soon transformed the 
whole of that beautiful region from the character of a garden 
to a scene of dreary and sickening desolation." There is no 
need for us to follow the whole course of the army ; it was 
simply a repetition from day to day of what we have already 
mentioned. Forty Indian towns, the largest containing 128 
houses, were destroyed ; corn gathered and ungathered to the 
amount of 160,000 bushels shared the same fate ; the fruit 
trees were cut down ; and the Indians were hunted like wild 
beasts until neither house nor fruit tree nor field of corn nor in- 
habitant remained in the whole country. So numerous were the 
fruit trees that in one orchard 1,500 were cut down. All this is 
founded on General Sullivan's official report. 
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It was this devastation of their country which led to the Six 
Nations throwing in their lot with the migration of Loyalists 
which the U. E. L. Association exists to commemorate. A body of 
Mohawks under Chief Deseronto, whose name is now borne by a 
flourishing town on the Bay of Quinte, crossed the lake and 
established themselves in the locality afterwards called the 
Tyendiuaga Reserve. At a later date Brant selected and pro- 
cured from the Government a location on the Grand River, and 
thither the greater part of the Nations migrated. Some, how- 
ever, remained in the State of New York, but the settlement on 
the Grand River comprised what may be termed the headquarters 
of the Six Nations Confederacy, for the principal hereditary 
chiefs took part in it, and established the Great Council in their 
new country, where it has ever since continued. As settlers in 
Upper Canada the Indians have had their part, such as has been 
practicable for their condition, in converting the wilderness of 
forest into a prosperous country ; and their part in our history 
has not been confined to peaceful progress, but it is to be borne 
in mind to their honour that when the War of 1812 threatened 
Upper Canada with extinction as a part of the British Empire, 
the Six Nations stood shoulder to shoulder with the other U. E. 
Loyalists and their descendants in resisting the attacks of the 
enemy, rendering valuable service, which they did more especially 
on the two occasions of Queenston Heights and Beaver Dam ; at 
the former they contributed in no small degree to the important 
victory then obtained ; and the other, which was one of the most 
brilliant military exploits recorded in history, has been epigram - 
matically stated to have been accomplished by " Kerr's Mohawks 
and Fitzgibbon's impudence/' 
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Sketch of the Bruce Family. 

BY MRS. CHARLOTTE BRUCE CAREY, TORONTO. 

Alexander Bruce, a soldier of fortune, left Scotland about 1745, 
and settled in New York, marrying Margaret, daughter of Cor- 
nelius O'Sullivan. When the rebellion broke out, he, along with 
his eldest son, William, joined the King's Royal Regiment. After 
the war, and when the troops were disbanded, they came to Can- 
ada in 1784, and settled in Cornwall, which, as is well-known, is 
the earliest settled town in what is now Ontario. There still 
stands on lot 14, on the south side of First Street, Cornwall, the 
remains of the first frame house erected in that town, which was 
owned by Alexander Bruce. He must have died shortly after 
coming to Canada, as the deeds of land granted were drawn in 
the names of his widow, his two sons and his two daughters. 

The Bruces do not seem to have suffered the reverses of for- 
tune experienced by most of the Loyalists. There are in the arch- 
ives, records of money lent by the widow of Alexander Bruce to 
James Chewett, afterwards Surveyor- General of Upper Canada. 
I have in my possession, as have other members of the family, 
several pieces of china and furniture owned by her. She was a 
woman of great energy and ability, and although left a widow 
in those times of trouble and hardship, she managed her affairs 
so well that she not only kept her family in comfort, but she 
was able to render assistance to many of her less fortunate com- 
patriots. Many anecdotes are told of her indomitable, some 
might say, overbearing will. 

Of the two daughters of Alexander and Margaret Bruce, the 
elder, Margaret, married Donald McAuley, a prominent lumber 
merchant, and a captain in the Stormont militia. I have the 
portraits of Margaret Bruce and her husband, Donald McAuley, 
painted about the year 1800. Their eldest daughter married 
Alexander Macdonell, (Greenfield), Sheriff for the county of Pres- 
cott, and a member of the North- West Fur Company. There 
were also two sons, Dr. James McAuley and Wellington McAuley, 
barrister-at-law, both of whom died when comparatively young, 
that branch of the family thereby becoming extinct. 

Sarah Bruce, second daughter of Alexander and Margaret 
Bruce, married Mr. Van Koughnet, uncle of Col. Philip Van 
Koughnet. She had three daughters, Ann, Eve and Margaret. 
The eldest, Ann, married Solomon Chesley ; Eve married David 
Chesley, his brother, and Margaret died unmarried. 

This Solomon Chesley, whenquiteayoungboy, spent a great deal 
of his timeacross the river from Cornwall atthelndian village of St. 
Regis, Indians then, as now, possessing characteristics fascinating 
to the small boy. Not only the habits but also the language of 
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the Indians must have interested him, for at the time of the 
War of 1812, when an officer asked for an interpreter to the 
Indians, Solomon Chesley, then about sixteen years of age, was 
the only one who was able to act in that capacity. He acted as 
interpreter during the war; afterwards he was appointed Indian 
agent. He represented Cornwall in Parliament from the year 
1840-1846 ; was mayor of the same town in 1860 ; and afterwards 
was appointed head of the Indian Department at Ottawa. 

We now turn to another family, by the name of Alguire, living 
in New York State. We find them at the beginning of the revo- 
lution, taking different sides, the father fighting on the side of 
the British, the elder sons joining the revolutionary forces. 

In the spring of 1784 John Alguire, the father, came to Can- 
ada, accompanied by his wife and younger children, and settled 
in Cornwall. His daughter Mary married William, the elder son 
of Alexander Bruce. They had eleven children. 

Alexander and Duncan, the two eldest sons, were associated 
with their uncle, Donald McAuley, in the lumber business. Dr. 
William Bruce, lieutenant in the first Stormont militia, represent- 
ed Stormont in parliament during the years 1834 — 37. He is 
referred to in Judge Pringle's " History of the Eastern District " 
-as follows : " The names of the Hon. Philip^ Van Koughnet, the 
Hon. Archibald McLean, Donald ^neas McDonell, William 
Bruce and Alexander McLean will be remembered as those re- 
presentatives of the county (Stormont) and leaders in many a 
hard-fought political contest.'* I insert here a copy of a letter 
written by him to my father : 

"Toronto, March 17th, 1836. 

" My Dear Browne, — I received your letter this morning and I 
must say that nothing could have been more apropos. The 
Executive Council resigned on Saturday last, because His Excel- 
lency would not be advised by them. The whole six resigned, 
Tories and Radicals, and we " struck " as Paddy says, and will do 
no more business until we have a responsible Executive Council. 
The Speaker left the chair and no business was done until we 
received a reply to some addresses we passed to His Excellency. 
Yesterday the Speaker took the chair, and we have appointed a 
-committee to take into consideration the Governor's reply to our 
address. We have arrived at a period that will ever be remem- 
bered in Upper Canada. We are determined to ask for, and 
likewise determined to insist on what you say we must have, 
that is, a responsible Executive Council. This House must have 
the above, or we must be dissolved, or we will dissolve ourselves. 
We are at this moment passing an address to disapprove of the 
present Council, which I think will pass with a large majority. 
St. Patrick's Day, '36, a day long to be remembered in the Col- 
onies. We have expected dissolution for the last three days. 
You will be in suspense till you hear from me again. I will 
write you again to-morrow. Bruce. 
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" p. S.-!— Your friend, Park, is speaking now and a very good 
speaker he is. R" 

Sarah Bruce, my mother, second daughter of William Bruce^ 
married William Browne, land surveyor, a graduate of Dublin 
University, and Captain in the second Stormont militia, whose 
house was for years a haven for any Irishman coming to Cana- 
da without money or friends. The names of Dr. Bruce and 
Captain Browne do not appear in any of the engagements of '3T 
or '38, as they both died a few months previous to the outbreak. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter of William and Mary Bruce^ 
died unmarried. When she was about twelve years of age one 
of her American uncles, Alguire, paid a visit to Cornwall, with 
the object of adopting one of his sister's children, his own fami- 
ly all having married and left home. Of the five children then 
living, he chose Margaret, and although he offered every 
inducement, he returned to the United States alone. The fourth 
son of Alexander and Mary Bruce, John Strachan, godson of 
Bishop Strachan, was a land-surveyor, and held a commission 
in the Stormont militia. His widow is a descendant of a U.E. 
L. family named Wagner. She lives in Cornwall, with one 
widowed and one unmarried daughter still ; the only Bruces left 
in the original plac^ of settlement. His only son, Duncan, had 
lived for some years in the West. His youngest daughter,. 
Amelia, is the wife of Dr. MacCallum, Professor in Toronto Uni- 
versity. George, fifth son, was also a land-surveyor He lived 
for some years in Kingston, and was in early life a close friend 
of the late Sir John A. Macdonald. His eldest son, George, died 
fighting for the cause of the North in the American Civil War. 
• The younger son is a clergyman in the Western States. Char- 
lotte, the eighth child of William Bruce, married John Browne, & 
son of my father, by his first wifv^. Eventually, .John 
Browne and his family went to the United States, and be- 
came American citizens. Cecilia, ninth child of William Bruce,, 
married Isaac Read, of the Reads of Augusta, County of Leeds, U. 
E. Loyalists. An account of this family is given in Leavitt's 
History of Leeds and Grenville. Cecilia was born on the same 
day as Queen Victoria, 24th of May 1819, and died in the sum- 
mer of 1899. Her eldest daughter married Henry J. Arnold, a 
descendant of Benedict Arnold. Robert, the youngest son of 
William and Mary Bruce, was drowned in the St. Lawrence 
River, west of Cornwall ; and Mary, the youngest daughter, died 
in childhood. 

The Alguires were a prolific race, and since I have been look- 
ing over the records, I find that my Alguire ancestor was 
accompanied to Cornwall by two brothers, who settled further 
west. One of their descendants. Dr. Alguire, is the present 
Mayor of Cornwall. 

The Bruce Arms : — Or, a sal tire and chief gu., on a canton arg. 
a lion rampant az. Crest, a lion passant az. Motto, Fuimus. 
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The Q-srman U.E. Loyalists of the County of Dundas, 
Ontario —Part I. 

BY ALEXANDER CLARK CASSELMAN, TORONTO. 

On both banks of the Rhine where it is joined by the Neckar, 
is a large district about 3,500 square miles in extent, that from 
the Middle Ages to the beginning of this century was known as 
the Palatinate, and whose people were called Palatines. Its 
■capital was Heidelburg, and within its borders were the cities of 
Mayence, Spires, Mannheim and Worms, all names famous in 
history. 

Situated as this Garden of Europe was, near to Wittenburg 
And Geneva, its inhabitants soon embraced the Reformed faith. 
Some became followers of Calvin, and some of Luther. The 
Electors or rulers of the Palatinate for many years were Protest- 
tints, but in 1690, the Elector, John William, a devoted adherent 
of the Roman Church, tried to bring his people back to the old 
faith. 

From its position the Palatinate became both the cause and 
the theatre of that long war between Louis XIV. of France and 
nearly the rest of Europe. Louis wished to fulfil the desire and 
^ream of every French ruler, — -to make the Rhine the eastern 
boundary of France. Turenne, Louis' general, laid waste the 
Palatinate to the west bank of the Rhine. Two Electors, unable 
to bear such oppression, died of broken hearts. Louis claimed 
the Palatinate for his brother Philip. The League of Augsburg 
was formed against him, the soul of the combination being William, 
Prince of Orange. In this war Louis' generals again overran the 
Palatinate to chastise its people for receiving kindly the French 
Protestants who left France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. General Montclas, accordingly, gave the people three 
days to leave their homes. The villages and towns were burned, 
the castles and churches destroyed, the ashes of the Emperors in the 
tombs at Spires were scattered to the winds. Many of the people 
perished of hunger, but as Macaulay says, " Enough survived to 
^11 the towns of Europe with beggars who had once been pros- 
perous shopkeepers and farmers." The ruins, softened by time, 
«till remain as reminders of Louis' wrath, and as a warning to 
JFrance that a United Germany shall never permit the like to 
occur again. 

This blow, although hard for the Palatines to bear, was really 
the means of their deliverance. For while Louis was thus 
seeking a personal vengeance, William had become firmly seated 
on the throne of England ; and thus he brought in opposition to 
France the power that was to emancipate Europe, destroy the 
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fleets of France and drive her armies from every continent. 
Once more, during the War of the Spanish Succession, the 
Palatinate was despoiled. But, in this instance, the greatest 
^neral the world ever saw, taught, not only the French, but the 
people of Europe, that France was not invincible. To Marl- 
borough belongs the credit of making Britain feared by the 
sovereigns of the continent, and showing the oppressed that there 
they might find an asylum. During the time when he was all- 
powerful in England, was passed the Naturalization Act under 
which refugees from France and other countries found a home in 
England or its colonies. 

In the spring of 1708, fifty-two Palatines, led by their 
Lutheran minister, Joshua Kockerthal, landed in England, and 
petitioned to be sent to America. The Board of Trade recom- 
mended " that they be settled on the Hudson Biver, in the Prov- 
ince of New York, where they may be useful, particularly in 
the production of naval stores, and as a frontier against the 
French and Indians." It was further recommended " that they 
be given agricultural tools and be sent out with Lord Lovelace, 
the recently appointed Governor of New York." They arrived 
there in due time and were located at Quassaick Creek, just 
where the City of Newburg now stands, a name which is pro- 
bably a perpetuation of the name of the then reigning house of 
Newburg of the Palatinate. 

About May, 1709, large numbers of people came down the 
Rhine to Rotterdam on tlieir way to London. They came in such 
numbers and so penniless that the people of Rotterdam were put 
to straits to supply them with the necessaries of life. 

The British ministry consented to receive 5,000 of them, and 
to provide means for their transportation. Others followed 
rapidly, and by June the number in London reached 7,000. 
There was apparently no cessation to the stream of people. The 
English became alarmed. Queen Anne and the Government 
tried to stop them. Men were sent to Holland and up the Rhine 
to turn them back. The Elector Palatine, John William, tried to 
keep his subjects. All these efforts were in a measure unavail- 
ing, and not until October, when the number in England had 
reached about 15,000 did this strange emigration cease. 

Why so large a number of people, devotedly attached by 
nature to their homes, should leave their country to seek new 
domiciles — they scarcely knew where — is a question that histor- 
ians have tried to answer. Few migrations parallel it in the 
history of civilization. It is conceded that it was not due to 
any single cause, but to a coincidence of causes. The events in 
the history of Europe just touched upon, throw some light upon 
the reasons for this peculiar movement. The persistent religious 
persecution; the despoiling of their country by the French ; the 
remarkably severe winter just passed, all combined to weaken 
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the ties that bound the Palatine to the Fatherland ; while from 
beyond seas came the encouraging messages of compatriots who 
had already established happy homes in America. At this very 
juncture when all seemed so hopeless in the Palatinate, devas- 
tated as it was by war and winter, the land-holding proprietors 
who were seeking to people America, showed extraordinary zeal 
and activity ; and assisted by their agents in Germany convinced 
the Palatines that better things "awaited them under the British 
flag across the Atlantic. Till now there had been no escape from 
oppression, however severe. But Marlborough had made Eng- 
land respected on the Continent ; Marlborough had made Eng- 
land loved in the Palatinate ; and when in 1709 the Naturaliza- 
tion Act was passed by the English Parliament, it came as an 
invitation to the helpless Palatines, and they responded by a 
migration unique in the history of nations. 

The question that now confronted the Queen, the ministry, 
and, in fact, the best men of the Kingdom was what to do with 
this large addition to the population. It was a new problem ! 
It was fortunate for these poor people that their general de- 
meanor and their devotion to the Protestant relifi;ion had enlisted 
the active personal sympathy of not only "Good Queen Anne,'* and 
the mighty Marlborough, but also of the cultured Sunderland, of 
the cautious Godolphin, and of the fearless and the broad-minded 
Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. For their present subsist- 
ence the Queen allowed them nine pence a day, and she ordered 
army tents to be supplied to them from the Tower. Warehouses 
not in use were given over by their owners as shelters. By the 
command of the Queen collections were taken up for their bene- 
fit in the churches throughout the land. After some days* deli- 
berations, the Board of Trade resolved to settle some of the 
Palatines within the Kingdom. Accordingly a bounty of £5 a 
head was offered to parishes that would receive and settle the 
foreigners. While many were accepted on these terms because 
they were clever artisans, and, doubtless, became in a generation 
or two absorbed in the English population, — a large number of 
those thus accepted merely because of the bounty were soon vir- 
tually compelled to return to Blackheath. An attempt to settle 
600 in the Scilly Islands resulted in failure, costing nearly 
£1,500. A contract to place 500 on Barbadoea in the West 
Indies was apparently not carried out. Ireland absorbed 3,800 
of them who formed prosperous settlements in Munster. The 
Carolinas received 100 families. Death claimed 1,000 on Black- 
heath ; about 800 were returned to their homes ; and many en- 
listed in the English army. While they thus appeared as clay 
in the potter's hand, there is no doubt that the unanimous desire 
of these exiled people was to reach America. 

And strangely enough a complete solution to the problem was 
not to be given by the consensus of the intelligence and Chris- 
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tian devotion of England. It so happened that about this time 
the four Mohawk chiefs that form the subject of one of Addison's 
pleasantest papers were in London under the guidance of Peter 
Schuyler and Col. Nicholson ; and in their sight-seeing tour they 
were taken to see the foreigners at Blackheath. 

Touched by their misery but more probably eager to appear 
generous, they invited the Palatines to America, and gave the 
Queen a grant of land on the Schoharie for their benefit. 

The idea of sending them to America was favored by Robert 
Hunter who was coming out as Governor of New York. Ten 
ships with 3,200 Palatines on board set sail in March, 1710 ; 
nine of them reached New York in June and July, with a loss 
of 470 lives. One ship was wrecked on Long Island. This 
incident gave rise to the legend that the ship, lured on shore by 
false beacons, was robbed and burnt by pirates and all on board 
killed. A light is said to be sometimes seen from the eastern 
part of the Island, which, from its fancied resemblance to a 
burning ship is called the Palatine light or the Palatine ship. 
This furnished Whittier a theme for one of his poems : — 

" Leagues north, as fly the gull and auk, 
Point Judith watches with eye of hawk ; 
Leagues south thy beacon flames, Montauk ! 

There, circling ever their narrow range, 

Quaint tradition and legend strange 

Live on unchallenged, and know no change. 

And old men mending their nets of twinei 
Talk together of dream and sign. 
Talk of the lost ship Palatine, — 

The ship that a hundred years before, 
Freighted deep with its goodly store. 
In the gales of the equinox went ashore. 

The eager islanders one by one 

Counted the shots of her signal gun. 

And heard the crash when she drove right on ! 

Into the teeth of death she sped ; 
<May God forgive the hands that fed 
The false lights over the rocky head !) 



Down swooped the wreckers, like birds of prey 
Tearing the heart of the ship away. 
And the dead had never a word to say. 

And then, with ghastly shimmer and shine 
Over the rocks and the seething brine. 
They burned the wreck of the Palatine ! 
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But the year went round, and when once more 
Along their foam-white curves of shore 
They heard the line-storm rave and roar, 

Behold ! again, with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine. 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine. 

Do the elements subtle reflections give ? 
Do pictures of all ages live 
On Nature's infinite negative, 

Which, half in sport, in malice half, 

She shows at times, with shudder or laugh, 

Phantom and shadow in photograph ? 

For still, on many a moonless night. 

From Kingston Head and from Montauk light 

The spectre kindles and burns in sight. 

Now low and dim, now clear and higher 
Leaps up the terrible Ghost of Fire, 
Then, slowly sinking, the flames expire. 

And the wise Sound skippers, though skies be fine, 
Reef their sails when they see the sign 
Of the blazing wreck of th£ Palatine ! 

Before the various vicissitudes of fortune that befel the new- 
comers in America are recounted a quotation from an admirable 
history of " The German Exodus to England " by Mr. F. R. 
Diffenderfer, of Lancaster, Pa., will form a fitting close to their 
history in England. " From first to last and during every stage 
of its progress, this remarkable episode proved a very costly 
affair to the British Government. The records are still acces- 
sible, and from them we learn the total cost was £135,775. 
Here we have more than half a million dollars, paid out at a. 
period when England was not so rich as she is now, and at a 
time too when she was engaged in costly foreign wars, and when 
money was worth much more than it is to-day. * * * AH 
Germans, and more especially we Americans of German origin, 
owe a heavy debt of gratitude to Great Britain, the Government 
as well as her individual citizens for what they did for those 
forlorn and distressed Palatines." It is exceedingly gratifying^ 
to find a citizen of the United States giving due credit to the 
power that expended men and treasure to elevate and free the 
people of all countries. 

It was from this New York colony that the German U.E. Loy^ 
alists of the counties of Dundas and Stormont are descended. 
There were some additions to the colony from Germany from 
this time till 1774, but they were of an individual character. 
No U. E. Loyalists from any other German source ever came to 
these counties. It has been the prevalent error both of historians 
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and of the people to believe that the founders of these counties- 
were the descendants of the Hollanders who were the original 
owners of New Netherlands (now New York). There is scarcely 
a name of Dutch origin on the roll of the King's Royal Regiment 
of New York. In fact, nearly all the Hollanders of the Hudson 
were rebels. 

The survivors of the Atlantic voyage were domiciled at Nut- 
tan Island for five months, until lands could be surveyed for 
them. Before they left for their new homes eighty-four orphan 
children were apprenticed to the people of New York. It was^ 
the intention of Gov. Hunter to employ the Palatines in produc- 
ing tar from the pine for the use of the British navy. There 
was very little pine near the Schoharie and the Mohawk, so the^ 
governor bought 6000 acres of land from Robert Livingstone on 
the east side of the Hudson river and placed some of the refugees 
there, and some on the west side on 600 acres of crown lands — 
possibly because both these sites were nearer New York. Huts 
were built and next spring some commenced the production of 
tar, while 105, or one-sixth of the levy from the whole province^ 
enlisted for service against the French in Canada. The invasion 
was a failure owing to the loss of the British fleet under Sir 
Hovenden Walker in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; consequently 
the land troops did not march beyond Albany. 

During the summer the Palatines began to murmur, and after 
a time quit work. They had got the idea that they were to be 
made slaves and were not to be allowed to till the soil. Their 
excuses were, bad food, poor clothing, and no pay for their mili- 
tary service. Moreover they found that the land was unfit for 
cultivation. Governor Hunter came and pacified them ; they 
agreed to fulfil the contract they had entered into. He had na 
sooner gone than the discontent manifested itself more plainly 
than ever. Hunter returned, sent for troops from Albany and 
disarmed the few that had arms. Under fear they returned to 
work and continued at it till winter. By the next spring the 
Governor, who had expended his private fortune in the mistaken 
idea that tar in paying quantities could be made from the north- 
ern pine, found that the government in England, now under 
Harley and St. John, would not countenance the projects of their 
predecessors nor recoup him for his expenditure of over £20,000^ 
There was nothing fco do but to abandon the tar project. The 
Palatines were informed that they would have to shift for them- 
selves, the Governor advising that they seek employment with 
farmers in New York and New Jersey to support their families 
until they be recalled to fulfil their contract. They were not ta 
be allowed to remove to any other province unless they wished 
to be treated as deserters — brought back and imprisoned. Not- 
withstanding these orders only a few stayed on the Livingstone 
manor. Thirty families moved south on some land they pur- 
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chased in fee from Henry Beekinan. There they founded the 
town of Rhinebeck which bears that name to-day. A few went 
to the " West Camp," the name of the settlement on the west 
side of the Hudson. The greater portion had their hearts set on 
the lands of the Schoharie, granted to them by Queen Anne. 
They waited patiently to hear from the seven deputies they had 
despatched secretly to look for lands there, to make arrangements 
with the Indians and to find out the best means of getting to 
what they called their " promised land.** The report was favor- 
able, so a small party in the winter of 1712-13 stole away and 
arrived in Schoharie, where they were to experience hardships 
and annoyances almost equal to those they had known in the 
Fatherland. Without food or shelter they must have perished 
but for the kindness of the Dutch at Albany and of the Indians 
who showed them where to find edible roots. In the spring a 
second party of about 100 families joined them. No sooner had 
they arrived in the valley than the Governor, soured by the fail- 
ure of his pet theory, for which the Palatines were in no way to 
blame, ordered them not to settle upon the land. From neces- 
sity they refused to obey. Then commenced the long fight with 
Schuyler, Livingstone, Wileman and Vroman, the large land- 
holders at Albany. For ten years the fight went on. Some 
bought their land, others became tenants and some moved to 
adjacent lands on the Mohawk. 

Since 1710 the emigrants from Germany had been going to 
Pennsylvania, no doubt because of the unfavorable reports from 
the New York colonies. In 1722, Sir William Keith, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, accompanied Governor Burnett, of New York, 
to Albany to meet the Indians in a great council. While there 
Governor Keith heard of the dissatisfaction of the Palatines. 
He knew their value as colonists and, being compassionate as 
well as politic, he invited all to settle on grants beside their 
German countrymen in Pennsylvania, where they would be 
accorded " freedom and justice.*' Fully two-thirds accepted the 
offer. This was their third migration. Is it any wonder that 
175,000 Germans of Pennsylvania, half the population in 1775, 
remained neutral or took the rebel side ? It may be put down 
as one of the mistakes of the British that they did not cultivate 
by kindly acts the friendship of those German settlers, and 
furnish them leaders in whom both Briton and German would 
bave confidence. This would have been comparatively easy, as 
subsequent events have proved. Many years after the struggle 
was over, hundreds of Germans in Pennsylvania, after a trial of 
republican government, found homes in Upper Canada, where 
they could enjoy the blessing of British institutions. 

But how fared those who remained on the Schoharie and the 
Mohawk ? For nearly forty years they were unmolested. Only 
those who know something of the thrift and energy of their 
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descendants in Eastern Ontario along the St. Lawrence, can form 
any idea of the progress made by their ancestors in the Mohawk 
Valley. Situated on the rich alluvial flats, the finest and most f er- 
tile lands in the Province, they soon became rich and prosperous. 
The gently sloping hills and winding river formed a picturesque 
scene that must have reminded them of their old home on the 
Rhine. 

But the spoiler of their vine-clad cottage in the Palatinate, 
finds them even in the Valley of the Hudson. England and 
France were soon to engage in the final struggle for the posses- 
sion of this continent* In November, 1767, Belletre with his 
French and Indians swept through the valley, and burned every 
barn and house on the north side of the Mohawk. The majority 
of the settlers saved their lives by crossing the river and enter- 
ing the fort, but 40 were killed and more than 100 carried 
away as prisoners. The south side was visited next year by 
another war party. In this raid fewer were killed but the des- 
truction of property was as great. 

It was fortunate for Britain that a man of the ability and in- 
tegrity of Sir William Johnson lived on the Mohawk. He 
secured and retained the good will and devotion not only of the 
Indians but also of the Palatines. 

After Canada was taken by the British, quietness and hap- 
piness reigned on the Mohawk for twelve years. But there 
were signs of the coming storm that was to devastate this beau- 
tiful valley, and again drive the Palatines from their homes 
when the fortune of war went against them. 

United States writers with characteristic unfairness have 
hinted that if he had lived, Sir William would have sided with 
the rebels. Sabine hints that he committed suicide rather than 
take the Loyalist side. It was wholly due to Sir William that 
Northern New York produced more Loyalists than any other 
similar section in the thirteen colonies. Again, it may be said 
that it was owing to the apathy of his son, Sir John, in the 
early days o£ the struggle, that the rebels gained an advantage 
around Albany, tha,t was never recovered. 

The Palatines were divided in their opinions but the majority 
were loyal. For years the enemies of Britain were busy sowing 
the seeds of dissension among them. A few years previous to 
the war, Sir William settled on his estate about 500 Scotch 
emigrants, a large number of whom were Roman Catholics of 
the Clan MacDonell. The enemies of Sir William went among 
the Palatines and told them that it was the intention to use the 
Highlanders and the Indians to drive them from their lands. 
To some of the Palatines anyone not of the Reformed faith was 
hateful ; and by these the stories were believed, because the 
Highlanders when appearing in public, wore the full Highland 
dress, including dirk, pistols, and claymore. Many meetings 
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were held, yet little impression was made by the rebel emissaries 
in the settlements. The leaders of the Loyalists must be 
silenced. A bold stroke was resolved upon. In December, 1775, 
Philip Schuyler with 4,000 New England troops was sent to 
disarm the Loyalists on the Mohawk, and to exact assurances of 
neutrality from Sir John Johnson and his friends. Sir John 
granted everything ; arms were given up, and he agreed not to 
leave the county if his property and that of his friends were 
not touched. Some Palatines and Highlanders were taken as 
hostages and sent to Connecticut. Although Schuyler got all he 
asked for, still the rebels must be fed in a way that would not 
cost them anything. Under pretence that all arms were not 
given up since the Highlanders kept their dirks, he declared the 
agreement broken and gave free license to his followers to 
plunder. The cattle, horses, pigs and poultry needed, belonging 
to the Loyalists, were taken ; the church was looted, the vault 
•containing the remains of Sir William Johnson broken open and 
his lead casket stolen and melted into bullets. For this Schuy- 
ler received the thanks of Congress ! 

Thus in direct violation of a solemn agreement was the des- 
truction of property on the Mohawk begun by the rebels. Could 
the authors of such outrages expect any mercy from Sir John 
Johnson, from John Butler and his son, Walter Butler, and their 
followers when they swept down on this valley again and again 
during the war, when they returned to their old homes 
«imply to despoil the spoilers now in possession ? 

Sir John, after being subjected to petty annoyances all winter, 
heard from his friends in Albany that Schuyler intended to re- 
lease him from his parole, and at the same time take him 
prisoner. Losing no time, he hurriedly buried his papers; 
and, trusting to a negro servant to bury his plate, gathered about 
200 followers and started by an unfrequented route to Montreal. 
They arrived there during the last week of June, the day after 
the city, recently evacuated by the rebel invaders, was entered 
by Sir Guy Carleton. On the journey they had suffered severely 
from hunger, as they could not in their haste prepare supplies 
for nineteen days ; and so their principal food had been leeks 
And the young leaves of the beech. During the last days of the 
toilsome march many, from exhaustion, fell by the way ; the 
Indians of Caughnawaga were sent out to the rescue. All 
were brought in safe to Montreal. 

Properly to understand the hardships of the Loyalists on the 
Mohawk, it should be borne in mind that they knew of no safe 
means of escape. On the north, all Canada, except Quebec, was 
in possession of the rebels ; the continental armies controlled the 
old frequented highways leading to the British headquarters to 
the south. Imprisonment or death from hunger in the forest 
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was the only alternative for all that would not forsake their 
allegiance to their King. 

As soon as Sir John arrived in Montreal, scouts were sent out 
to the Mohawk to show the way to those who wished to come 
to Montreal and the British posts of Chambly and Ile-aux-Noix, 
on the Richelieu. 




Sir John Johnson. 

On July 7th Sir John Johnson was granted the privilege of 
raising a battalion from among his followers and the Loyalists 
around Johnstown on the Mohawk. This battalion was called 
the *' King's Royal Regiment of New York," or " The Royal 
Yorkers," or " Royal Greens." Recruiting went on, and in the 
fall the battalion was complete. In 1780 another battalion was 
formed. A very large number, in fact the majority of each of 
these battalions, were Palatines. Butler's Rangers, Jessup's 
Rangers and Rogers' Rangers also contained not a few Palatines. 
A very moderate estimate places the number of Palatines 
who served in the various corps and who settled in Dundas 
and adjoining counties at about 600. This does not include 
those refugees unfit for service, or those who would not 
enlist, or those who came here after the peace. It is an estimate 
of the able-bodied soldiers who survived the various campaigns of 
six years' border warfare and garrison duty at the several posts. 
How many lost their lives in the hazardous enterprises that the 
corps took part in, or how many died in prison or were hanged 
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as spies, is not known ; but the number must have been consider- 
able. 

Most of the officers were English or Scotch. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the Highlanders who had recently settled on 
the Mohawk had, before emigrating, seen active service in various 
grades in the British army. The Palatines had had no such 
military training. 

In the spring of 1784 the several regiments were settled upon 
the lands allotted to them along the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
from Charlottenburg in Glengarry to the Bay of Quinte. The 
future homes of these vigorous pioneers were not determined by 
chance. The Highlanders longed for a Highland settlement. 
The Scotch Presbyterians and the Palatine Lutherans and Pala- 
tine Presbyterians asked to be placed in separate communities 
where they might enjoy the consolations of their own religion. 
Accordingly in acceding to this petition the authorities with a 
wonderful foresight so arranged the several conflicting interests of 
nationality and religion that the utmost harmony has prevailed. 
The Highland Roman Catholics were placed farthest east beside 
their French co-religionists ; west of them the Scotch Presbyter- 
ians ; then the Palatines — some Lutherans, some Presbyterians, 
speaking a different language and forming a barrier between the 
English to the west and the Scotch and French to the east. 
Thus was laid the foundation of the Ontario that was yet to be, 
the common bond being the love of British institutions, which is 
as strong to-day in their descendants as it was in those who 
risked everything for a " United Empire " so that Britain should 
be the controlling power in America. 

The Palatines were not novices at clearing away the forest and 
bringing the land quickly under cultivation. If they had readily 
become the most serviceable and reliable of soldiers ; if cut off 
from home and family, they had under Sir John Johnson 
and the Butlers for seven years held the rebels at bay in Central 
New York and swept the country in raid after raid from Oswego 
to the borders of Pennsylvania — yet now they showed that they 
had not forgotten the arts of peace. They returned to the im- 
plements of husbandry and won in their new homes victories not 
less splendid than their triumphs amid the ruins of their old 
homes. They were aided for two years by supplies from the 
government and in the third year were not only self-sustaining 
but actually had grain for export. Although settled in the 
wilderness far from the centres of population, they knew some- 
thing of the advantages of older settlements. To acquire such 
advantages as soon as possible was their aim from the beginning. 

It is worthy of note that the first Protestant church in the 
Province of Canada was built by the Lutheran Palatines on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence about three miles below the present 
village of Morrisburg. It was commenced in 1789 and finished 
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the next year. The first pastor was Rev. Samuel Schwerdfeger, 
who alon^ with his family was imprisoned by the rebels for his 
persistence in exhorting his flock on the Mohawk to retain their 
allegiance to their king. 

To another paper must be left the rest of the story of the 
hardy Palatines, now after four migrations, hewing new homes 
for themselves out of the " primeval forests " of North America. 
The growth of the settlement, the individual experiences, the 
persistent and effective defence of their new homes against their 
invading enemy in 1813, their wise and loyal efforts for consti- 
tutional reform in 1837, all form important chapters in the 
development of that happy, prosperous, progressive and intelli- 
gent people that now enjoy and prize the privileges so dearly 
bought by their ancestors more than a hundred years ago. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer to some statements made recently 
about the U. E. Loyalists. An article on " The Loyalists of the 
American Revolution," appeared in the Quarterly Review for 
October, 1898*, and received notice in an annual publication of 
the library of our Provincial University. The editors of this 
publication are the Librarian and the Professor of History. 

Herein the statement is made that the U. E. Loyalists were 
" drawn from the official, professional and commercial classes " 
and that they were a " melancholy procession of ' weeping 
pilgrims '.*' To say that position or wealth or profession or any 
other selfish motive, determined the choice of the Loyalists is 
far from the truth, and we as a society should not allow it to go 
unchallenged. It was principle, not place, that caused their ad- 
herence to the old order of things. Loyalists were found among 
all classes, all occupations, all denominations, and all nationalities 
represented in the colonies. 

To refute the charge that it was the classes that remained 
loyal, your attention is directed to the Germans, Scotch, English 
and Irish of New York who were prosperous farmers and 
artisans on the Mohawk and who became in a short time again 
the prosperous farmers and artisans of the St. Lawrence and the 
Bay of Quinte. Moreover the U. E. Loyalists were not a " mel- 
ancholy procession of 'weeping pilgrims'," but a determined 
band of the most stout-hearted, upright, incorruptible people of 
the provinces, conscious of the righteousness of their choice, and 
relying on a faith in themselves that no adversity of fortune 
could shake. Does anyone, acquainted with the history of the 
country, believe that a nation like Canada had as a foundation 
" melancholy, weeping pilgrims " ? We do not hope for Ameri- 
can writers to say anything very praiseworthy of the U. K 
Loyalists, but from Canadians, holding prominent positions, 
which add effectiveness and respect to their opinion, we do ex- 
pect that they will, to say the least, be fair. 
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The (German U.E. Loyalists of the County ot Dundas, 
Ontajio.— Part II. 

BY ALEXANDER CLARK CASSELMAN, TORONTO. 

In the first paper on the German U.E. Loyalists of the County 
of Dundas, I described the exodus of their ancestors from the 
Palatinate in 1710, their stay in England, their voyage to 
Amei;ica, their settlement in the province of New York along 
the banks of the Hudson River, their secret migration to 
Schoharie, their trouble with the large-acred proprietors, their 
flight to Canada, and their enlistment in the King's Royal Regi- 
ment of New York, under Sir John Johnson. The disbandment 
of that regiment and the selection of their farms by lot at New 
Johnstown — now Cornwall — and their occupying these farms 
along the northern bank of the St. Lawrence have been briefly 
noticed. I now turn to a narration of their experiences in their 
new homes. 

When the Loyalists went to settle upon their land grants, they 
were given by the Government provisions and implements abso- 
lutely necessary to clear away the forest, build their houses, and 
put in their gift of seed grain. Clothing material and blankets had 
to be served out to them, as very little more than the clothing on 
their backs could be brought by their families from their old 
homes. 

In October, 1784, a muster of the settlers was held to enable 
the Government to learn how much progress had been made 
towards a permanent settlement, and to find out the quantity of 
necessary supplies required by each settlement. 

By this muster of the disbanded troops of the King's Royal 
Regiment of New York, we find the following returns from the 
townships settled by the German Palatines : — 

Men Women Children Servants Acres Cleared. 

Township No. 2 (Cornwall).... 215 87 214 i ioij4 

** ** 3 (Osnabruck) . . 50 7 14 4 30 

** ** 4 (Williamsburg) 93 33 76 i lOi^ 

" 5 (Matilda) 75 33 64 5 s^H 



433 160 368 II 2891^ 



The townships of Cornwall and Osnabruck are front or river 
townships in the County of Stormont, the other two are the 
front townships of the County of Dundas. I have included the 
two former townships because the greater number of the first 
settlers in them were German. Williamsburg and Matilda were 
wholly German. That in the short space of three months these 
early settlers had built habitations for themselves and cleared, as 
we see from the returns, about two-thirds of an acre of land for 
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each man is a remarkable record of their energy, activity and 
earnestness. Anyone acquainted with the heavy hardwood 
timber of the virgin forest alons^ the banks of the St. Lawrence 
will say there were few idle moments for those able to work. It 
must be borne in mind that an axe of a very clumsy pattern, and 
often of very poor material, was the principal implement, and 
that the rolling together of the timber, or logging, was done in 
most cases without the aid of horses. But these settlers were 
once farmers on the banks of the Mohawk, and had laid down 
the axe and the reaping hook of the husbandman for the sword 
and the musket of the soldier. They now returned to their 
former occupations, to lay the foundation of an empire north of 
the St. Lawrence as readily as they tried to preserve for the king 
those more populous portions south of that river. 

To depict the home life of these people is not necessary. It was 
exceedingly simple — from necessity; and if they were not always 
comfortable they were happy, and were cheered by the prospect 
that their industry would in time bring them consolation. The 
sama story of conquering the forest may be told of every U. E. 
Loyalist settlement in Canada. In the whole history of the 
colonization of a country can anything be more sublime than the 
soldier-farmers winning homes for themselv^es against the giants 
of the forest and the rigorousness of a severe climate ? The 
thought that should till each breast with pride at this time is 
that our ancestors accomplished this with a cheerfulness and 
enthusiasm that should be the guiding light — the inspiration 
of the people of Canada for all time. 

Active as they were in the duties and labors of their new 
homes they were not less interested in the affairs of the common- 
weal. In 1774 the British Parliament passed the Quebec Act. 
This was specially framed to suit the inhabitants of French 
origin in the newly-acquired colony of Canada. When the 
Loyalists settled in Canada in 1784 the authority for the 
government of the new subjects was vested in this Act. 
As the Act had been intended only for the French, it was partly 
inoperative with respect to the Loyalists along the St. Lawrence. 
The law was administered by military officers and was a kind of 
military rule from which all the harshness, usually implied there- 
by, was excluded. The executive officer of the county of Dundas 
was Captain Richard Duncan, a Scotchman, who before the war 
was for five years an ensign in the 55th Regiment. His home 
was at Mariatown, now a small collection of houses about a mile 
west of the present village of Morrisburg. It was founded by 
Capt. Duncan and named in honor of his daughter, Maria, who 
was said to be the most beautiful woman in the new settlement. 
From all that I can learn of Judge Duncan, as he was called, he 
was a kind-hearted and generous man, who dealt out the law of 
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right and justice, although nob strictly in accordance with the 
existing constitution. 

As the German settlers were deeply religious and generally 
industrious no serious cases of dispute arose. They had trial by 
jury, with sheriff and judge, and Mr. Croil in " Dundas " says that 
Mr. Richard Loucks, in whose tavern the court was held, had an 
account not only against the grand jury for liquor used in the 
court room, but also against the judge for brandy furnished for a 
supper given by him to the jurymen. Notwithstanding the con- 
geniality of judge and jury, some penalties were inflicted for 
misdemeanors. Minor offences were atoned for in the pillory, 
which adjoined the inn of Loucks. Extreme offences were pun- 
ished by banishment to the United States ! This, of course, was 
considered unusually severe and ranked next to the sentence of 
death. 

Although the geniality and generosity of the judge were un- 
bounded, it will be readily understood that the sturdy Loyalists, 
familiar as they were with representative institutions in the col- 
ony of New York, would soon strive for a more substantial form 
of government than that dispensed by a military officer, however 
efficient he might be. 

Just here allow me to correct an impression that many, even 
in Canada, have regarding the U. E. Loyalists. Their detractors 
say, because they risked their lives and all their worldly belong- 
ings for the sake of British connection and British supremacy, that 
they approved all the acts of George III. in relation to Ainerica, 
that their loyalty was a blind fidelity to flag and sovereign. 
This is one of the calumnies under which they labored. But if 
the descendants of their bitterest enemies have not wholly vindi- 
cated the Loyalists* action, they have materially softened their 
imputations. Among the Loyalists were many men, men of high 
ideals, of liberal culture and of the highest character who were 
the bitterest opponents of the oppressive and unwise acts of 
George III. Although they deplored the actions of the king they 
did not consider rebellion the proper means to rectify any existing 
error that the British had made with respect to them. This was 
the noble distinction between the Loyalists and the rebels. The 
Loyalists believed that constitutional means would furnish a 
more meritorious and more lasting method for redress of griev- 
ances than a resort to arms. There is no one but will admit that 
it required more courage to take up arms in defence of a govern- 
ment whose acts you cannot approve than to be a rebel. In a little 
more than fifty years in their new home the Loyalists had to face 
similar difficulties and similar oppression, and I am proud to say 
that they then resisted a resort to arms as strongly as when they 
had taken up arms in a righteous cause, that by the fortunes of 
war was destined to drive them from their comfortable homes to 
seek new ones in the unbroken wilderness. 

True to those principles of constitutional redress of^ievances, 
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the Loyalists of the County of Dundas, pointed out the civil diffi- 
culties under which they labored and greatly influenced the 
leorislation for the colony. In the state papers of this time we 
find in a petition of Sir John Johnson and other Loyalist sub- 
scribers to the king, dated April 11, 1785, several suggestions that 
were afterwards embodied in the Constitutional Act of 1791. 
After pointing out the hardships involved in the land tenure 
under the Quebec Act, they propose : (1) A district from Point 
au Baudet (Beaudette) westward, distinct from the province of 
Quebec ; (2) The division of the district into counties with Cat- 
araqui (now Kingston) as the metropolis. The petition closes 
with these words, " Your petitioners implore your Majesty that 
the blessing of British laws and British government and an ex- 
emption from the French tenures may be extended to the afore- 
said settlements." 

The British officials were slow to move and other petitions 
followed the next year. One was sent from New Johnstown 
{Cornwall) dated Dec. 2, 1786 ; one from New Oswegatchie (Pres- 
cott) dated Nov. 16, 1786, and one from Cataraqui (Kingston). 

In the following year, on June 13, another petition was for- 
warded to the British Government, praying for the same as in 
the last petitions, and in addition : 1. For English tenure of 
lands. 2. For assistance in establishing churches of England 
and Scotland. 3. For assistance to establish a school in each 
district. 4. For a prohibition of pot and pearl ashes from Ver- 
mont as leading to an illicit trade with the United States, and 
for a bounty on these articles and hemp. 5. For a loan of three 
months' provisions. 6. For clothing to the distressed. 7.. For 
the speedy running of the division lines of the townships. 8. 
For a post road from Montreal to Cataraqui, and for post offices at 
New Johnstown, New Oswegatchie and Cataraqui. 9. For a pas- 
sage from the head of the Bay of Quints, through to Lake Huron 
for the Indian trade. 10. That three places may be pitched upon 
between River Baudet and Cataraqui to receive grain from the 
settlers. 11. That the commissioners on claims would visit New 
Johnstown, New Oswegatchie and Cataraqui, the general poverty 
of the settlers preventing them from pressing their claims at 
Montreal and Quebec. 12. That the use of canal locks be con- 
firmed to them and that in respect to lands they be put on an 
equal footing with the 84th Regiment. 

It should be understood that nearly all the population of 
what is now Ontario was east of what is now Belleville, except 
a small settlement at Niagara. If the proper significance is at- 
tached to these petitions, there is thrown on the thoughts and 
character of the people, a side light that beautifully illumines 
this page of our history. They show that the people had in 
them the instincts of popular government and were not the serfs 
of any government or king. They prove that the grand prin- 
ciple they had fought for was right. Patience and pressure by 
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constitutional methods will bring about better results than a 
resort to arms. The answer to these petitions was the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791. This Act gave to Upper Canada a more 
liberal and popular form of government than possessed by Eng- 
land at the time, and fully as liberal as that in any of the 
boasted democracies of the United States. There were some 
clauses in this Act that caused a great deal of trouble in after 
years, notably the provision for the clergy, and the creation of 
an irresponsible upper chamber. We see from these petitions 
that the word Protestant in the Act meant Church of Scotland, 
as well as Church of England. With all the defects in the Act, 
as we see it now, considering the state of the country, and the 
absence of precedents, it would not be easy to suggest much im- 
provement. The qualification for voters was extremely liberal. 
They must be British subjects of the full age of 21 years, and 
possessed of lands of the yearly value of forty shillings sterling 
or upwards within the county. In towns the yearly value for 
qualification was five pounds. 

Under the Constitutional Act the inhabitants of the County 
of Dundas were happy. Their industry was amply rewarded by 
good crops from lands that are as suited to mixed farming as any 
on the continent. Mills for grinding grain and sawing lumber 
by power from water and wind were built at convenient places^ 
on the river bank. Although .there were no factories for 
making cloth from wool, flax ,and hemp until many years after 
the beginning of the century, this deficiency was supplied by 
the handiwork of the women, who, with the rudest hand tools, 
carded, spun, and wove the various materials into substantial 
cloth for clothing and household uses. More than one member 
attended the sessions of the Legislature at Newark and York in 
a suit of clothes wholly manufactured in his own home. 

The rural simplicity and quietness of the county was some- 
what disturbed during the War of 1812-15. Many of the inhabi- 
tants enlisted in the active colonial corps and took part in the 
famous actions of that war. The principal duty however of the 
militia of the County of Dundas was to guard the convoys of 
boats or wagons passing up the river to supply the forts at 
Prescott, Kingston, Niagara and York. This was no sinecure as 
all stores and ammunition had to pass in sight of the United 
States troops ready to seize them, had they not been securely 
guarded. Although many were the attempts only on one oc- 
casion was the guard surprised and overpowered and the sup- 
plies taken. Some of the^e encounters were desperate, and for 
the numbers engaged might be dignified by the name of battle. 

Mr. Hough, the historian of St. Lawrence County in New 
York State, says — ** The early settlers on the south bank of the 
river were indebted in an especial manner to their Canadian 
neighbors for many kindnesses which relieved them from those 
extremities that settlers of other parts less favorably^ situated 
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endured. When the war broke out, each became suapicious of 
the other. The visits ceased for about a year, and by some 
means were renewed, but always at night and in secretw There 
was one Canadian who thought this visiting -wrong, and when 
called upon to sustain the interest to his king, felt the old-time 
spirit return. Although a very kind-hearted man and strongly 
attached by ties of friendship to his American neighbors, he 
sternly refused all renewals of acquaintance, from a sense of 
duty, and discountenanced it among his neighbors. One evening 
an inhabitant of the south shore resolved to attempt to conquer 
this spmt by kindness and boldly visited his house as had been 
his custom. Finding him absent at a neighbor's, the American 
followed him, and warmly saluted him with a cordial grasp of 
the hand, and friendly chiding, for so long and so obstinately 
withstanding the claims of friendship. This appeal to the heart 
outweighed the decision of the head, and the salutation was, 
after a moment's hesitation, returned with a cordiality that 
showed him sensible of the truth, that man is by nature a social 
being, and intended to live by the side of his neighbors. Peace 
was thus declared along this frontier long before the fact was 
established by diplomatists.*' 

During the three years war the most momentous event in 
which the Dundas militia bore a part was the battle of Crysler s 
Farm. In October, 1813, an invading army of the enemy about 
10,000 strong assembled at Sackett's Harbor with the intention 
of taking Kingston and other posts on the river and proceeding 
to Montreal to co-operate with another army moving against that 
city by the Lake Champlain route. The season was well ad- 
vanced before this large army under the command of General 
James Wilkinson, was prepared to move. Kingston was well 
guarded, so it was decided to pass it and invest Montreal. They 
passed down the river in about 800 boats and were not seriously 
interfered with till the County of Dundas was reached. Here 
the old soldiers of Sir John Johnson and their sons lined the 
banks of the river and with their muskets seriously annoyed the 
invaders in their closely-packed boats. So vexing and worrying 
had this become that the flotilla had to halt, and a detachment 
was landed and sent down the north bank to clear the way to 
• insure the safe passage of the boats. This so checked the advance 
of the enemy that Col. Morrison, with a corps of observation of 
750 men from Kingston had time to overtake them at Lot No. 
12 in the township of Williamsburg. Here on Nov. 11th, 1813, 
the British and Canadians, assisted by the Dundas Militia, all 
under the command of Morrison, aided by Col. Harvey, in all 
about 1,200 men, attacked the rear guard of Wilkinson's army 
of about 5,000 men, under General Boyd, well-equipped with 
cavalry and cannon, and utterly defeated it. The loss of the 
Americans, according to their despatch, was 102 killed and 237 
wounded. The loss of the British and Canadians was 24 killed 
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and 221 wounded.'^ This was the best-fought battle of the whole 
war. The Americans retreated to their own shores and Montreal 
was saved. The value of this victory was much enhanced by 
the fact that it was badly needed to revive the spirits of the 
Canadian people. The whole of the western peninsula had been 
lost by Procter's defeat at Moraviantown ; Niagara and Fort Erie 
were in the hands of the enemy ; and the small army of General 
Vincent was preparing to withstand a siege at Burlington 
Heights. York had been twice taken during the year, and a 
large amount of property destroyed. Thus the fortunes of the 
British were at the lowest point during the war. The victory 
of Crysler's Farm restored confidence, and was the beginning of 
the end. The British government recognized its importance by 
granting a medal for this victory. The value of this will be 
understood when it is recalled that medals were granted for 
only two other engagements during the war, for Detroit and for 
Chateauguay. The government of the United States was equally 
cognizant of this victory, for General Wilkinson, their commander, 
was court-martialed, and General Boyd's services were not re- 
tained on the reduction of their army at the close of the war. 

The inhabitants of the County of Dundas, every one a 
soldier, deserve a large share of credit for the victory. They 
were the first settlers along the river to offer any resistance 
to the flotilla. They detained the invaders by an organized 
system that kept the enemy in constant terror. They employed 
the same tactics by which ihey spread consternation among the 
rebels during the revolutionary war. Always invisible, but ever 
present, they forced the invaders to fight and then defeated 
them. The highest tribute to the people of Dundas is paid them 
by Gen. Wilkinson, who says in his despatch : — " The enemy 
deserve credit for their zeal and intelligence, which the active 
universal hostility of the male inhabitants of the country enable 
them to employ to the greatest advantage. Thus while menaced 
by a respectable force in rear, the coast was lined by musketry 
in front, at every critical pass of the river, which obliged me to 
march a detachment and thus impeded my progress." 

The British commander also testifies to the zeal which all 
classes had shown in their endeavors to oppose the threatened 
invasion. For Sir George Prevost says for the information of His 
Majesty's Government that " The very great exertions made for 
the preservation of the Canadas by its population in conjunction 

*The British put the American loss at 600 to 700 killed and wounded, and 
180 prisoners. (Col. Harvey's letter of 12th Nov. in ** Ten Years of Upper 
Canada^'^ by Lady Edg-ar.) This is a close approximation to the result deduced 
from the councils of war held by Wilkinson. On Nov. 9th at Tuttle's Bay, 
in the township of Matilda, he states he has 7,000 effective troops. On the 
3 2th at Barnhart's Island near Cornwall he states he has only 6,000. Thus in 
three days the loss was 1,000 men, and as there was only a skirmish at 
Hoople's Creek near the head of the Long- Sault, 800 at least may be credited 
to the engagement at Crysler's Farm on the nth, a number equal to two-thirds 
of the whole BritivSh force. ^-^ , 
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with the small force under my command, may eventually 
degenerate into indifference for the result of the present contest 
unless the sup])ort from the Mother Country is equal to the 
maofnitude of the stake." 

For some years the representatives of the County of Dundas in 
the parliament of Canada urged the government to erect some 
memorial column to mark the spot where Canadians and British 
fell in defence of our country. The most active promoters of late 
years in this laudable work were our respected president, Mr. H. 
H. Cook, M.P. for East Simcoe, himself a Dundas boy, born 
within sight of the battle-ground ; Dr. C. E. Hickey, M.P. for 
Dundas, and his successor, Mr. H. H. Ross. It was the good for- 
tune of Mr. Ross, while representative of the county to see their 
labor of love and patriotism accomplished. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1895, the monument, just completed, was unveiled by 
Hon, John Graham Haggart in presence of a vast crowd of 
people from the surrounding country. Of the important person- 
ages present on this historic occasion, not the least notable were 
Mr. Samuel Crysler, aged 90, and Mr. George Weaver, aged 91, 
who heard the roar of battle and saw some of its movements on 
this same ground 82 years before. 

After the close of the war the people returned to their peaceful 
occupations once more. Then more fiercely than ever com- 
menced that great constitutional struggle between the elected 
and appointed branches of the Parliament that ended in the 
Union of Upper and Lower Canada in 1841, and somewhat 
later in the abolition of irresponsible advisers of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

To attempt to outline even the political history of Dundas 
from the close of the war till 1841 would be tedious. It may 
be said, however, that for twenty years Dundas sent t.o Parlia- 
ment representatives who continually pressed for a better form 
of government, a government which if prone to do i«frong would 
have less power to inflict harm. Because the people of Dundas 
so persistently opposed what was called The Family Compact, it 
must not be understood that they were disloyal or even had the 
remotest idea of taking up arms to redress grievances. In the 
whole Eastern district not one was even suspected of committing 
any treasonable act. Of course it should not be considered a 
great virtue to be loyal. But since some rashly resorted to 
arms to enforce their opinions and to sever Canada from Britain, 
I merely mention the fact. The people of Dundas occupied a 
strange position which was very different from that of the people 
of the western portion of the province. In the west were many 
settlers from the United States who were in their hearts dis- 
loyal. Their object was to make Canada a part of the United 
States, and the surest way to bring this about was to take sides 
with the constitutional agitators for reform. The treasonable 
designs of these disloyal persons cemented the old U. E. Lpyaliste 
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into one opposing camp whose watchword was British connec- 
tion. Very different was the situation in the east. None but 
Loyalists settled there — in fact none but tried Loyalists were 
allowed to do so. Hence they divided, as communities will on 
any subject, but it was understood that every Loyalist desired 
nothing else but British connection, and without fear of being, 
called sympathizers with the United States, they could elect 
members pledged to use their best endeavors to secure reforms. 
For four parliaments Dundas sent two members showing that it» 
population was relatively more than some other counties of much 
greater area. The men that stand out prominently during thia 
period of political strife are Col. John Crysler, Peter Shaver and 
John Cook. Peter Shaver and John Cook being the joint repre- 
sentatives for three consecutive parliaments. Col. Crysler 
served for 16 years, (1808-1824); Peter Shaver for 17 years, 
(1824-1841) ; John Cook, for 15 years, (1830-1845). 

When the province was invaded at Prescott by sympathizers 
with the rebels, from the United States, under Von Schoultz, the^ 
Dundas militia were soon at the scene of action. Their loss was,, 
four rank and file killed, one lieutenant and five rank and file 
wounded. The result of this engagement is well-known to alL 
Not one of the 170 invaders escaped. Nearly 100 were killed 
and the remainder surrendered prisoners of war. Von Schoultz 
and others of lesser note were hanged at Kingston. A few of 
the youthful adherents were pardoned and sent home to the 
United States, of the remainder a few were imprisoned and the 
others transported to Van Dieman's Land. 

Again, during the Fenian scare, did the militia of Dundas 
nobly respond to the call for the defence of the country. And 
at this time (February, 1900) some of its young men are members 
of each of the contingents on active service in South Africa. 

A mere recital of the main facts in the history of even one 
family would require the space of a whole paper such as this. 
But I shall conclude with two typical stories of romantic adven- 
ture and hardship. 

Henry Merkley was a young man living with his father in 
the valley of the Schoharie, New York, when the revolutionary 
war broke out. He was known to be a Loyalist ; and when he^ 
was working in the harvest field, a neighbor, named Young, and 
his son came over and began talking on the political aspect of 
the times. Merkley would not declare himself, and we believe^ 
took rather a non-partisan standpoint. This was an act of prud- 
ence on his part, as his unwelcome callers were armed with 
muskets. However, this discretion did not save Merkley. John 
Young, the son, shot him in the side, but did not kill him ; and, 
when about to finish his murderous work with the butt end of 
his musket, he was prevented by his father. Soon after this 
Merkley was put into Schoharie jail. After his wounds were 
healed he managed to make his escape and reached Niagara. 
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He at once joined the King's Royal Regiment of New York, and 
served in the several memorable campaigns with that famous 
regiment until the close of the war. After its disbandment 
he settled in Montreal, and subsequently in Williamsburg in 
the County of Dundas. Here he soon became a prosperous 
and popular farmer, and took an active part in the civil and 
rtiilitary affairs of the country. From 1804 to 1808 he was the 
representative of the County in the Legislative Assembly of 
Upper Canada. He was an oflScer of the Dundas militia, and 
was present at Crysler's Farm, and took part in the several en- 
gagements on the St. Lawrence frontier during the war. 

When Mr. Merkley was living on his farm in Williamsburg, 
a beggar came to his door and asked for a meal. The farmer and 
beggar instantly recognized each other. The last time they met 
was in the harvest field in Schoharie. The beggar was none 
other than John Young, who had so nearly taken Mr. Merkley's 
life some years before, now reduced to the humiliating position 
of asking alms from the man he so cruelly wronged. The utter 
abjectness of his position, led him to ask forgiveness for his 
despicable deed. Mr. Merkley, was not quite so willing to grant 
the forgiveness, but his Christian spirit overcame his feelings : 
his former enemy was fed and sent on his way. 

The following sketch of one of the U. E. Loyalists of Palatine 
descent has hardly a parallel among the annals of hardship, 
adventure, and peril experienced by the first settlers of Canada. 

Christina Merkley, was the seventeen-year-old daughter of 
Michael Merkley, a thrifty farmer of Schoharie. Her mother 
was dead and the aflfairs of the household and the care of her 
five-yeajT-old brother, were to a great extent in charge of 
herself and her sister two years younger. On the day our 
story begins, her father was away with his niece on a visit to 
her married sister. As the shades of evening began to fall the 
two girls became somewhat impatient and their sense of loneli« 
ness was increased by the crying of their brother. After a few 
moments of watching the father and cousin were seen riding 
swiftly towards the house. The little boy's crying changed to 
joyous laughter and the three ran out to greet their father. 
Just as they emerged from the house a volley rang out and the 
father and cousin dropped from their horses dead. Before 
they could realize what had happened they were prisoners of a 
band of Indians. After taking the booty they required, the In- 
dians set the house and buildings on fire and quickly took their 
departure with their prisoners. To hasten the children's foot- 
steps and to frighten them into silence they were shown the 
scalps of their father and cousin. The boy, not old enough to 
know the meaning of such a threat, kept on crying, and between 
sobs would call out, " I want my father, I want my father!" The 
threats of the savages and the fearful pleadings of the sisters 
proving ineffectual, the girls were ordered to go on ahead with 
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the squaws. They believed they would never see their brother 
again. His cries ceased, and in a few minutes when his bleeding 
scalp was dangled before them as a warning, their belief was 
confirmed. 

Who can describe the feelings of these children during the 
five weeks' march to Niagara ! Their physical sufferings were 
scarcely less severe than their anguish of mind. Exposed to the 
weather on long marches with insufficient clothing, they were 
in constant danger bat were always saved from the drunken 
Indians by the Indian women. 

After seven weeks of hardship and captivity in the Indian en- 
campment afc Niagara, their presence there came to the know- 
ledge of Sir John Johnson. He compelled the Indians to give 
them up in exchange for some presents. By him they were 
taken to Montreal, and till the end of the war they lived with his 
household. In May, 1784, just before the King's Royal Regiment • 
started for their future homes on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
Christina married Jacob Ross, a soldier of the first battalion of 
that famous regiment. Jacob Ross drew land in township No. 2, 
or Cornwall. Like other Loyalist families they were supplied 
with the necessaries of life for making a home in the wilderness. 
But they were without a cow and they had no money to purchase 
one. As the prospects for getting money from the sale of the 
produce of a farm that as yet was a forest, seemed rather distant, 
it was arranged that Mrs. Ross should go to Montreal and seek 
domestic employment aud thereby earn sufficient money to pur- 
chase this useful animal. At the end of a year the cow was 
bought and, meanwhile, the husband had cleared enough land so 
that some grain and vegetables could be raised. The difficulties 
incident to making a new home in the wilderness being now 
overcome, there is little to chronicle besides the routine of others 
similarly situated. 

Mrs. Ross died in 1857 at the great age of 98. She was a 
member of the German Lutheran church and her last desire that 
her German Bible and prayer-book be buried with her was grati- 
fied. 

The descendants of Mrs* Ross in the Counties of Stormont and 
Dundas, are many. All the honorable professions are represent- 
ed among her descendants, while some of them have been elected 
to serve their fellow-citizens in the legislative halls of our country. 

One grandson, Samuel Ault, represented Stormont in the par- 
liament of the old province of Canada from 1861 to 1867 and for 
one term in the parliament of the Dominion. In 1861 Mr. Ault's 
opponent was no less a personage than John Sandfield Macdonald. 
Another grandson, John Sylvester Ross, was the representative 
of Dundas for two terms in the parliament of the old province 
of Canada and also for two terms in the Dominion parliament. 
Hugo H. Ross, of Iroquois, son of the preceding, was M.P. for 
Dundas from 1891 to 1896. 
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Adoh>hustown, or the Township of Adolphus or 

Fourth Town, the First Settlement by United 

EmpiriB Loyalists. 

BY DR. WILLIAM CANNIFF, GRAVENHURST, ONT. 

The settlement of Upper Canada by the United Empire 
Loyalists in 1784 was effected from three points, one on the St. 
Lawrence, one commencing at the ruins of Fort Frontenac, now 
Kingston, and the other from the banks of the Niagara River, 
opposite Fort Niagara. 

Confining our attention to the second of these, the survey of 
the land into townships, which began in 1783, was made from 
Fort Frontenac (or as it was more commonly distinguished, 
Cataraqui) westward and fronting on the shores of Lake On- 
tario and the Bay of Quinte. At first the townships were known 
by numbers, as First, Second, Third Townships. The total of the 
numbers extending around the Bay of Quinte was ten. For 
many years the townships were spoken of by the settlers 
as First Town, Second Town, Third Town, etc. The Fourth 
Township, which claims our attention to-day, was surveyed in 
1784. 

On account of the configuration of the bay, and the limit of 
the township, on the east the quantity of land to form the 
township was only about 11,459 acres, making it the smallest 
township in the Province of Ontario. 

It is almost surrounded by water, which to the pioneer 
settlers was a great advantage. Their only mode of travelling was 
by boat in summer and over the ice in winter, the land being as 
yet an unbroken wilderness. 

The First Township was named King's Town after King George 
III. The Second Township was called Ernest Town, after 
Ernest Augustus, the eighth child of the King. The third 
Township received the name of Frederick's Town, after Frederick, 
Duke of York and Albany, the second child of the King ; 
afterwards the name was modified into Fredericksburg. The 
Fourth Township was called Adolphus Town, after Adolphus, 
Duke of Cambridge, tenth child of King George III. 

The original settlers of Adolphustown were a band of one of 
the noblest class of mankind the world has ever possessed — the 
United Empire Loyalists of America. Their moral worth, heroic 
sacrifices, and sublime devotion to national duty were ignored 
by history, and all but forgotten for one hundred years. Let us 
now present to this meeting a pen picture, taken from real life, 
of two centuries ago, with the view of exhibiting the character 
and the moral fibre which was inherited by the men and women 
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who first planted the modest homesteads in the brave little 
Township of Adolphus. 

Some two hundred years ago, at a seaport town in Holland 
was to be seen on a certain day a sea-goiug vessel, around which 
were the usual activity and bustle incident to the final prepara- 
tions for a voyage. As the work of taking in supplies and put- 
ting the ship in sailing order was going on, a somewhat motley 
crowd of on-lookers regarded the scene with a lazy, listless air 
of indifference. 

Suddenly the attention of all was quickened by a remarkable 
occurrence. The doleful tolling of a church bell, heard now and 
again above the din of numerous voices, had passed unheeded by 
those collected on the spot. Now, however, as there appears a 
procession, slowly wending its way toward the place, the solemn 
peals suggest funeral thoughts. Leading the procession walks a 
venerable looking man, whose garb and mien betoken a dominie, 
or minister of the Gospel. After him came next a young 
couple, the man in the prime of vigorous manhood, and the 
woman in the fresh bloom of womanhood, walking hand in hand. 
They are clothed in holiday attire, having the appearance of a 
newly wedded husband and wife. Following them a man and 
woman whose grey heads and bent forms bespeak advanced 
years. Next another couple also in the decline of life. 

They walk two and two, men and women, boys and girls, of 
all ages. They all wear the habiliments of woe, and the pro- 
cession moves with slow and solemn tread, as if following a 
loved one to the grave. All that seems wanting to complete a 
funeral train is a hearse with its nodding plumea The specta- 
tors hushed to silence, gaze on the line of mourners, and wonder 
and watch to see its course and destination. 

With measured steps the dominie is followed to the vessel, 
and over its side they gather in a group upon the deck, around 
the young man and wife. A silence falls upon the assembled 
group, as the man of God opens the Bible, and reads from the 
inspired book such words as give comfort and support to those 
who are bereaved. Then his voice is raised in prayer to God, 
and his prayer reveals to all who hear the cause and reason of 
this strange scene. First he prays that the aged parents of the 
young couple may have Divine help in this their hour of trial in 
losing their dear children, and that they might still be happy in 
their earthly pilgrimage, and be received hereafter into God's King- 
dom, and re-united to their children. He then commits to Him 
who controls the wind and waves, the young emigrants, he im- 
plores that they may be in His gracious care and keeping, these 
dear ones who to-day set out at once on the journey of married 
life, and to cross the wide ocean, parting forever from their par- 
ents and friends, and who are, as it were, to be buried in the far 
off New; World. Words of counsel follow to the young pair. 
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:sympathy to the parents of each is duly given. Finally, amid 
emotions which cannot be depicted, the mourners tear them- 
selves away from the voyagers, who cling to each other in this 
hour of sore trial. The sorrowing parents have looked upon 
their children for the last time ; they in turn shall see their 
parents* faces no more in this world. 

This, as has been already stated, is a picture from real 
life. Having determined to seek a new home in America, 
this young man and woman knew in making their choice, 
that they would leave parents and homes with no possibil- 
ity of seeing them again. Crossing the Atlantic then was 
-a very different matter from what it is to-day, with rapid steam 
navigation. The name these young emigrants bore is one well- 
known in Adolphustown. Amongst those who composed the first 
party of settlers were descendants of the brave pair, who, a hun- 
dred years before, had set sail from the shores of Holland to be- 
-come pioneers in America. This true story was often related to 
the writer by his mother, one of the descendants. 

Many nations of Europe contributed equally bold and intrepid 
men and women to people the Atlantic coast of this continent. 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, Germany and Holland gave 
-of their most vigorous sons ; and the emigrants of France formed 
-a rich quota to lay the foundation of the different colonies and 
subsequently of Upper Canada. 

It is not the object of this paper to show how it was that the 
founders of Upper Canada became U. E. Loyalists and exiles 
from their homes. The great struggle between patriotism and 
rebellion had resulted in the triumph of the latter. Hostilities 
ceased Jan. 20th, 1783, and independence of the United States 
was finally acknowledged by Great Britain, Sept. 3rd following. 
At this period, although the majority of the Loyalists had left 
the rebel states, a certain number still remained in those places 
yet held by British troops, as at New York, where they remained 
until Nov. 25th, known as " Emancipation day." These Loyal- 
ists were distributed to the most available places in the loyal 
British provinces, and sent thereto in ships under military guid- 
ance and protection. Our party was formed under Captain Michael 
-Grass, and despatched to Cataraqui, where they became the 
first settlers. 

Another party was commanded by Major VanAlstine. 
Although duly commissioned as Major, he was not a military 
man, but a prominent Knickerbocker Loyalist. A fleet of seven 
sail, protected by the brig Hope of forty guns, set sail for Canada, 
Sept. 8th 1783, under the leadership of VanAlstine. These re- 
fugees were provided with canvas tents and such implements as 
were given to disbanded soldiers, and a bateau to every four 
families. After arriving at the place of destination, they were 
supplied with provisions to be continued for three years. The 
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company was mostly from the counties of Rockland, Orange and 
Ulster, on the west side of the Hudson River, and Westchester^ 
Dutchess and Columbia on the east side. The fleet reached 
Quebec October 8th, having made the run in just one month. 
The government rations with which they were supplied consisted^ 
as the story has been told the writer, of pork and peas for 
breakfast, peas and pork for dinner, and for supper they had the 
choice of peas or pork. The party proceeded from Quebec to 
Sorel, where they passed the winter, inhabiting their canvas 
tents, which afforded but little protection from the winter's 
cold. During the winter it was decided to grant Major Van 
Alstine's party the Fourth Township, about to be surveyed on 
the Bay of Quinte. The company left Sorel May 21st 1784,- 
in a brigade of bateaux, and reached their destination June 16th 
1784. The names of those composing the party, so far available 
were : — VanAlstine, Ruttan. Huycksbelleau, Maybee, Coles, 
Sherman, Ballis, Peterson, Loyst, VanSkiver, Dorland, Van 
Horn, VanDusen, Hagerman, Angle, Huff", Beagle, Roblin, 
Fitzgerald, Stout, Allan, Hover, Ferguson, Baker, German, 
Rutler, Noxen, Casey, Clapp, Rutlidge, Barker. A number of 
the families had two or more brothers besides women and chil- 
dren. Amongst the first settlers who came in later were Munroe, 
Canniff", Hagler, Carnahan, Short, Fisher. The devoted band 
of refugee Loyalists had reached the spot whereon they were to 
work out their future existence. Upon the sloping banks of a 
small stream, a little westward of the present wharf, they dis- 
embarked, and beneath the primeval trees, pitched their tents. 
The survey having been completed, no time was lost in locating 
the future home of each. This was done by ballot, each receiv- 
ing 200 acres, and besides one lot in a plot of 300 acres which 
was set apart for a village. 

It is not possible in this paper to follow this interesting com- 
munity in their subsequent doings in the erection of the log 
cabin, the clearing the land of the stately trees, the preparation 
of the ground for planting and sowing seed, or to refer even to 
the hardships endured during the following years. They had 
been able to bring with them but few articles besides clothing, 
necessary for the comforts of the living. Rude was the furni- 
ture, and altogether inadequate the implements supplied by 
government for the work of the pioneer, but they helped and 
encouraged each other with resolute wills and determination to 
succeed ; and succeed they did. And living as most of them 
did to a good old age, they saw in time a life of toil and hard- 
ship crowned with comfort and prosperity, and died leaving to 
their children a rich heritage. 

The time came when Adolphustown was almost the 
centre of Upper Canada. It is true Kingston was the great 
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point to which the military and naval forces centred, which gave 
that place a status that it could not otherwise have ob- 
tained. But Adolphustown was really the centre of the settle- 
ments in the central part of Canada, the midland district, 
consequently the law court was alternately held at Kingston 
and the Fourth Town, twice a year in each place. The first 
court in Adolphustown was held in the barn of Paul Huflf, which 
served the purpose in summer. The next occasion was in winter, 
and some other building had to be procured. Application was 
made for the Methodist chapel. It was stated that some objection 
was made on the ground that a ** house of God should not be 
made a den of thieves," referring, of course, to the prisoners, not 
to the legal gentlemen ; but, notwithstanding, the chapel was 
readily granted for the second court held in Adolphustown. Sub- 
sequently a court house was erected by subscription of the in- 
habitants. The building of the court house was followed by the 
growth of a village, and amongst its population were some indi- 
viduals whose names became household words in every Canadian 
home. Adolphustown continued a place of importance for many 
years, and even after court ceased to be held, the village, by virtue 
of its situation and the standing of some of its inhabitants, re- 
mained for a long time a place of no small repute. 

Adolphustown contributed during the first years of Upper 
Canada not a few worthy and noted individuals to the public 
service and welfare of the country. Indeed, this, the smallest 
of the townships, took the lead for many years in political, as 
well as other general matters relating to the country. At one 
general election four representatives were chosen from Adolphus- 
town, namely, two Hagermans, Daniel and Christopher, Samuel 
Casey and Paul Peterson. Amongst others in Adolphustown 
who in the early days of the province were elected to 
Parliament were Thomas Borland, John Roblin, Dr. Willet 
Dorland, Willet Casey, Henry Ruttan, Samuel Casey, David 
Roblin, and John P. Roblin. The most noted name amongst 
these was that of Hagerman. Nicholas Hagerman, who 
accompanied VanAlstine, was a man of liberal education, 
and it was said had studied law in New York; at all 
events he was one of the first lawyers to be appointed by the 
Crown in Upper Canada. He continued to live and practice 
law at Adolphustown until his death. He had three sons, 
Daniel, Christopher and Joseph, and two daughters. The writer's 
parents attended school with the Hagerman children for many 
years and have often been heard to speak especially of " Chris," 
who was a *' saucj'' boy," and it may be mentioned that Chris 
did not forget his old schoolmates in after years when he wore 
the ermine. Whenever he visited Belleville to preside at the 
Court he would make them a visit. 

Christopher Hagerman was a talented son of Canada, and as a 
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U. E. Loyalist stood next to Chief Justice Robinson as one who 
graced the Bar and adorned the Bench. He was a pupil in Dr. 
Strachan's famous school, and studied law with his father and in 
the office of Mr. McLean at Kingston. At the commencement of the 
War of 1812 he was a lieutenant in Captain Borland's com- 
pany from Adolphustown on duty at Kingston. Shortly after 
he was chosen aide-de-camp to the Governor-General. Hence- 
forward his preferment was steady, his services being distin- 
guished. 

At the close of the war, the official gazette of Sept. 15th 
1815, announced the appointment of Christopher Alexander 
Hagerman, Barrister-at-law, to Her Majesty's Council in 
and for the Province of Upper Canada. The subsequent career 
of this distinguished Canadian is sufficiently known to require 
no further attention in this paper. 

In referring to persons of note who were proud to claim 
Adolphustown as the home of their youthful days, Canada's 
greatest statesman must not be omitted. The Right Honourable 
Sir John A. Macdonald, although not bom in the place, passed his 
juvenile years there, and attended the common school at Adolphus- 
town. John A. was a lively boy in those days, and the writer 
has often heard his father relate amusing accounts of the boyish 
pranks played by the lad with raven locks and piercing merry 
eye. Adolphustown was never forgotten by Sir John ; it had a 
warm place in his heart, and was always spoken of when the 
writer chanced to meet him, when he would declare himself to be 
a " Bay Canty Boy." 

There is not much, if any, space to say anything regarding 
Adolphustown in recent days ; but reference should be made to 
the noted " lake on the mountain " opposite Adolphustown, 
in Marysburg, at first known as Fifth Town. Upon 
the prominently high shore close to the brink is a con- 
siderable body of water. VanAlstine received from the 
Government here a tract of land containing 437 acres, including 
this lake, in 1796, which for the time was known as " VanAl- 
stine's Lake." The surplus water flowed over the cliff to the 
Bay of Quinte, forming a beautiful cascade. But the needs of the 
settlers were of greater consideration than natural beauty. 
VanAlstine proceeded to cut a canal down the side of the hill 
to the waters of the Bay, and at the bottom built a flouring 
mill, the machinery of which was driven by the water coursing 
down the cut channel. This mill was a great boon to the in- 
habitants for many miles on every side. 
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Rogers— Ranger and Loyalist. 

BY WALTER ROGERS, B.A., BARRISTER, INNER TEMPLE, LONDON, ENG 

Read before the United Empire Loyalists Association of Ontario^ at ToroiiiOy 
i^th December, iSgg^ by Lt.-Col. H» C. Rogers of Peterborough^ Ontario. 

The somewhat tardy justice which has been done to the mem- 
ory of the Loyalists of the American Revolution, although Dot, 
perhaps, directly attributable to the spirit of imperialism now 
afoot, has, in point of time, coincided not inappropriately with 
that movement. 
• In his monumental work on the history of England in 
the eighteenth century, Mr. Lecky's estimate of the character 
and position of the so-called Tories in the revolted colonies, 
has found a sufficiently ungrudging echo in the pages of not a 
few recent historical writers on this continent. In truth, Mr. 
Lecky's contention, " that the Loyalists to a great extent sprang 
from and represented the old gentry of the country," could, in the 
light of modern research, hardly be denied. American scholars 
of the type of Professor Hosmer of Washington, and Professor 
Tyler of Cornell, have amply, indeed generously, recognized 
this fact. It is to be regretted that the results of a century 
of misrepresentation concerning the Loyalists are still reflected 
in the tone of the more popular works on history dissem- 
inated in the United States. It was, perhaps, to be expected 
that the representatives of a beaten cause could hardly look 
for panegyric at the hands of the owners of the confiscated 
property and their immediate descendants. The great migration 
which ensued upon the rebellion, has been more than once com* 
pared, both in the magnitude of its scale and the pathos of its 
circumstances, with the Huguenot exodus from France a century 
earlier. 

The efforts of this and of other kindred societies in the Domin- 
ion, should do much towards supplying material for future stu- 
dents of the inner history of the Loyalist migration. A few facts 
drawn, in so far as they are new, from documentary sources in 
the British Museum,* and from the War Office Correspondence f 
now preserved at the Record Office in London, may possibly prove 
not uninteresting, as a humble contribution towards the better 
understanding of the circumstances which attended the early 
settlement of part of this Province. 
The founder of my own family in Upper Canada was my 
.great-great-grandfather. Col. James Rogers. During the revolu- 
'•+ • 

* Brit. Mus : Add. MSS. — 21,820. Haldimand Papers: Correspondence 

with Col. Rog-ers and Major Rogers. 
t War Oflfice, Orig-inal Correspondence, No. 5 : Rogers' King's Ranjjrers — 

Field Officers' Papers— 1779- 1784. 
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tionary war he had served for five years as commandant of a 
corps known as the King's Rangers, which, during that time, 
formed part of the garrison of St. Johns, Quebec. This post 
commanded the northern outlet of the great waterway which 
connects the valley of the Hudson with that of the St. Lawrence. 
At the Peace, my ancestor settled with some two hundred of his 
disbanded soldiers upon the shores of the Bay of Quinte, he and 
his followers occupying what is known as the township of Fred- 
ericksburg, (as well as part of an adjoining township.)* 

The earliest recorded connection of this officer with Canada, 
however, dates from a quarter of a century earlier than the settle- 
ment. Of that part of the so-called Seven Years' War which was 
waged upon this continent, he saw service from the commence- 
ment to the closcf 

As a captain in command of a detachment of his more famous 
brother, Robert Rogers' regiment — serving, however, independ- 
ently of the main body — he took part in the campaigns in Cape 
Breton and Canada, under Wolfe and Amherst. He was present 
at the successive captures of Louisbourg, Quebec, and Montreal ; 
the steps by which Canada passed from French to English rule. 

Before Montreal, the army of the St. Lawrence, in which he 
was acting, was joined by the forces from the south, in whose 
campaigns the main body of Rogers' Rangers, eight hundred 
strong, under the command of his brother Robert, had played a 
somewhat conspicuous part. 

Upon the capitulation of Montreal and the cession of Canada, 
this latter officer was despatched by the commander-iu -chief 
upon the first British expedition, as such, up the great lakes. 
With two hundred of his rangers and a staff" of executive 
officers, Robert Rogers made the voyage, in whaleboats, from 
Montreal to Detroit. The successive French posts upon the 
route were visited ; the white standard of the Bourbons was re- 
placed by the flag of Great Britain, and allegiance to His 
Britannic Majesty exacted. 

The story of this voyage has often been told, notably in the 
Major's own military journals published in London in 1765, a 
work, which, with its companion volume, an account of North 
America, betraying an intimate knowledge of the continent from 
Labrador to the mouth of the Mississippi, has ever since been 
regarded as a valuable authority upon the geographical history 
of this country. 

With the early and more brilliant part of the career of Roberi 
Rogers, whose exploits as a partisan or light-infantry officer fill 
a large space in the history of the French and Pontiac Wars, we 
are not here immediately concerned. He has been the object of 
enthusiastic praise and of no less virulent detraction. 



*Canniff pagfe 62. 

t Haldimand MSS., J. R. to Haldimand, Oct. 20th, 1779. 
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It is, however, a source of what, I trust, you will not regard 
as altogether unpardonable pride to my family and myself, that 
one of our name should have been thus intimately concerned in 
a transaction which was virtually the inception, as part of the^ 
British Dominions, of what is now the Province of Ontario, — a 
province which, from its earliest settlement, has been our home. 

The interval between the close of the Seven Years' War, or, 
rather, of the Pontiac War, in which he also bore a part, and the 
revolt of the Colonies, was occupied by my great-great-grand- 
father, James Rogers, in the building up of an estate in that 
part of the Province of New York which was subsequently 
erected into the State of Vermont. Partly by grant as a reward 
for his services, and partly by purchase, he acquired what was,, 
in extent, a very considerable property, scattered from twenty 
miles west of the Connecticut River to the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. The crown patent for some 22,000 acres of this estate in 
Windham County is still in the possession of the family. We 
know from a letter in the Haldimand Correspondence, dated 
1780, that the value he placed upon his property in the colonies 
was between thirty and forty thousand pounds.* Frequent refer- 
ences in the same correspondence show that the position he 
had occupied in Vermont, previously to the revolution, was one of 
influence and authority. The respect in which he was held in 
the country that had formerly been his home, is testified to by 
the fact that even after the Peace, viz. : in the spring of 1784, he 
had been invited by the leading men of the State to pay a visit 
to Vermont in order to facilitate the removal of his wife and 
family to their new home in the British Dominions. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of his friends, the reception which 
he met with was not unmixed with insult at the hands of the 
owners of the confiscated property, who now grasped the helm ;. 
and the good man's surprise and horror at the state of anarchy 
prevailing are depicted in his letter to the commander-in-chief 
on his return to his regiment at St. Johns. 

Between the close of the French and Indian Wars, and until 
after the outbreak of the American revolution, the other brother, 
Robert Rogers, spent most of his time in England. Here his var- 
ious books were publishedf and herehe enjoyed a very considerable 
notoriety. In old magazines of the period, amidst chronicles 

* The picture which Sir Georg^e Trevelyan has drawn, in his recent volume 
on the American revoKition, of the Utopian condition of colonial society in the 
days immediately preceding- the rebellion, althoug-h perhaps too hig-hly coloured, 
is not without considerable foundation in fact. The strong" pro-American tone 
of the volume is perhaps only what was to be expected from the nephew ot 
Macaulay ana from the depositary /ar excellence of the Whig tradition. 

t Journals of Major Robert Rogers — London, 1765, 8vo 

A Concise Account of North America by Major Robert Rogers, London^ 
176^, Svo Dublin, 1770, i2mo. 

Ponteach — A Tragedy — London, 1776. 
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of the time, his exploits and his books find frequent mention.* 
The story of his prowess in the single-handed capture of a high- 
wayman went the round of the taverns. His portrait in full 
Ranger uniform, with Indians in the background, adorned the 
windows of the print-shops, and was even reproduced in Ger- 
many. His tall figure, in half-pay officer s uniform, became a 
not unfamiliar object in the Court quarter of the town. He un- 
doubtedly enjoyed the patronage and favour of the King. One of 
his enemies writing in 1770 to Sir William Johnson, complains 
that " Robert Rogers has the ear of the court ; that many of the 
great are pushing for him ; and that Mr. Fitzherbert, an officer 
high in the household of George III., is his particular friend."t 
Indeed, to the end he seems to have enjoyed the not entirely un- 
equivocal distinction of King George's approbation. Lord George 
Germaine, writing to Gen. Howe as late as 1776, says, " The 
King approves the arrangement you propose, in respect to an 
adjutant-general and a quartermaster-general, and also your 
attention to Major Rogers, of whose firmness and fidelity we 
have received further testimony from Governor Tryon."1: 

George III.'s choice of instruments at this period, notably in 
the case of Lord George,§ himself, as Secretary for the Colonies, is 
not generally regarded as betraying exceptional political sagacity. 

Notwithstanding the royal favour, which does not seem to have 
been alienated even by his alleged eccentricity in appearing for 
a wager, on one occasion, at the King's levee, in the buckskin 
gaiters worn by rangers during their woodland campaigns, 
Robert Rogers was probably more at home in the society of 
soldiers of fortune, where his prowess as a boon companion and 
raconteur was doubtless popular. 

In 1772 we find him writing from his lodgings at Spring Gar- 
dens, Charing Cross.H Soon after that, his superfluous energies 
found vent in foreign warfare. A true Captain Dalgetty, he 
fought in Northern Africa in the Algerine service. We know 
from a letter of Washington's that he was assigned to service in 
the East Indies,ir when the outbreak of hostilities in America 
recalled him to the scene of his earlier activities. That he ar- 
rived in America with an open mind is not impossible. Unlike 



* Gentleman's Magazine : — 1758, Mar , Aug-., Oct. ; 1760, Nov , Dec. ; 
1765, Dec. 

London Monthly Review, xxxiv»9-22-242. 

t Johnson MSS. xviii. 185-186. 

t American Archives, Fourth Sen, iv. 575. 

§ Lord George Germaine, better known by his former name, Lord George 
Sackville, was the officer who, in command of the English cavalry at Minden, 
in a fit of spleen refused to charge and so marred the completeness of Prince 
Ferdinand's victory. , 

II Johnson MSS , xxi. 2-^8. 

IF Spark's * Washington,' iii. 440. 
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his less brilliant but more substantial brother James, he was prob- 
ably not the man to suffer gladly for a principle. 

The conduct of the rebels, however, forced him prematurely 
into the service which would, probably, in any event have ultim- 
ately claimed him. Arrested shortly after his landing at Phila- 
delphia, by order of the Pennsylvania Committee of Public Safety, 
he was submitted to the disposal of Congress. This body 
ordered his release on parole. His position as a half -pay officer, 
however, and his long identification with the royal service at- 
tracted the suspicion of the more violent Whigs, who clamoured 
for his re-arrest, which was ultimately decided upon. The indig- 
nity of this second arrest was treated by him as a virtual release 
from his parole. Consigned by the Continental Congress as a 
prisoner to be dealt with by the New Hampshire Assembly, he 
was fortunate enough to effect his escape. Received within the 
English lines, he was offered by the commander-in-chief, Gen. 
Howe, the commission of colonel in the British service, which 
qffer he accepted. 

With remarkable celerity he succeeded in raising the regiment 
so honourably known in the history of the revolution as the 
Queen's Rangers. This corps, to which very frequent reference 
has been made in the transactions of this Society, played, under 
his successor in the command. Colonel, afterwards Lieut. -General, 
Simcoe, a conspicuous part in the war, and subsequently, in the 
settlement of Upper Canada. Broken in health and possibly en- 
feebled by a life of dissipation, a tendency to which seems to 
have been his real moral weakness, he retired from his command 
in the following winter and returned to England. The evil ex- 
ample of dissipation and high play set at the headquarters camp 
between Bedford and Amboy, in the winter of 1776-77, was not 
without its effect upon the morale of the army. Bancroft even 
attributes the failure to crush Washington at Valley Forge in 
the following winter, to the eager pursuit of pleasure which dis- 
tinguished Howe's command. 

Meanwhile the Revolution ran its course. The singular in- 
capacity which marked the conduct of the English arms almost 
throughout, was responsible for reverse after reverse. Spas- 
modic efforts to reinforce the army in America were made, and 
as the result of one of these, Robert Rogers arrived at New 
York in 1779 with instructions from home that he was to be 
again employed. 

On May 1st 1779, he was commissioned by Sir Henry Clinton, 
Howe's successor in the command-in-chief, to raise a regiment of 
two battalions to be known as the King's Rangers. One bat- 
talion seems to have been destined for service in the 
Province of Quebec ; the other for Halifax. In this regiment 
his brother James was gazetted major. A document in the 
War Office Correspondence shows that James Rogers's appoint- 
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ment dated June 2nd 1779, although there was a still 
earlier commission to the same rank dated May 1st 1778. 
Recruiting parties were sent out into the northern colonies, 
and a ship was chartered by government for the conveyance to 
Quebec of Major James Rogers and eleven officers* gazetted to 
the new corps. This vessel, the brigantine '.*Hawke," — Gapt. 
Slaitor, — arrived at Quebec in September 1779. The Colonel, 
Robert Rogers, with a staff of officers, was conveyed in H.M.S. 
" Blond " to Penobscot. There he was present at the naval en- 
gaorement in which the rebel fleet was destroyed, August 13th 
1779. 

Meanwhile, with the accustomed mismanagement at head- 
quarters, no definite instructions were sent to General Haldimand, 
Commander-in-chief in Canada, as to the embodiment of the 
new corps. So early as May 24th 1779, Lord Rawdon, — after- 
wards Lord Hastings, Governor- General of India, — then 
acting as Adjutant-General to Clinton, wrote to Haldimand, 
indicating the probable appearance of Col. Robert Rogers within 
the latter s command. With official dread of exceeding his instruc- 
tions, and fearful of provoking animosities regarding recruiting 
in the other corps in the province, Haldimand hesitated how 
to act. 

Meanwhile, the numerous recruits coming in by the overland 
route, consigned to the King's Rangers, had to be subsisted as 
best they might out of the unfortunate major's own pocket. 
Ultimately, however, and upon his own authority, Haldimand 
placed the corps upon his own establishment. A scale of half- 
pay was arranged, and the Rangers were clothed in the regula- 
tion green uniforms of the provincial corps. From this time 
forward the King's Rangers garrisoned the post of St. Johns, 
sharing the barracks there at first with the 34th and, subse- 
quently, with the 29th regiments of foot, f 

The correspondence of James Rogers with the commander-in- 
chief in Canada, from 1779 to 1784, is still preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and, together with fugitive letters of Robert Rogers, 
fills a substantial folio volume of manuscript. The " Field Officers* 
Letters of Rogers' King's Rangers " are in the Record Office, 
London, removed there from the War Office Archives. The light 

*Most of these were from one or other of the five battalions of Gen. Skin- 
ner's brig-ade. Two are described as from the Queen's Rangers, 

*The army in Canada in 1781 consisted of the following troops : The 
8th, 29th, 31st, 34th, 44th, 53rd, 150 men of the 47th, a battalion of the 84th or 
Maclean's Highland Emigrants, Sir John Johnson's Royal Regiment, of New 
York, Jessup's Loyal Rangers, formerly the Loyal Americans, and Rogers' 
King's Rangers. In addition to the above were the German troops, consisting 
chiefly of Brunswickers and Hessians. General Riedesel, in a plan communi- 
cated to Clinton, about this time, for operations against the Ohio and 
Alleghany regions, estimates the total effective strength in Canada at 6000 
men. — Max Von Ecklhigs Memoir of Major General Riedesel, 
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which these old documents throw upon the military history of 
the time is a curious one. The chief diflSculties in the adminis- 
tration of the corps seem to have arisen concerning the matter of 
recruiting and the intermingling of the accounts with those of 
Halifax, where the other detachment of the regiment was sta- 
tioned. For the rest, James Rogers's relations with his commander- 
in-chief are excellent. Repeated testimony to the confidence felt 
in his integrity at headquarters occurs in the correspondence. 
His long apprenticeship to warfare, his intimate knowledge of 
the country, and undoubted zeal for the King's service con- 
tributed to his usefulness- at this frontier post. Various 
schemes of reconnaisance and attack were, from time to time,, 
submitted by him for his Excellency's consideration, and ap- 
proved. His advice is asked and taken. On more than one 
occasion he seems to have been employed, where a field oflScer's 
services were demanded, upon missions of delicacy and importance. 
The growing despondency as to the issue of the war is apparent 
as time goes on. Incredulity as to the truth of the surrender at 
Yorktown is succeeded by consternatien when the news of the 
disaster is confirmed. At last, in November 1783, the King's 
order for the disbanding of the loyalist troops arrives. It is ac- 
companied by extracts from Lord North's letters respecting the 
allotment of lands to the provincial troops and refugee loyalists 
then in the Province of Quebec. 

Throughout the winter of 1783-84, preparations are made for 
the move westward in the following year. In the early spring,^ 
my great-great-grandfather paid that last visit to his former 
home, allusion to w&ich has been made above. His wife, a 
daughter of the Rev. David McGregor of Londonderry, N.H.,*^ 
accompanied him on his return, to renew in the northern forests 
that life of exile which had been the lot of her family earlier in 
the century. Upon his return to St. Johns, leave is asked on be- 
half of a number of incorporated and unincorporated loyalists,, 
that ati ofiicer of the King's Rangers and a detachment of ten 
or a dozen men may go to Cataraqui to reconnoitre. A pathetic 
touch, betraying the ignorance and bewilderment of those dis- 
tracted times, occurs, where the commanding officer notifies the 
commander-in-chief of a report which he had come upon "amongst 
our common men, that the major was going to have them taken 
to Cataraqui and there made slaves." Notwithstanding this 
alarming suggestion, confidence seems to have been restored ; and 
most of the King's Rangers accompanied their old commander in 
that heroic advance into the wilderness, in search of a new home. 
Several of the officers remained at St. Johns, buying the ground 
on which their late barracks stood. 

The tale of how the final allotment of the territory in the- 

*See History of Londonderry. 
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Frontenac district was made, is set out in Grass's narrative,* pre- 
served by Dr. Ryerson. Grass, the pioneer of the district, 
chose the first township for his followers, Kingston ; Sir John 
Johnson, the second, Em est town ; Col. Rogers, the third, Fred- 
ericksburg ; Major Vanalstine, the fourth, Adolphustown ; and 
Col. McDonell and his company, the fifth, Marysburgh ; ** and so 
after this manner the first settlement of loyalists in Canada was 
made." 

In the pages of CannifFs work upon the " Settlement of Up- 
per Canada "f is preserved a story told by the late Dr. Armstrong, 
whose recollections dated back to the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. He remembered to have seen as a child, at 
my great-great-grandfather s house at Fredericksburg, a quantity 
of old implements of war : broken firelocks, torn uniforms, and 
cannon-balls. Not a few relics of the soldier settlement still ex« 
ist in the family, in the shape of rusty small-arms, obsolete 
powder-horns and flint lock pistols. 

James Rogers passed away in the year 1792. His brother 
Robert had died in England eight years previously, and shortly 
after the close of the war.J 

My great-great-grandfather was succeeded in his position in 
the settlement by his son, David McGregor Rogers, my great- 
grandfather, who, for twenty-four years, represented his district 
in the early Houses of Assembly of Upper Canada.§ 

A recently recovered copy of the journal of the House of As- 
sembly for 1801, which had been lost at the sacking of York, 
now Toronto, in 1813, records how after the House had met 
and the members subscribed the oath, a message was delivered 
by the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. A brief and formal 
speech by His Excellency followed. Then : 

" David M. Rogers, Esquire, Knight representing the Counties 
of Hastings and Northumberland, stood up, and addressing him- 
self to the clerk (who, standing up, pointed to him and then sat 
down)proposed to the House, for their speaker, the Honourable D. 
W. Smith, Esquire, in which motion he was seconded by the Hon. 
Henry Allcock, Esquire, one of the judges of the Court of King's 
Bench, Knight representing the counties of Durham, Simcoe and 
the East Riding of York.'' The motion was carried, the new 



*Ryerson's '* Loyalists of British America," Vol. II , p. 211. 

fPag^e 118. 

JI have followed here the family tradition as to the date of Robert Rog-ers's 
death. This places it in 1784. The writer of the article upon the life of Robert 
Rog^ers in the ** Dictionary of National Biography " — London, 1897 — places it 
in 1800, but in this he has followed Hough wlio. in his turn, evidently followed 
Sabine in the matter. There is no trace of his having- lived after 1784, and 
everything, including- the story in his family, points to his having died soon 
after his return from Halifax. 

§See Morgan's '* Celebrated Canadians . " 
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Speaker expressing " his gratitude for the honour," and " there- 
upon he sat down in the chair." The House then adjourned. 

David McGregor Rogers seems to have been a man of consider- 
able force of character, uniting as he did the blood of his soldier- 
father with that of the Highland outlaws, which he owed to his 
mother, whose name he bore as part of his own. On one 
occasion he is said to have slain a wolf, the marauding tyrant 
of the district, with his oaken walking-stick. As a lad he had 
taken part in the migration,and upon his return to St. Johns years 
afterwards, he was invested with the dignity of an honorary chief- 
tainship by the local Indians. He died at Grafton, Ontario, in 
1824, while still a member of the House of Assembly. 

In the foregoing attempt to tender a small act of piety to the 
memory of my great-great-grandfather and of justice to that of 
his gifted, but erratic brother, I trust that I have not too far 
trespassed upon your forbearance. 

In the recrudescence of the spirit of imperial expansion with 
which we are familiar to-day, it is a not unsatisfactory reflection 
for us, the offspring of the loyalists, that it was for an ideal 
which at present animates so large a section of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, that our ancestors were ready, more than a century ago, to 
sacrifice all that seemed to make life valuable. 

What that ideal was has perhaps never been better formulated 
than in the words of the historian Lecky : " It was the main- 
tenance of one free industrial and pacific empire comprising the 
whole English race, holding the richest plains of Asia in subjec- 
tion, blending all that was most venerable in an ancient civiliza- 
tion with the redundant energies of a youthful society, and likely 
in a few generations to outstrip every competitor and acquire 
an indisputable ascendancy in the globe." 

" Such an ideal," he adds, in words which have been before 
now quoted before this society, '' may have been a dream, but it 
was at least a noble one, and there were Americans who were 
prepared to make any personal sacrifice rather than assist in 
destroying it.*' 
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Mrs. Orlando Dunn, c 

246 Bloor St. w. 
Miss Florence Dunn, c 

246 Bloor St. w. 
Lt.-Col. George T. Denison, c 

Heydon Villa. 
Mrs. M. E. Dignam, c 

284 St. George St. 

Miss Frances Lillian Dignam, 
284 St. George St. 

William S. Trevelyan Dignam, 
284 St. George St. 

Hugh Molyneux Dignam, 

284 St. George St. 
Mrs. W. A. Douglas, 

220 Wellesley St. 
W. H. Eakins, c 

12 Madison Ave. 
W. G. Eakins, c 

102 Maitland St. 
Remigius Elmsley, 

Barnstable. 
Miss Agnes Elmsley, 

Barnstable. 
Dr. W. S. Fraleigh, 

596 College St. 
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Mrs. Mary Isabella Freeland, 

107 Spadina Road. 
Mrs. Forsyth Grant, c 

Binscarth Rd. 
Capt. William Forsyth Grant, 

Binscarth Rd. 
Miss Amy Grant, c 

Peter St. 
Columbus H. Greene, c 
Mrs. Griffin, c 

77 D'Arcy St. 
Edward Scott Griffin, c 

77 D'Arcy St. 
Mrs. C. Brodie Glass, 

24 Starr Ave. 
George D. Griffin, 

42 Spencer Ave. 
Allan McLean Howard^ c 

192 Carlton St. 
Rev. James Scott Howard, c 

192 Carlton St. 
Allan McLean Howard, jr., c 

192 Carlton St, 

Miss Elizabeth Howard, c 
192 Carlton St. 

Miss Lucy Howard, c 

192 Carlton St. 

Mrs. Frederick Hills, c 

27 Bedford Rd. 

Mrs. Hicks, c 

57 Wilson Ave. 
Miss Mabel S. Hicks, 

57 Wilson Ave. 

Miss Mary Florence Hicks, 
57 Wilson Ave. 

Miss Maud Agnes Hicks, 
67 Wilson Ave. 

Stephen A, Heward, c 

38 Peter St. 
Canniff Haight, 

446 Parliament St. 

The Hon. Richard Harcourt, c 

Education Department 

Mrs. M. P. Home, 

73 Robert St. 



Mrs. J. Arthur Hetherington, 

68 Alexander St. 
Mrs. George Harman, 

103 St. George St. 
Hamilton Harman, 

103 St. George St. 
Samuel Harman, 

103 St. George St. 
John Harman, 

103 St. George St. 
Miss Adele Harman, 

103 St. George St. 
Miss Humberstone, 

York Mills. 
Mrs. Alexander Ireland, c 

71 Bloor St. e. 
Alexander Lee Ireland, c 

71 Bloor St. e. 
Guy O'Neil Ireland, c 

71 Bloor St. e. 
Miss Harriette Rosamond Phillippa 
Ireland, c 

71 Bloor St. e. 
Miss Laura 0*Neil Ireland, 

17 Prince Arthur Ave. 
Stephen Maule Jar vis, c 

131 Beverley St. 

Mrs. Stephen M. Jar vis, c 
131 Beverley St. 

Dr. Ogden Jones, c 
Carlton St. 

Rev. William Jones, c 

Trinity College. 

^milius Jar vis, c 

Hazelburn. 

William Dummer Powell Jar vis, 
Hazelburn. 

^milius Irving Jarvis, 
Hazelburn. 

Miss Mary Powell Jarvis, 
Hazelburn. 

Miss Bertha Margaret Jarvis, 
Hazelburn. 

Miss A-ugusta Louisa Jarvis, 
Hazelburn. 
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David Kemp, c 

81 St. Vincent St. 
Mrs. David Kemp, 

31 St. Vincent St. 
Edward Augustine Kemp, c 

31 St. Vincent St. 
John Colborne Kemp, c 

St. George St. 
Mrs. George Kerr, c 

14 Madison Ave. 

Mrs. Kingsinill. 
Miss Sydney Kingsmill. 
Miss Phyllis Kingsmill. 
Augustus H. F. Lefroy, c 
Mrs. H. C. Lee, c 

71 Bloor St. e. 

Mrs. Law, c 

504 Sherbourne St. 

R. E. A. Land, 

188 Bedford Rd. 

Miss Charlotte E. Langmuir, 

116 Tyndall Ave. 
Miss Violet Langmuir, 

116 Tyndall Ave. 
Mrs. Merritt, c 

40 St. George St. 
Miss Emily Merritt, c 

40 St. George St. 
Miss Catherine Nina Merritt, c 

40 St. George St. 
Mrs. Murison, c 

23 Surrey Place. 
Mrs. Morris, c 

598 Spadina Ave. 
Harold Morris, c 

598 Spadina Ave. 
Mrs. Mack, 

294 Huron St. 
Herbert M. Mowat, 

Government House. 
Mrs. J. H. Millar, 

119 Dowling Ave. 
John McBean, c 

163 Dowling Ave. 

Mrs. John McBean, c 

163 Dowling Ave. 
G 



Eugene A. Maclaurin, c 

713 Spadina Ave. 
Miss Maude Gwendolen Maclaurin, 

713 Spadina Ave. 
Norman Tempest Maclaurin, c 

713 Spadina Ave. 
Miss Glare Frances Maclaurin, c 

713 Spadina Ave. 
Mrs. Grant Macdonald, c 

28 St. Joseph St. 
Dr. Overton F. Macdonald, 

329 College St. 
Miss Helen Grant Macdonald. 
Miss Josephine Maccallum, c 

13 Bloor St. w. 
Oliver Macklem, 

The Glen, Bosedale. 
Mrs. J. K. Macdonald, 

83 Charles St. 
Miss Charlotte Helen Macdonald, 

38 Charles St. 
Charles Strange Macdonald, 

33 Charles St. 
Donald Bruce Macdonald, 

83 Charles St. 
Charles E. Macdonald. c 

26 Toronto St. 
Frank E. Macdonald, 

67 Wellington Place. 
Mrs. Frank E. Macdonald, 

67 Wellington Place. 

Francis Herman CookMacdonald, 
67 Wellington Place. 

Hildreth H. Randolph Macdonald, 
67 Wellington Place. 

Donald Ryerson Macdonald, 

67 Wellington Place. 
Miss Marjorie Mildred Macdonald, 

67 Wellington Place. 
Miss Isabel Mackenzie. 
Samuel Smith McDonell, 

62 St. George St. 
Miss Leila Margaret McDonell, 

52 St. George St. 
James Arthur Edward McDonell. 

52 St. George St, 
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Mrs. Mackid, 

51 Cowan Ave. 
Mrs. Manson. 

519 Huron St. 
Rev. Canon Alexander W. Macnab, 

Davenport. 
C. G. R.Nourse, 

Bank of Commerce. 
Mrs. Nan ton, 

89 St. Joseph St. 
Miss NantoD, 

89 St. Joseph St. 
Miss Mary Georgina Nanton, 

89 St. Joseph St. 
Mrs. R. A. Pyne, c 

263 Gerrard St. E. 
E. A. 0. Pew, c 

528 Sherbourne St. 
William Playter, 

Confederation Life Ass'n 
Dr. L. L. Palmer, 

40 College St. 
Mrs. Edmund Phillips, 

56 Beverley St 
Mrs. Patriarche, 

36 Gloucester St. 
Miss Violet Maud Patriarche, 

86 Gloucester St. 
Miss Daisy Ethel Patriarche, 

86 Gloucester St. 

Miss Marie Gladys Patriarche, 
36 Gloucester St. 

Dr. Edward Playter, 

108 Alexander St. 

Miss Mary Kate Playter, 

108 Alexandpr St. 

Mrs. Alfred Plummer, 

67 Lowther Ave.' 

Mrs. John Ridout, c 
Norwood, 

250 Rusholme Rd. 

Charles Egerton Ryerson, c 
27 Cecil St. 

Mrs. C. E. Ryerson, c. 
27 Cecil St. 



George Egerton Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St, 
Edward Stanley Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
John Egerton Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Miss Mary Ella Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Miss Isabel Louise Ryerson, c 

27 Cecil St. 
Mrs. Rowe, c 

28 Grove Ave. 
William Roaf, Q.C., c 

80 Spadina Rd. 
Mrs. William Roaf, 

80 Spadina Rd. 
John Hamilton Roaf, 

80 Spadina Rd. 
James R. Roaf, c 

28 Adelaide St. e. 
Christopher C. Robinson, 

544 Spadina Ave. 
David Breakenridge Read, Q.C., c 

McKinnon Building. 
Lieut.-Col. George Sterling Ryerson* 

60 College St. c 
George Crowther Ryerson, c 

60 College St. 
Yoris Sterling Ryerson, c 

60 College St. 
Eric Egerton Ryerson, c 

60 College St. 
Arthur Connaught Ryerson, c 

60 College St. 
Miss Laura Mary Ryerson, c 

60 College St. 
Dr. J. Richardson, c 

St. Joseph St. 

Lt.-Col. George Alexander Shaw, c 
44 Leopold St. 

H. H. Shaver, c 

401 Huron St. 

Dr. Edward W. Spragge, c 
206 Beverley St. 

Mrs, Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St 
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Godfrey Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 
Miss Emily Spragge, c 

206 Beverley St. 

Miss Beatrice Spragge, c 
206 Beverley St. 

F. C. Snider, 

15 Toronto St. 

Dr. Stevenson, 

172 Bioor St. e. 
Mrs. Strachan, 

260 Eichmond St. w 
Mrs. J. C. Sherwood. 
Miss Helen Sherwood. 
Alexander Maitland Secor, 

27 Wood St. 
Dr. G. Adams Swann, 

27 Carlton St. 
Mrs. Annie Kemp Swann, 

27 Carlton St. 
Louis Harold Hervey Swann, 

27 Carlton St. 
Miss Helen Marjory Swann, 

27 Carlton St. 
Eric Ralph Swann, 

27 Carlton St. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Street, 

Walmer Road. 



The Rev. C. E. Thomson, c 
Carlton West P.O. 

Mrs. J. D. Tyrrell, c 

591 Sherbourne St. 

Charles V. M. Temple, c 

47 St. George St, 

Mrs. J. J. Tilley, 

99Gerrard St. e. 

Miss Fredrica Tench, 

386 St. James Square. 

M. P. Vandervoort, c 

Mrs. V. B. Wadsworth, c 
Tyndall Ave. 

Mrs. Warnock, c 

298 Sackville St. 

Alfred Willson. 

626 Church St. 

Sheriff Widdifield. 

168 St. George St. 

Miss Wilkie, 

482 Sherbourne St. 

Mrs. Thomas White, 

Miss N. M. Wood, 

8 College St. 

Mrs. 0. V. Widner, 

822 St. George St. 



Nod -Resident Members. 



Mrs. R. H. Abraham, 
BurlinG;ton. 

Rev. Allan Ballard, 
Guelph. 

Sir John G. Bourinot, K.C.M.G. 

Ottawa. 
J. C. Boyd, c 

Sault St. Marie. 

Orlando Bush, c 

Kemptville. 
Clarence J. Burritt, 

Ottawa. 

Major J. G Beam, , 
Elora. 

Mrs. William Roswell Burrowes, 
Inglenook, 
St. Catharines. 



Mrs. A. Hamilton Backus, 

Aylmer. 
Mrs. S. J. Brett, 

Victoria, B.C. 
Charles A. Boehm, 

Guelph. 
Mrs. Isaac Cockburn, c 

Winnipeg. 

H. R. Oorson, c 

Markham. 

Sir Roderick Cameron, c 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

Mrs Courtney, c 

Ottawa. 
Captain R. M. Courtney, 

Ottawa. 
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Sir Richard Cartwright, 


George Harris, c 


Kingston. 


Eldon House, London. 


Kenneth Chiaholm, 


Edward Harris, c 


Brampton. 


Port Dover. 


Walker 0. Caughell, 


Mrs. G. E. Husband, 


St. Thomas. 


Hamilton. 


Edward H. Caughell, 


Mrs. W. C. Hughson, 


St. Thomas. 


Ottawa. 


Capt. H. S. Casey, N.W.M.P. 


Mrs. Haight, 


Prince Albert, Sask. 


Oathcart. 


Mrs. Curran, 


Peter Bobinson Jarvis, c 


Hamilton. 


Stratford. 


Miss Ida Caroline Carran, 


Frederick Starr Jarvis, 


Hamilton. 


Gait. 


Miss Lillian Louisa Curran, 


Edward Robinson Jarvis, 


Hamilton. 


Victoria, B.C. 


Miss Alma Hortense Curran, 


Charles W. Jarvis, 


Hamilton. 


Fort William. 


Sidney Edward Curran, 


His Honour Judge Jones, 


Hamilton. 


Brantford. 


Alfred James Curran, 


Rev. Arthur Jarvis, 


Hamilton. 


Napanee. 


Cecil Nelson Curran, 


Surgeon Major Keefer, 


Hamilton. 


Gait. 


Lloyd Bernard Smith Curran, 


Mrs. John Leggo, 


Hamilton. 


Ottawa. 


Miss Florence Dickson, c 


Miss Florence Ida Leggo, 


Gait. 


Ottawa. 


Mrs. Thomas Mayne Daly, c 


Major William Horace Lee, 


Eossland, B.C. 


Ottawa. 


John B. Diamond, c 


Miss Elizabeth Lundy, 


Parma. 


Lundy's Lane. 


Miss Dickson, 


Dr. W. W. Meacham, c 


Gait. 


Odessa. 


Mrs. C. D. Emmett. 


John Alexander Macdonell, Q.C.. c 


Stamford. ^ 


The Pines, 


Allan Embury, 


Alexandria. 


Brampton. 


George H. Mills, 


Miss Fullmer, c 


Hamilton. 


Amigari. 


Thomas Rodman Merritt, c 


Mrs. J. J. Gemmell, 


Rodman Hall, 


Ottawa. 


St. Catharines. 


Miss Gildersleeve, 


Mrs. Mac£:ellar, c 


Kingston. 


Hamilton. 


Capt. Donald McLean floward, c 


Mrs. Morden, 


Fort MacLeod, N.W.T. 


Brock ville. 
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Mrs. John McDonald, 

Bellevue, Gananoque. 
Evan H. McLean, 

Newcastle. 
George E. Mabef", 

Port Hope. 
Mrs. Lillian McArthur^ 

Lancaster. 
Mm. Margaret McPherson, 

Lancaster. 
Miss Catherine McBean, 

Montreal. 
David M. McPherson, 

Lancaster. 
Miss Catherine W. Merritt, 

St. Catharines. 
Horace C. Mabee, 

Deseronto. 
Miss Elizabeth McBean, 

Ottawa. 
Mrs. Street Macklem, 

St. Catharines. 
Harry W. Nanton, 

Winnipeg. 
Augustas M. Nanton, 

Winnipeg. 
Capt. Herbert Nanton, 

Royal Engineers 
Mrs. O'Beirne, c 

Lundy's Lane. 

His Honour Judge Pringle, c 
Cornwall. 

Grant Powell, c 

Ottawa. 

Miss Evelyn Pew, 

Welland. 

Rev. A. U. de Pencier, 
Uxbridge. 

Arthur D. Pringle, 
Preston. 

Dr. Neville Parker. 

Mrs. Nancy M. Quantz, 
Painswick. 

F. D. Quantz, 

Painswick. 



Oswald Winnifred Quantz, 

Painswick. 
Miss Amy Luella Quantz, 

Painswick. 
Audrey Manson Quantz, 

Painswick. 
Wilmot Beverly Quantz, 

Painswick. 
W. H. Rowley, c 

Worfield House, Ottawa. 
Arthur Rowley, c 

Ottawa. 
Mrs. James Robinson, 

Rat Portage. 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Cassady Rogers, 

Peterborough. 
C. L Rapelje, c 

Simcoe. 
Miss Read, 

Ottawa. 
W. B. Robinson. 
Miss Smart, c. 

Midalta, Port Hope. 
Miss Martha A. Secord, 

Homer. 
Mrs. John Sim son, 

Cayuga. 
John Pearson Turney Secord, 

Orillia. 
Thomas Hope Stinson, 

Hamilton. 

John Argue Stinson, 
Hamilton. 

Miss Marjorie Hope Stinson, 
Hamilton. 

Miss Louisa Strathy, 
Kingston. 

Mrs. O. V. Q. Srigley, 
Allandale. 

Mrs. C. J. B. Stirling, 
London. 

Miss Mary E. R. Stirling, 
London. 

Miss Luard T. Stirling, 
London. 
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Miss E. M. L. Stirling, 

London. 
Miss Nina M. A. Stirling, 

London. 
James F, G. Stirling, 

London. 
Lt.-Col. Hon. David Tisdale, 

Simcoe. 
Mrs. Tisdale, c 

Sim COB. 

Edgett Tisdale, c 
Simcoe. 

Mrs. J. Thorburn, c 
Ottawa, 

Mrs. Philip Todd. 

D. R. VanAUen, 

Chatham. 



Dr. Van Baskirk, 

St. Thomas. 
Albert Harrison Van Dusen. 

Washington, U.S.A. 
Dr. John H. Wilson, 

St. Thomas. 
Mrs. John H. Wilson, 

St. Thomas. 
N. Stanley Williams, 

London. 

M. Stanley Williams, 

London. 
W. B. Waterbary, 

St. Thomas. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, 

Simcoe. 
Miss Mary E. Walker, 

Graphite City, Que. 



R. L. Brereton, 

208 Dovercourt Rd. 

Henry Cawthra, 

Yeadon Hall. 
Mrs. Willoughby Gummings, 

44 DewBon St. 
Mrs. Edward Caughell, 

St. Thomas. 

Lt.-Col. Orlando Dunn, 

246 Bloor St. W. 

Hon. Thomas Mayne Daly. 
Bossland, B.C. 

John S. Dignam, 

284 St. George St. 

Mrs. W. H. Eakins, 

12 Madison Ave. 

Mrs. Allan McLean Howard, 

192 Carlton Street, 

R, W. Hicks< 

67 'Wilson Ave. 

Mrs. R. E. A. Land, 

138 Bedford Rd. 

Mrs. William Hamilton Merritt, 
90 Bloor St. E. 



Associate Members. 

Mrs. E. A. Maclaurin, 

713 Spadina Ave. 
Mrs. S. S. McDonell. 
Mrs. A. W; Macnab, 

Davenport. 
Mrs. A. U. de Pencier, 

Uxbridge. 
Mrs. Edward Playter, 

108 Alexander St. 
Mrs. George Sterling Ryerson, 

60 College St. 

Mrs. Small, 

1 Bedford Rd. 
Mrs. Thomas H. Stinson, 

Hamilton. 



Lemuel Charles Srigley, 
Allandale. 

Mrs. Richard Vebes, 
Brantford. 

Matthew Warnock, 

298 Sackville St. 

Mrs. Youmans, 

St. Catharines. 



Members are requested to report any change of residence to the Assist- 
ant Secretary, and particularly to inform the Assistant Secretary m case of 
the death of any member, so that the same may be duly recorded by the 
Association. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. • 

Please return promptly. 
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